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This agi'eeable Historical Tale has hitherto beeu 
sedaded from the eye of the general reader, iu the 
retirement of five quarto Toluraes. The present 
editor has frequently contemplated an impression 
detached from the other works of the Noble Au- 
thor ; and as the public attention has recently been 
directed to his name by an additional volume of Ims 
Letters^ it was thought that it could not pass the 
press at a better opportunity than the present. 

LoKnoKf April, 1818. 



His (Horace Walpole^g) Reminiiwmceg of the reigni of 
George I. and II. make us better aeqwainted with the man- 
ners of these princes uid their courts than we should be 
after perusing an hundred heavy historians; and futurity 
will long be indebted to the chance which threw into his 
vicinity, when age rendered him communicative, the ae> 
eomplished ladies to whom these anecdotes were communi- 
cated.— His certainty of success with posterity indeed will 
leit vfoa his Letters and his Reminiscences. 

Qmarterlp Bevimt, Sefi* 1818. 



HORACE WALPOLE's 

REMINISCENCES- 



CHAPTER I. 



You were both so entertained with the old stories 
I told you one evening lately, of what I recollected 
to have seen and heard from my childhood of the 
courts of king George the first, and of his son the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George the second; 
and of the hitter's princess, since queen Caroline ; 
and you expressed snch wishes thil I would com- 
mit those passages (for they are scarce worthy of 
the title even of anecdotes) Jo writing; that, having 
DO greater pleasure than to please yon both, nor any 
more important or laudable occupation, I will begin 
to satisfy the repetition of your curioi^ty.— -But ob- 
enre, I promise no mort than to begin f for I not 
Qly cannot answer that I shall have patience to 
ittlnue, but my memory is still so fresh, or rather 
retentive of trifles which first made impression 
it, that it is very possible my life, (turned of 
mty-one) may be exhausted before my stock of 
embrances; especially as I am sensible of the 
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garrulity of old age, and of its eagerness of relating 
whatever it recollects, whether of moment or not. 
Thus, while I fancy I. am complying with you, I may 
only be indulging myself, and consequently may 
wander into many digressions for which you will 
not care a straw, and which may intercept the com- 
pletion of my design. Patience, therefore, young 
lacUes ; and if you coin an old gentleman into nar- 
ratives, you must expect a good deal of alloy. I 
engage for no method, no regularity, no polish. 
My narrative will probably resemble siege-pieces, 
which are struck of any promiscuous metals ; and, 
though they bear the impress of some sovereign's 
name, only serve to quiet the garrison for the nao- 
ment, and afterwards are merely hoarded by col- 
lectors and virtuosos, who think their series not 
complete, unless they have even the coins of base 
metal of every reign. 

As I date from m5' nonage, I must have laid up 
no state-secrets. Most of the facts I am going to 
tell you, though new to you and to most of the pre- 
sent age, were known perhaps at the time to my 
nurse and my tutors. Thus my stories will have 
nothing to do with history. 

Luckily there have appeared within these three 
months two 'publications, that will serve as prece- 
dents for whatever I am going to say : I mean, Les 
fragmem of the correspondence of the duchess of 
Orleans, and those of the Mimoires of the due de 
$t. Simon. Nothing more t/M^ovffi.thBn both. They 
tell you what they please — or rather what their 
editors have pleased to let them tell. 

In one respect I shall be less satisfactory. They 
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knew and were well acqnuntedy or thought they 

i were, witb the characters of tbdr personages. I* 
did not at ten years old penetrate characters ; and 

' ad George I. died at the period where my Remi- 
niscence begins, and was rather a good sort of man 
than a shining king ; and as the duchess of Kendal 
was no genius, I hesird ^ery little of either when be 
and her power were no more: In (Bct, the reign of 
George I. was little more than the proem to the 

I history of England under the house of Brunswic. 

' That family was established here by surmounting a 
rebellion ; to which settlement perhaps the phrensy 

i of the South Sea scheme contributed, by diverting 
the national attention from the game of faction to 
the delirium of stock-jobbing ; and even faction was 
split into fractions by the quarrel between the king 
and the. heir apparent — another interlude whiclv 

^ authorises me to call the reign of George I. a proem 
to the history of the reigning house of Brunswic, 

I so successively agitated by parallel feuds. 

! 

I Commen9ons. 

Aj my first hero was going off the stage before i 
ought to have come upon it, it will be necessar>' 
to tell you, why the said two personages happened 
to meet just two nights before they were to part 
for ever ; a rencounter that barely enables me to 
give yQu.a general idea of the former's person and 
of his mistress'^ — or, as has been supposed, ^his 
wife's. 

As I was the youngest by eleven years of sir 
Robert Walpole's children by his first wife, iuid 
wa.s extremely weak and deUcate> as ^ou ^^ \&^ 
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Still, though with no constitutional complaint t 
I had the goat after forty; and as my two sisters 
were consumptive and died of consumptions ; tj 
supposed necessary care of me (and I have ove 
heard persons saying, '* That child cannot possib 
live") so engrossed the attention of my mothe 
that compassion and tenderness soon became e 
treme fondness : and as the infinite good nature 
my £sther never thwarted any of his children, 1 
suffered me to be too much indulged, and permitti 
her to gratify the first vehement Inclination th 
ever I expressed, and which, as I have never sim 
felt any enthusiasm for royal persons, I must su] 
pose that the female attendants in the family mu 
have put into my head, to long to see the king, Th 
childish cxpnce was so strong, that my mother s* 
licited the duchess of Kendal to obtun for me tl 
honour of kissing his ms^est/s hand before he s 
out for Hanover.r— A favour so unusual to be ask< 
for a boy of ten years old, wto still top slight to 1 
refused to the wife of the first minister for hi 
darling child : yet not being proper to be made 
precedent, it was settled to be in private and ; 
night. 

Accordingly, the ni^t but one before the kii 
began his last journey, my mother carried me \ 
ten at night to the apartment of the countess « 
Wal8ingham,t on the ground-floor towards tl 
garden at St. James's, which opened into that < 
her aunt the duchess of Kendal : apartments occi 

* Katherine Walpole, and Miry viiooimtett Malpas. 

t Mdufbui Sdmkmbag, niece of the dnelien of Kendi 
cfeated eoonteM of WeWwgham, and afterwards married 
tlM flmunu Philip Stnhope, aarl of ChestCTfleld. 
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pied by George II. after his queen's deaths and by 
Us slicceidve mistresses, the conntesses of Snfltlk 
and Yarmonth. 

Notice being given tbait the king was come down 
to siqiper, lady Walsingham took me alone into the 
dndiess's ainte-room, where we fonnd alone the king 
and her. I knelt doWn, and kissed his hand. He 
said afew words to me, and my conductress led me 
back to my mother. 

Tlie person of the king is as perfect in my rac* 
mory as If I saw him bnt yesterday. It was that of 
an dderly man, rather Tpsle, and exactly Uke his 
pictnree and cdns; not tall, of an aspect rather 
good than aognst, with a dark tie wig, a plain coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches of snnff-coloured doth, with 
stodLings of the same colour, and a bine riband over 
an. So entirely was he my object, that I do not be^ 
lieve I once looked at the dnchess ; hot as I conld 
not avoid seeing her on entering the room, I remem- 
ber that just beyond his mi^esty stood a very tall, 
lean, ill-fovonred old lady; bnt I did not retain the 
least idea of her features, nor know what the colour 
of her dress was. 

My childish loyalty, and the condescension in 
gratifying it, were, I suppose, causes that contri- 
buted very soon afterwards to make me shed a flood 
of tears fbr that sovereign's death, when vrith the 
other scholars at Eton college I walked in proces- 
sion to the proclamadon of the successor; and 
wUch (though I. think they partly fdl because I 
imagined it became the son of a prime-minister to 
be more coooemed than other boys), were no doubt 
imputed bymimy of the spectators who wore poli' 

b2 



to my father. On the contrary, at th 
kbe had been labouring to displace him, 
diice lord Bolinbroke * into the adminis 
which I shall say more hereafter. 

It was an instance of sir Robert's si 
twie, or evidence of hi& talents, that 1 
preserved his power under two successiv< 
but in spite of the efforts of both their i 
to remove him. It was perhaps stilly m< 
able, and an instance unparalleled, tha 
|{Ovemed George the first in Latin, tl 
ipeaking English^, and his minister i 
nor even French. It was much talked 

. * The wdl-known Henry St. John, viscoun 
■eenUry of state to queen Anne, on whose dea 
wae attiUnted. 

' t Tlie duchess of Kendal and lady SuflEblk. 

t Prince William (afterwards duke of Cum) 

a flhildf bdng oai^ed to his grandfather on 1 

tiM king asked him at what hour he rose. T 

•diAii «( whMi *h« pJiimnev-sweeDers went aboi 
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Robert, detecting one of the Hanoverian ministers 
in some trick or falsehood before the king's face, 
had the firmness to say to the German, '* Mentiris, 
impndentisiiiiue !" — ^The good-hnipoured monarch 
outy laughed, as he often did when sir Robert com- 
plained to him of his Hanoverians selling places, 
nor wonld be persuaded that it was not the prac- 
ticQ of the English court ; and which an incident 
must have planted in his mind with no favourable 
impression of English disinterestedness. " This i^ 
a strange country !" said his majesty : '' the first 
morning after my arrival at St. James's, Hooked 
out of the window, and saw a park with walks, a 
canal, '&c. which they told me were mine. The 
next day lord Chetwynd, the ranger of my park, 
sent me a fine brace of carp out of my canal ; and 
I was told I must give five guineas to lord Chet- 
wynd's servant for bringing me mjf own carp out of 
my own canal in my own park !" 

I have said that the duchess of Kendal was no 
fiiend of sir Robert, and wished to make lord B6- 
liiibroke minister In his room. I was too young to 
know any thing of that reign, nor was acquainted 
with the political cabals oY the court, which how- 
ever I might have learnt from my father in the three 
years after his retirement ; but being too thought- 
less at that time, nor having your laudable curiosi- 
ty, I neglected to inform myself of many passages 

and Nottingham, of^a family uuoommonly awaxtby and 
dark, 

— -.'* the black ftmereal Finches — ** 

Sir Ch. Williams'i Ode to a Number of Great M«ol, Y\Vl* 



9atu~j ^ '"ore hn«tM WtJier a. iT^' '*''•: 

■""•W to tiu, 



,-j.^.i^t ttuiiiiies in 
ui commons, and by his knowledge in t 
which lord Sunderland and Craggs had 
their ignorance in countenancing the S 
scheme ; and who, though more agreeab 
king, had been forced to give way to Wi 
- the only man capable of repiuring that 
The duchess too might be alarmed at hit 
ment to the princess of Wales, from whom 
of the king'H death, her grace could expec 
vour. Of her jealousy I do know the follo' 
stance : Queen Anne had bestowed the rai 
of Richmond New Park on her relations th 
for three lives, one of which was expired 
Geoiupe, fond of shooting, bought out the 
the last earl of Clarendon and of his son lort 
bury, and frequently shot there, having ap 
my eldest brother lord Walpole ranger noi 
but my father in reality, who wished to hui 
once or t^ce a week. The park had run t 
decay under the Hydes, nor was thprn «- 
Slim • *»«♦♦ — "' 
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Hk Juug ordered a stone lodge, designed by Henry 
earl of Pembroke, to be erected for himiselfy but 
jnerdy as a banquetting-house*, witb a large eat- 
|ng«room, kitcb^, and necessary offices, wbere he 
jnig^t dine after his sport. Sir Robert began an- 
oCber of brick for himself and the nnder-ranger, 
which l)y degrees he mneh enlarged, usually retiring 
thither from business, or rather, as he ssdd him- 
self, to do HM>re business than he could In town, on 
Saturdays and Sundays. On that edifice, on the 
thatched house, and other improvements, he l^d 
out fotti-teen thousand pounds of his own money, 
lu the mean time, he hired a small house for him- 
^If on the hill Tnthont the park ; and in that small 
tenement the king did him the honour of dimng 
with him more than once after shooting. His ma- 
jesty, fond of private f joviality, was pleased with 
puiK^ after dinner, and indulged in it freely, llie 
duchess, alarmed at the advantage the minister 
mi^t make of the openness of the king's heart in 
those convivial unguarded hours, and at ar crisis 
when. she was conscious sir Robert was apprised of 
her inimical machinations in favour of BoUnbroke, 
eiyouied the few Germans who accompanied the 
king at those dinners, to prevent his nuijesty from 

• It was afterwards enlarged by princess Amelia, to irtiom 
her father George II. had granted the reversion of the ranger- 
ship after lord Walpole, Her royal highness sold it to George 
III. for a pension on Ireland of 1200/. a^year, and his ma- 
jesty api^ointed lord Bute ranger for life. 

t The king hated the parade of royalty. When he vent 
to the opera, it was in no state, nor did he sit in the stage 
box, nor forwards, but behind the duchess of Kendal and 
lady Walsingham, in the seoond box, na!W allotted to tbA 
mcids of honour. 
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drinking too freely. Her spies obeyed too punctu- 
ally, and without any address.' The king was of- 
fended, and silenced the tools by the coarsest epi- 
thets in the German language. He even before his 
departure ordered sir Robert to have the stone- 
lodge finished against his return — no symptom of 
a falling minister, as has since been supposed sir 
Robert then was, and that lord BMinbroke was to 
have replaced him, had the king lived to come 
back. But my presumption to the contrary is more 
strongly corroborated by what had recently passed. 
The duchess had actuaUy prevailed on the king to 
see Bolinbroke secretly in his closet. That in- 
triguing Proteus, aware that he might not obtain 
an audience long enough to efface former preju- 
dices, and make sufficient impression on the king 
against sir Robert, and in his own favour, went 
provided with a long memorial, which he left in 
the closet, and begged his majesty to peruse coolly 
at his leisure.. The king kept the paper — but no 
longer than till ,he saw sir Robert, to whom he 
delivered the poisoned remonstrance. — If that com*, 
nranication prognosticated the minister's fall, I am 
at a loss to know what a mark of confidence is. 

Nor was that discovery the first intimation that 
Walpole had received of the measure of Bolin- 
broke's gratitude. The minister, against the ear- 
nest representations of his family and most inti- 
mate friends, had consented to the recall of that 
incendiary from banishment*, excepting only his 

* Bolinbroke at his return could not avoid waiting on 
sir Robert to thank him, and was invited to dine with him 
at Chelsea; but whether tortured at witnessing Walpole's 
serene Aranlcness and felicity, or siiflbcAted with indignation 
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re-admission into the house of lords, that every 
fibld of annoyance might not be open to his mis- 
chievous turbulence. Bolinbroke, it seems, deemed 
au embargo laid on his tongue would warrant his 
band to launch every envenomed shaft against his 
benefactor, who by restricting had paid him the 
compliment of avbwing that his eloquence was not 
totally inoflEcnsive. Craftsmen, pamphlets, libels, 
combinations, were showered on or employed lor 
years against the prime-minister, without shaking 
his power or rufl^ng his temper : and Bolinbroke 
had the mortification of finding his rival had abUI« 
ties to maintiun his influence against the* misr 
tresses of two kings, with whom his antagonist bad 
plotted in vain to overturn him. 

and oonftuion at being forced to be obliged to one whom h« 
hated and envied, the flnt morsel he pnt into hit numdk 
wat near cholung him, and he was reduced to rise tnm 
table and leave the room for some minutes. I never hsaid 
of their meeting more. 

• George II. parted with lady SufTolk, on princess Ame- 
lia Infbrming queen Caroline from Bath that the mistrets 
had interviewB there with lord Bolinbroke. Lady Suilblk, . 
above twenty years after, protested to me that she had not 
oncb seen his lordship there; and 1 should brieve she did 
not, for she was a woman of truth : but her great intimacy 
and connexion with Pope and Swift, the intimate Mends of 
Bolinbroke, even before the death of George I. and her being 
the ohaw«*>i through whom that faction had flattered them- 
sdves they should gain the ear of th^ new king, can leave 
no doubt of lady Suffolk's support of that party. Her dear- 
er ftiend to her death was William afterwards lord Chet- 
wynd, the known and most trusted confident of lord Bolin- 
broke. Of those political intrigues I shall say more in than 
Reminiscences. 
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CHAPTER H. 

George the first, while electoral prince, had mar- 
ried his coiisin the princess Dorothea*, only child 
of the dulce of Zell ; a match of convenience to re- 
unite the dominions of the femily. Though she 
was very handsome, the prince, who was extremely 
antorous, had several mistresses; which provoea- 
tion, and his absence in the army of the confede* 
rates, probietbly disposed the princess to indulge 
some degree of coquetry. At that moment arrived 
at Hanover the famous and beautiful count Konis- 
markf , the charms of whose person ought not to 
have obliterated the memory of his vile assassina- 
tion of Mr. Thynne. His vamty, the beauty of the 
electoral princess, and the neglMit under which he 
fbnnd heis encouraged his presumption to make 
his addresses to her, not covertly ; and she, though' 
beUeved not to have transgressed her duty, did re- 
ceive them too in^screetly. The old elector flamed 
at the insolence of so stigmatized a pretender, and 
ordered him to quit his. domiidons the next day. 
The princess, surrounded by women too closely 
connected with her husband, and consequently ene- 

• Her namct wen SqpUs DorodNSs but I csll h«r by 
the latter, to dittinguiah her firom the prfaieeit SopUa, her 
mother-ln-lsw, on whom the crown of Gnat Biitidn wai 
settled. 

t KoBtamffk behaved wltii great intrepidity, and was 
wmmded at a hulkftaitiii Spain. See Ltttert fhmi Sixain 
of t^ eomtetie Danoia, toI. ii. He m» brother of the 
beautiAil copiteMe de Konlimark, miatreii of Auguftus the 
weood, kil^of PohBid. 
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lilies of the lady thejr iujared 
them to suffer the coont to kiss 
abrupt departure ; and he was 
b]rthem into her bed-chamber 
before she rose. From that mon 
ed; nor was it known what becai 
the death of George L, on his sc 
first journey to Hanover, some a 
palace bdng ordered by him, the 
mark, was discovered under the flc 
toral princess's dressing-room— 'th 
probably been strangled there the 
her, and his body secreted. The 
hn^ed up ; Oeofge II. entrusted the 
wife queen CaroUne, who told it to m> 
the long was too tender of the honoc 
ther to utter it to his mistress ; nor c 
folk ever hear of it, till I informed her 
yean afterwards. The disappearance ( 
made his murder suspected, and varioui 
the ^Uscovery of his body have of late ] 
spread, but not with the authentic circui 
The second George loved his mother i 
he hated his father, and purposed, as wa 
the former survived, to have brought he 
dedared her queen-dowager*. Lady. S 

* Lady SuflbDc thought he nthtr would ha* 

VfHit oi Haoover; and she also told me, thi 

ad oflhnd to live again with his wifis, but i 

Ham her pardon were asked pnUidy. She 

Ml aflbeted her was the disgrace that would 

bar children; and if hhe were only pardoned 

icmove it. Lady Suffolk thought she w 

itd3 though the divorce was never publishe 

lid elector consented to his son's maxrjVim 
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told me her surprise, on going to the new queen 
the morning after ^he news arrived of the death of 
George I. at seeing hung up in'the queen's dressing- 
room a whole length of a lady in royal robes ; and 
in the bed-chamber a half length of the same per- 
son, neither of which lady Suffolk had ever seen 
before. The prince had kept them concealed, not 
daring to produce them during the life of his father. 
The whole length he probably sent to Hanover*; 
the half length I have frequently and frequently seen 
in the library of princess Amelia, who told me it 
jvas the portrait of her grandmother. She be- 
queathed it, with other pictures of her family, to 
her nephew, the landgrave of Hesse. 

Of the circumstances that ensued on Konismark's 
disappearance I am ignorant ; nor am I acquainted 
with the laws of Germany relative to divorce or 

of^Koidal with the left hand— but it .seems strange that 
George I. should offer to live again with his wife, and yet 
be divorced from her. Perhaps George II., to vindicate his 
mother, supposed that offer and her spirited refusal. 

- * Greorge II. was scrupulously exact in ^separating and 
keeping in eaeh country whatever belonged to England or 
Hanover. Lady Suffolk told me, that on his accession he 
could not find a knife, fork, and spoon of gold which had 
belonged to queen Anne, and which he remembered to have 
seen here at his first arrival. He found them at Hanover 
on his first Journey thither after he came to the crown, and 
brought them back to England. He oould not recollect 
much of greater value; for on queen Anne's death, and in 
the interval before the arrival of the new family, such a 
clearance had been made of her mi^esty's jewels, or the new 
king so instantly distributed what he found amongst hU 
Gennan favourites, that, as lady S.told me, queen Caroline- 
never obtained of the late queen's jewels but one pearl- 
nedUace. 
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pantkm : nor do [ know or suppose that despO' 
mi and pride allow tbe law to insist on much 
ROalitj when a 8<)vereign has reason or a mind 
-^et rid of his wife. Perhaps too much difficulty 
'uHtying the Gordian knot of matrimony thrown 
the way of an absolute prince would be no kind- 
!8B to the ladies, but might prompt him to use a 
arper weapon, like that butchering husband our 
Hury VIII. Sovereigns, who narrow or let out 
e law of God according to their prejudices and 
UMions, mould their own laws no doubt to the 
mdard of their convenience. -Genealogic purity 
blood is the predominant folly of Germany ; and 
e code of Malta seems to have more force in the 
opire than the ten commandments. Thence was 
troduced that most absurd evasion of the indis- 
Iqbility of marriage, espousals with the left hand 
-as* if the Almighty had restrained his ordinance 
' one half of a man's person, and allowed a greater 
titude to his left side than to his right, or pro- 
ranced the former more ignoble than the latter, 
he consdences both of princely and noble persons 
. Germany are quieted, if the more plebeian side 
married to one who would degrade the more 
;ii8trious moiety — but, as if the laws of matri- 
ooy had no reference to the children to be thence 
x>pagated» the children of a left-handed alliance 
t not entitled to inherit. — Shocking consequence 
f asenseless.equivocation, that only satisfies pride, 
M^ justice ; and calculated for an acquittal at the 
ecald's office, not. at the last tribunal. 
: Separated the princess Dorothea certsunly was, 
id never .admitted even to the nominal honours of 
n rank, being thenceforward always styled duchesM 



nines to Lutheran chapels, seemed t 
legalized wife. As the genuine wifi 
dMined in her husband's power, he 
ha?e wholly dissolved their union ; f( 
proach of the French army towards Ha 
queen Anne's reign, the dnchess of H 
home to her father and mother, who d 
only child, and did retain her for a wh 
did implore, though in Tain, that she 
tlnue to reside with them. As her soi 
Ih, had thoughts of bringing her over a 
her queen dowager, one can hardly b< 
ceremonial divorce had passed, the 
which process would have glared in tht 
royalty. But though German casuistry 
hcT husband to take another wife with I 
becanie his legal wife had suffered hei 
to be kissed In bed by a gallant, even ^ 
or AuUc counsellors could not have pron 
sodi a momentary adieu constituted ad 
thereibre of a fnrmoi HSwrtt-w* t — — * • 
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queen Anne'H time there was mudi noise about 
French prophets. A female of that rocation (for 
we know from Scripture that the gift of prophecy 
is not Bmited to one gender) warned George the 
lint to take care of his wife, as he would not snr- 
Tire her a year. Tliat oracle was probably dictated 
to the French Deborah by the duke and duchess of 
Zdil, who might be apprehensive lest the duchess 
ai Kendal should be tempted to remove entirely the 
obstacle to her conscientious union with their son- 
in-law. Most Germans are superstitious, even such 
as have few other impressions of religion. George 
gave such credit to the denunciation, that on the 
eve of his last departure he took leave* of his son 
and the princess of Wales vnth tears, telling them 
he should never see them more. It was certwnly 
his own approaching fale that melted him, not the 
thoni^t of quitting for ever two persons he hated^ 
He did sometimes so much justice to his son as to 
say, ** U est fbugneux, mais il a de rhonnenr."— ^ 
For queen Caroline, to his confidents he termed her 
cette diablesse madame la prtnceue. 

I do not know whether it was about the same 
period, that in a tender mood he promised the 
dnchess of Kendal, that if she survived him, and it 
were possible U>r the departed to return to this 
fnM, he would make her a risit. The duchess 
on his death so much expected the accomplishment 
of that engagement, that a large raven, or some 
black fowl, flying into one of the windows of her 
rilla at Isleworth, she was persuaded it was the 
iovl of her departed monarch so accoutred, and 
lecdved and treated it with all the respect and 
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tenderness of duty, till the royal bird or she took 
their last flight. 

George II., no more addicted than his father to 
too mach religious credulity, had yet implicit feith 
hi thQ German notion of vampires, and has more 
than once been angry with my fiather for speaking 
irreverently of those imaginary bloodsuckers. 

The duchess of Kendal, of whom I have said so 
much, was, when mademoiselle Schulemberg, maid 
of honour to the electress Sophia, mother of king 
George I., and destined by king William and the 
act of settlement to succeed queen Anne. George 
fell in love with mademoiselle Schulemberg, though 
by no means an inviting object — so little, that one 
evening when she was in wiuting behind the elec- 
tress's chair at a ball, the princess Sophia, who had 
made herself mistress of the language of her future 
subjects, said in English to Mrs. Howard (after- 
wiardi countess of Suffolk), then at her court j 
<< Look at that mawkin, and think of her being m; 
ton's passion !" Mrs. Howard, who told me the 
«tory, protested she was terrified, forgetting that 
mademoiselle Schulemberg ^d not understand 
English. 

The younger mademoiselle Schulemberg, whc 
came over with her and was created countess ol 
Walsingham, passed for her niece ; but was so liki 
to the king, that it is not very credible that the 
duchess, who had affected to pass for cruel, had 
waited for the left-handed marriage. 

Hie duchess, under whatever denomination, 1^ 
attained and preserved to the last her ascendaoi 
over the king : but notwithstanfUng that influence^ 
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he was not more constant to her than he had heeu 
to Ins avowed wife ; for another acknowledged nds- 
tress, whom he also brought over, was madam Kil- 
maosegge, countess of Platen, who was created 
countess of Darlington-, and hj whom he was in- 
disputably father of Charlotte, married to lord vis- 
count Howe, and mother of the present earl. Lady 
Howe was never publicly acknowledged as the king's 
daughter; but princess Amelia treated hef daughter 
Mrs. Howe * i^pon that foot, and one evening when 
I was present, gave her a ring with a small portrait 
of George I. with a crown of diamonds. 

Lady Darlington, whom I saw at my mother's in 
my infancy, and whom I remember by being terri- 
fied at her enormous figure, was as corpulent and 
ample as the duchess was long and emaciated. Two 
fierce black eyes, large and rolling beneath two lofty 
ardied eye-brows, two acres of cheeks spread with 
crimson, an ocean of neck that overflowed and was 
not distinguished from the lower part of her body, 
and no part restrained by stays— no wonder that a 
diild di^aded such an ogress, and that the mob of 
London were highly diverted at the importation of 
so uncommon a seraglio 1 They were food for all 
the venom of the Jacobites; and indeed nothing 
oomld be grosser than the ribaldry that was vomited 
out in lampoons, libels, and every channel of abuse, 
igainst the sovereign and the new court, and chant- 

d even in their hearing about the public streets .f 

• Osroline, the eldeit of lady Howe^s children, had mar- 
id A gentleinan of hat own name, John Howe, eiq. of 
wlop, in the county of Budu. 

\ One of the German ladies befaig abused by the m6b, 
\ said to have put her head out of the coacht and crttd. 
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On the other hand, it was not till the last year 
or two of his reign that thdr foreign sovereign paid 
the nation the complin^ent of taking openly an 
English mistress. That personage was Anne Brett ^ 
eldest daughter by her second husband of the repu- 
diated wife of the earl of Macclesfield, the unna- 
tnral mother of Savage the poet. Miss Brett wac 
very handsome, but dsak enough by her eyes, com- 
plexion, and hidr, for a. Spanish beauty. Abisha^ 
was lodged in the palace under the eyes of Bath- 
sheba, who seemed to maintain her power, as othei 
&vourite sultanas have done^i by suffering partners 
in the sovereign's affections. When his mt^est] 
should return to England, a countess's coronet wai 
to have rewarded the young lady's compliance, and 
marked her secondary rank. She might, howeverj 
have proved a troublesome rival, as she seemed so 
confident of the power of her charms, that, what- 
ever p^redominant ascendant the duchess might re- 
Uin, her own authority in the palace she thoughl 
was to ^eld to no one dse. George the first, when 
his son the prince of Wales and the princess had 
quitted St. James's on thebr quarrel with him, had 
kq»t back their three eldest daughters, who UvcnI 
with Mm to his death, even after there had <mU 
wardly been a recondliation between the king and 
prince. Miss Brett, when the Idng set out, ordered 

in bad English, *« Good people, why you abuse us? Wi 
oone fbr all your gocdi.'* <* Yes, damn ye," answered i 
Hdknr in the crowd, <* and for all onrehatfeds too." Imcati 
tkm this, because on the deafli of prineess AmeUa, tin 
newspapen zeviyed the story and told it of her, tboo^'l 
bad heard it three-wore yean btftwe of one of her grindi 
llMhei's niftrcsses. 
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a door to be bcoken out ioif her apartment into the 
royal garden. Anne, the eldest of the princesseiy 
offended at that freedom, and not choonng snch a 
oompanion in her walks, ordered the door to be 
walled up again. Miss Brett as imperioosly reversed 
that. command. The king died suddenly, and the 
empire of the new mistress and her promised coro- 
net Tanished. She afterwards married sir William 
Leman, and was forgotten before her reign had 
traitepired beyond the confines of Westminster ! 



CHAPTER III. 

One of the most remarkable occorrences in the 
reign of George the first was the open qnarrd 
between him and lus son the prince of Wales. 
Whence the dissension originated; whether the 
prince's attachment to Ms mother embittered his 
nund against his fEither,or whether hatred oi his 
father occasioned his devotion to her, I do not 
pretend to know. I do suspect from drcumstancesy 
that the hereditary enmity in the house of Brunswic 
between the parents and their eldest sons dated 
earlier than the divisions between the first two 
Georges. The princess Sophia was a woman of 
parts and great vivacity : in the earlier part of her 
life she had professed much zeal for the deposed 
house of Stuart, as appeared by a letter of hei<s in 
print, addressed, I tMnk, to the chevalier de St. 
George. lit is natural -enough for all princes^ who 
have no prospect of being benefited by the depo> 
sition of a crowned head, to choose to XYnVsk tcrj- 

c 
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eobHes prevailed- on the queeu* to consent to her 
brother coming. secretly to England, and to seeing 
Idm in her doset ; she might have been induced to 
tint step, when provoked hy an attempt to force a 
and foreign heir upon her while still alive. 
queen and her heiress being dead, the new 
IdBg and his son came over in apparent harmony ; 
and on his majesty's first visit to his electoral do-, 
nunions, the prince of Wales was even left regent ; 
but never being tmsted afterwards with that dig- 
mty on like occasions, it is probable that the son 
discovered too much fondness for acting the king, 
or that the fsither conceived a jealonsy of his having 
done so. Sure it is, that on the king's return great 
(livlrions arose in the court ; and the Whigs were 
divided—some devoting themselves to the wearer 
of the crown, and others to the expectant. I shall 
not enter into, the detail of those squabUes, of 
wfaidi I am but superficially informed. The pre- 
dominant ndnisters were the earls of Sunderland 
and Stanhope. The brothers-in-law, the viscount 
Townshend and Mr. Robert Walpole, adhered to 
the prince. Lord Sunderland is said to have too 
waxh resembled as a politician the earl his father, 
who was so principal an actor in the reign of James 
the second, and in bringing about the revolution. Be- 

*. I bitttfve it WM a tut, that the poor weak queen, being 
< Btpo ie d efven to cede the erown to her teother, craeulted 
Uikop ^nikins, called the Proidiet, to know what would lie 
tte oooeeqnenoe of such a step. He replied, *< Madam, you 
would be in ttte Tower in a month, and dead in tluee." 
TUteentcnee, dictated by common sense, her majesty took 
ftr inepintlonf and ibcopped all thoughts of resigning the 
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tweeu the earl in question and the prince of Wale 
gretr mortal antipathy ; of which an anecdote toZc 
to me by my father himsalf will leave no doubt 
When a reconciliation had been patched np be- 
tween the two courts, and my father became ArK 
lord of the treasury a second time, lord Sunderland 
in a Ute^tite with him said, *< Well, Mr. Wal- 
pole, we have settled matters far the present ; but 
we must think whom we will have next" (meaning 
In case of the king's demise). Walpole replied, 
'' Your lordship may think as you please, but m) 
part is taken ;" meaning to support the estaUished 
settlement. 

Earl Stanhope was a man of strong and ti<rieni 
passions, and had dedicated himself to the army ; 
and was so far from thinking of any other line, thai 
when Walp<^e, who first suggested the idea of ap- 
pointing him secretary of state, proposed it to him, 
he flew into a furious rage, and was on the point oi 
a downright quarrel, looking on himsetf as totaU} 
unqualified for the post, and suspecting it for a plan 
of mocking him. He died in one of those tempes- 
tuous sallies, being pushed in the house of lords on 
the explosion of the South Sea scheme. That ini- 
quitous afiMr, which Walpole had cariy exposed, 
and to remedy the mischiefis of which he alone waa 
deemed adequate, had replaced him at the head oi 
aflbirs, and obliged Sunderiand to submit to be only 
a coadjutor of ^e administration. The yonnger 
Craggs *, a showy vapooiing man, had been brought 
forward by the ministers to oppose Walpole ; but 

• Jtmei Craggs, jun. buried in Wcibniiuter-^bbey, with 
an epitapl) by Pope. 
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I soon reduced to beg his assistance on one * of 

lir ways and means. Craggs caught his death by 

ling at the gate of lady March f, who was ill of 

! small-pox; and being told so by the porter, 

at home directly, fell ill of the same distemper, 

I died. His father, the elder Craggs, whose very 

k1 sense sir R. Walpolc much admired, soon fol- 

red his son, and his sudden death was imputed 

iirief ; but having been deeply dipped in the ini- 

ties of the South Sea, and wishing to prevent 

liiscation and save his ill-acquired wealth for his 

ighters, there was no doubt of his having dis- 

ched himself. When his death was divulged, 

Robert owned that the unhappy man had in an 

ique manner hinted his resolution to him. 

(lie reconciliation of the royal family was so 

le cordial, that I question whether the prince 

not resent sir Roliert Walpole's return to the 

^8 service. Yet had Walpolc defeated a plan of 

derland that would in futurity have exceecUngly 

pered the successor, as it was calculated to do ; 

lo I affect to ascribe sir Robert's victory di- 

' to zeal for the prince : personal and just 

prompted his opposition, and the cbmmoners 

;land were not less indebted to him than the 

Sunderland had denscd a bill to restrain 

>wn froiu ever adding above six peers to a 

limited. % The actual peers were far from 

ik ic was the sixpenny tax on offices. 
Cadogan, afterwards dudiess of Riclunoiid. 
Anne's creation of twelve peers at once, to ob- 
wity in the house of lords, offered an ostensible 
restriction. 



But the hatred of some of the ju 
gone forther, horridly farther. ( 
George the first, queen Carc^ne for 
a proposal of the earl of Berkeley 
first lord of the admiralty, to sei 
Wales, and convey him to Ame: 
should never be heard of more, 
project, copied probably from t 
month's offer to Charles the secoi 
his queefi, was in the hand-wr 
Stanliope, elder brother of the earl 
and so deep was the impression 
on the mind of George the secon* 
nable paper, that all the favour of 
when secretary of state, could 
smallest boon to his brother, tho 
ontinate transcriber. George the 
mane \o listen to such an atroci 
not very kind to the conspirator 
instrument behind him ; — and i 
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or faidifference in such an instance ought to warn 
tliem of the little gratitude that such machinations 
can inspire or expect. 

Among those who had preferred the service ojf 
tHe king to that of the heir apparent, was the duke 
of Newcastle;* who, having married his sister to 
tord Townshend, both his royal highness and the 
viscount had expected would have adhered to that 
connection — and neither forgave his desertion.— 
I am aware of the desultory manner in which I . 
have told my story, having mentioned the recon- 
ciliation of the king and prince before I have given 
any account of their public rupture. The chain of 
my thoughts led me into the preceding details, and, 
if I do not flatter myself, will have let you into t^e 
motives of my dramatis persons better than if I 
had more exactly observed chronology ; and as I 
am not writing a regular tragedy, and profess but 
to relate facts as I recollect them ; or (if you will 
aUow me to imitate French writers of tragedy), 
may I not plead that I have unfolded my piece as 
they do, by introducing two courtiers to acquaint 
one another, .and by bricole the audience, with 
what had passed in the penetralia before the tra- 
gedy commences ? 

The exordium thus duly prepared, you must sup- 
pose, ladies, that the second act opens with a royal 
christening. The princess of Wales had been de- 
livered of a second son. The prince had intended 

• ThomM Hoiks Pelbam* duke of Newcastle, lord cham- 
berlain, then secretary of state, and lastly first lord of the 
treasury unde^ Oeatge the second ; the same king to whoin~ 
he had been so obnoxious in the preceding reign. He was 
oldiged by George the third to resign his pott. 
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his uncle the duke of Vork, bishop of Osnabi^ij^^ 
sl^onld with his majesty be godfathers. 'SoihJng 
could equal the indignation of his royal highness 
when the king named the duke of Newcastle for 
second sponsor, and would hear of no other. The 
christening took place .as usual in the princess's 
bed-chamber. Lady Suffolk, then in waiting as 
woman of the bed-chamber, and of most accurate 
memory, painted the scene to me exactly. On one 
side of the bed stood the godfathers and godmother ; 
on the other the prince, and the princess's ladies. 
No sooner had the bishop closed the ceremony, 
than the prince, crossing the feet of the bed in a 
rage, stepped up to the duke of Newcastle, and, 
holding up his hand and fore-finger in a menacing 
attitude, said, " You are a rascal, but I shall find 
you ;" meaning, in broken English, " I shall find 
a time to be revenged.". — " What was my astonishr 
ment," continued lady Suffolk, " when going to the 
princess's apartment the next morning, the yeomen 
in the guard-chamber pointed their hsdberds at my 
breast, and told me I must not pass ! I urged that 
it was my duty to attend the princess. They smd, 
* No matter ; I must not pass that way.' " 

In one word, the king had been so provoked at 
the prince's outrage in his presence, that it had 
been determined to inflict a still gi-eater insult on 
his royal highness. His threat to the duke was 
pretended to be understood as a challenge ; and to 
prevent a duel he had actually been put under ar- 
rest — as if a prince of Wales could stoop to fight 
with a subject. The arrest was soon taken off; 
but at night the prince and prince were ordered 
to leave the palacei and retired to the house of her 
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■beriain, the earl of Grantham, b Albemarle- 
et. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Aia trifling work is a miscellany of detached 
necCionSy ( will, ere I quit the article of George 
iraty mention two subjects of very unequal im* 
, which belong peculiarly to hit reign. Tlie 

was the deprivation of Atterbnry, bi8h<^ of 
lieater. Nothing more offensiye to men of 
itly principles could easily have happened : yet, 
n a country of which the constitution waa 
Mied on rational and liberal grounds, and where 
king men had so recently exerted themselyes to 
iode the prejudices attached to the persons of 
fB and churchmen, it was impossible to detad 
bishop's treason, but by denying it ; or to con- 
n his condemnation, but by supposing illegali- 

in the process : both were vehemently uiged 
i\» fisction, as his innocence was pleaided by 
self. That punishment and expulsion from his 
itry may stagger the virtue even of a good man, 
exasperate him against his country, is perhaps 
iral, and humanity ought to pity it. But what* 

were the prepossessions of his friends in his 
or, charity must now believe that Atteitmry 
always an ambitious turbulent priest, attached 
le house of Stuart, and consequently no fi^end 
le civil and religions liberties of his country : 
fc mast be acknowledged, that the disapiioiiit* 
t of his ambidonby the queen's death, and the 
a^Hitam of hit miniiterial assodatei^lMA^aftpw^ 

c2 
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en attempts to restore the expelled fiunily in hopes 
of realizing his aspiring views. His letters pub- 
lished by Nicho^ breathe the impetuous spiiit of 
his youth. His exclamation on the queen's death, 
when he offered to proclaim the pretender at Gha- 
ring-cross in pontificalibus, and swore, on not being 
supported, that there was the best cause in England 
lost for want of spirit, is now believed also. His 
papers, deposited with king James's in the Scottish 
college at Paris, procliumed in what sentiments he 
died ; and the ^-similes of his letters published 
by sir David Dalrymple leave no doubt of his hav- 
ing in his exile entered into the service of the pre- 
tender. Culpable as he was, who but must lament 
that so classic a mind had only assumed so elegant 
and amiable a semblance as he adopted after the 
disappointment of his prospects and hopes ? His 
letter in defence of the authenticity of lord Cla- 
rendon's history, is one of the most beautiful and 
touching specimens of eloquence in our language. 
It was not to load the character of the bishop., 
nor to affect candour by applauding his talents, tmi 
T introduced mention of him ; much less to im 
pnte to him any- consciousness of the intende 
crime that I am going to relate. The person again 
whom the blow was supposed to be meditated nev 
in the most distant manner suspected the bishop 
being privy to the plot — No : animosity of parti 
and malevolence to the champions of the house 
Brunswic, no doubt suggested to some blind zea7 
the perpetration of a crime, which would ne 
Mffily-have injured the bishop's cause, and cOUli 
Ito means liave prevented his disgrace, 
f Ml"* jJiohnitoney an ancient gentleman^ who 
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beoi tecretary of state for Scotland, his country, in 
the reign of king William, was a zealous friend of 
By fiither, sir. Robert, and who, in that period of 
assassination plots, had imbibed such a tincture of 
suspicion, that he* was continually notifying simi- 
lar machinations t6 my father, and warning 4iim 
to be OOL his guard against them. Sir Robert, in- 
trepid and unsuspicious^ used to rsdly his good 
monitor; and, when serious, told him, that his 
yfe was too constantly exposed to his enemies to 
make it of any use to be watchful on any particular 

• At the time of the Preston rebellion, a Jacobite, w1k> 
sometimes 'ftimished sir Robert' with intelligence, sitting 
alone with him one night, suddenly putting his hand into 
his bosom and rising, said, " Why do not I kill you now ?** 
Walpole starting up, replied, '* Because I am a younger 
man and a stronger.** They sat down again and discussed 
the person's information. But sir Robert •afterwards had 
reasons for thinking that the spy had no intention of as- 
Mwsinaticm, but had hoped, by intimidating, to extort m»- 
ney from him. Yet if no real attempt was made on his 
life, it was not firom want of suggestions to it. One of the 
weekly journals pointed out sir Robert's frequent passing 
Putney-bridge late at night, attended but by one or two 
serrants, on his way to New Park, as a proper plaee : and 
after sir Robert's death, the second earl of Egmont told 
me, that he was once at a consultation of the opposition, in 
which it was proposed to have sir Robert ^urdered by a 
mob, of which the earl had declared his abhorrence. Such 
an attempt was actually made in 1733, at the time of the 
funous excise-bill. As the minister descended the stairs ot 
the house of commons on the night he carried the bill, he 
was guarded on one side by his second son Edward, and en 
the other by general Charles Churdiill ; but the crowd be- 
hind endeavoured to throw him down, as he was a bulky 
man, and trample him to death ; and that not succeeding, 
they tried to strange him by pulling his red doak tight— 
but Ibrtonately the sCrings broke by the Tiotaaiee oC tkA \?3iV 
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It shall be very briefly, was the reriviil of the 
Older ai the Bath. It was the measure of sir Robert 
WtHpoilef and was an artful bank of thirty-six ri- 
bands to supply a fund of farours in lieu of places. 
He meant too to stave off the demands for garten, 
and intended that the red should be a step to the 
bhie ; and accordingly took. one of the former him* 
sell. He oifered the new order to old Sarah, dnchew 
of Mariborough, for her grandson the duke, and fpr 
the dnke of Bedford, who had married one of her 
grand-daughters *r She haughtily replied, they 
should take nothing but the garter. " Madam," 
said sir Robert coolly, *^ they who take the bath 
will the sooner have the garter." The next year 
he took the latter himself with the- duke of Rich- 
mond, both having been previously instaUed knights 
of t&e revived institution. 

Before I quit king George the first, I vnll relate 
t story very expressive of his good-humoured pre- 
sence of mind. 

On one of his journeys to Hanover his coach 
broke. At a distance in view was a chateau of a 
considerable jGrerman nobleman. The king sent to 
borrow assistance. The possessor came, conveyed 
the king to his house, and begged the honour of his 
majesty's accepting a dinner^ while his .carriage was 
repsuring ; and, while the dinner was preparing, 
bulged leave to amuse his majesty with a collection 
of pictures, which he had formed in several tours 
to Italy. But what did the king see in one of the 

* Wriothetly» duke of Bedford, had married lady Anne 
l^erton, only daughter of Scroop, duke of Bridgewafter, l^y 
lady ElinbeCli ChurchUl, daughter of John* duke of H^h 
borough, . 
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rooms bat an unknown portrait of a person in the* 
rob^and with the regalia of the sovereigns of Great 
Briton I George asked whom it represented. The 
nobleman replied, with much diffident but decent 
respect, that in various journeys to Rome he had 
be^ acqu^nted with the chevalier de St. George, 
who had done him the honour of sending him that 
picture. '* Upon my word," said the king instant- 
ly, '^ it is very like to the family." It was ii»- 
possible to remove the embarrassment of the pro- 
prietor with more good breeding. 



CHAPTER V. 

The tfnexpected death of George the first on his 
road to Hanover was instantly notified by lord 
Townshend, secretary of state, who attended his 
majesty, to his brother sir Robert Walpole, who as 
expeditiously was the first to carry the news to the 
successor and hail him king. The next step was, 
to ask who his majesty would please should draw 
his speech to the council — *' Sir Spencer Compton," 
replied the new monarch. — ^The answer was ded- 
sive — and Implied sir Robert's dismission. Sir 
Spencer Compton was speaker of the house of com- 
mons, and treasurer, I think, at that time, to his 
royal highness, who by that first command implied, 
his intention of making sir Spencer his prime mU 
nister. He was a worthy man, of exceedingly grave 
formality, but of no parts — as his conduct imme- 
diately proved. The poor gentleman was so little 
qualified to accommodate himself to the grandeur 
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of the m<nkient, and to conceire how a new sove- 
reign should address himself to his ministers, and 
he had also been so far from meditating to supplant 
the premier,* that in his distress It was to sir Ro- 
bert himself he had recourse, and whom he be- 
aonglit io make the draught of the king's speech 
for him. The new queen, a better judge than her 
husband of the capacities of the two candidates, 
and who had silently watched for a moment proper 
for overturning the new designations, did not lose 
a moment in observing to the king how prejudicial 
it would be to his afiairs, to prefer to the minister 
in possession a man in whose own judgment his 
predecessor was the fittest person to execute his 
office. From that moment there was no more 
quesdon of sir Spencer C!ompton as prime minister. 
He was created an earl, soon received the garter, 
and became president of that council, at the head 
of which he was much fitter to sit than to direct. 
Fourteen years afterwards he again was nominated 
by the same prince to replace sir Robert as first lord 
of the treasury, on the latter*s forced resignation ; 
but not as prime nunister, the conduct of afiiedrs 
being soon ravished from him by that dashing ge- 
nius the earl of Granville, who reduced him to a 
dpher for the Uttle year in which he survived, and 
in which his incapacity had been obvious. 

* Sir Spencer Compton, afterwards earl of Wilmiofton, 
WM fo far firom resenting sir Robert's superior talents, that 
he remained steadfastly attached to him; and when the 
fianous motion for removing sir Robert was made in both 
houses, lord Wilmington, though confined to his bed, and 
with his head blistered, rose and went to the house of lords, 
to Tote iigainst a measure that avowed its own injustioe, by 
bdag gnmnded dbly on popular clamour. 
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The ^aeen; impatient to destroy aU hopes of 
change, took the earliest opportunity of *dedariiig 
her own sentiments. The instance I shall cite will 
be a true picture of courtiers, ^rheir majesties hi^ 
removed from Richmond to their temporary palaee 
in Leicester-fields* on the very evening of their 
receiving notice of their accession to the crown; 
and the next day all the nobility and gentiy in towif 
crowded to kiss their hands : my mother amodgsl 
the rest, who, sir Spencer Compton's designationy 
and not its evaporation, being known, could not 
make her way between the scomftd backs and-el'' 
bows of her late devotees, nor could approach nearef 
to the queen than the third or fourth row: — bol 
no sooner was she descried by her mi^esty, Um 
the queen said aloud, << There I am sure I see a 
friend 1" — ^The torrent divided and shrunk to either 
side ; " and as I came away," suid my mother, 
** I might have vralked orer their heads, if I had 
pleased." 

The pre-occupation of the queen in fiftvour of 
Walpole must be explained. He had early disco-^ 
vered, that in whatever gallantries George prince 
of Wales indulged or affected, even the person of 
liis princess was dearer to him than any charms is 
his misitresses : and though Mrs. Howard (tSter^ 
wards lady Suffolk) was openly his declared £»• 
vonrite, as avowedly as the duchess of Kendal was 
his fiither^s, sir Robert's sagacity discerned that the 

* It wu the town residence of tbe Sidneyi, etrk of 
Leleettar, of whom it ww hired, «• it was afterwarde hf 
Frederic prinoe of Walei, mi a dmilar quarrel with hie 
fiithert lieaddedtoitSaville-kWMibbiloi^lngtoilrQeone 
Savine, fi» his idiildnn. 
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power would be lodged with the wife, not with the 
mistress; and he not only devoted, himself to the 
prinpesSy but totally abstained from even visiting 
M|8. Howard; while the injudicious multitude con- 
diided, that the common consequences of an in- 
constant husband's passion for his concubine would 
f<^w; and accordingly warmer, if not public, tows 
were made to the supposed favourite than to the 
prince's consort. They especially, who in the late 
reign had been out of favour at court, had, to pave 
their ftiture path to favour, and to secure the fall 
of sir Robert Walpole, sedulously, and no doubt 
zealously, dedicated themselves to the mistreat: 
BoUnbroke secretly, his friend' Swift openly, and 
as ambitiously, cultivated Mrs. Howard : and the 
ncaghbourhood of Pope's villa to Richmond £u^- 
tated liheir intercourse ; though his religion forbade 
his entertaining views beyond those of serving his 
friends . Lord Bathurst, another of that connection, 
, and lord Chesterfield, too early for his interest, 
! founded their hopes on Mrs. Howard's influence ; 
' bat astonished and disappointed at finding Walpole 
not shaken from his seat, they determined on an 
experiment that should be the touch-stone of Mrs. 
i Howard's credit. They persuaded jier to demand 
; of the new king an earl's coronet for lord Bathurst 
r->Sbe did — the queen put in her veto — and Swift 
i in des|»air returned to Ireland, to lament queen 
; Anne and corse queen Caroline, under the mask 
I of patriotism, in a country he abhorred and de- 
69ised. 

To Mrs. Howard Swift's ingratitude was base. 
8ke Indnbitably had not only exerted all her interest 
to second his and his factioi^'s interests, but Us^i«^ 
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queen Caroline and the minister as little as they 
did. Yet, when Swift died, he left behind him a 
character of Mrs. Howard by no means flattering^ 
which was publislied in his posthumous works. On 
its appearance, Mrs. Howard (become lady SnifoUE) 
said to me in her calm, dispassionate manner, ** AU 
I can say is, that it is very different from one that 
he drew of me and sent to me many years ago, and 
which I have, written by his own hand." 

Lord Chesterfield, rather more ingenuoaSy as his 
character of her, but under a feigned name, was 
printed in his life, though in a paper of which he 
\¥as not known to be the author, was not more con- 
sistent. Eudosia, described in the weekly journal 
called Conmion Sense, for September 10, 1737, was 
meant for lady Suffolk — yet was it no fiinlt of hers 
that he was proscribed at court ; nor did she per- 
haps ever know,, as he never did till the year before 
his death, when I acquainted him with it by his 
friend sir John Irwin, why he had been put into 
the queen's Index expurgatorius. The queen had 
an obscure window at St. James's that looked Into 
a dark passage, lighted only by a single lamp at 
idght, which looked upon Mrs. Howard's apartment. 
Lord Chesterfield, one twelfth-night, at court, had 
won so large a sum of money, that he thought It 
Imprudent to carry it home- in the dark, and depo- 
rted it with the mistress. Thence the queen in- 
ferred great intimacy; and thenceforwards lord 
Chesterfield could obtain no favour from court | 
and, finding himself desperate, went into opposi- 
tion. My father himself long afterwards told me 
the story, and had become the principal object of 
the peer's satiric wit, though he had not been the 
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lOver of bb disgrace. The weight of tliat aager 
!il nwre disgracefully on the king, as i shall men- 
4IB iihthe next chapter. 

I will here interrupt the detail of what I have 
etrd of the commencement of that reign, and 
iitber anecdotes of the queen and the mistress, 
11 1 have related the second very memorable trans - 
iftSon of that sera ; and which would come in awk- 
'anQy, if postponed tiU I have dispatched many 
ibseqnent particulars. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LT the first touncil held by the new sovereign^^Dr. 
ITake, archbishop of Canterbury, produced the will 
f the late king, and delivered it to the successor, 
i^tecting it would be opened and read in council. 
>n the contrary, hi's majesty put it into his pocket, 
nd stalked out of the room, without uttering a 
rord on the subject. The poor prelate was thun- 
Icrstmck, and had not the presence of mind or the 
conge to demand the testament's being opened, 
ir'at least to have it registered. No man present 
hose to be more hardy than the person to whom 
he deposit had been trusted— perhaps none of them 
mmediately conceived the possible violation of so 
lofeinn an act so notoriously existent. Still, as the 
dng never mentioned the will more, whispers only 
ff degrees informed the public, that the will was 
NDrnt, at least that its injunctions were never fitl- 
Uied. 
What the contents were was never ascertidivcA^ 



The legacy to the duchess was 8 
on the brink of coming to open and 1 
Lord Chesterfield marrying her nic 
the countess of Walsinghaiu, and re 
pruscription at court, was believed 
tuted, or at least to have threatc 
recovery of the legacy to the dnche 
was then become entitled : and it w: 
believed that he was quieted by i 
twenty thousand pounds. 

Bat if the archbishop had too 1 
the trust reposed in him from wes 
of spirit, there were two other m 
such plea of imbecility, and who, be 
and above being awed, basely sacr 
nonr and integrity for positive sordi 
the first had deposited duplicates 
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BO dovbt as little conscientionB and as corrapt^-^It 
is ^tf the late king of Pnusia did not learn their 
io&iiioiis treachery ! 

Diseonrsing once with lady Snfiblk on that snjl- 
presRed testament, she made the only plausible sha- 
ikHT of an ezxfnse that conld be made for Oeorg0 the 
seoond — She told me, that George the first had 
bvnt two wills made in fJEiTonr of his son. They 
were prolktbly the wills of the dake and dnchess of 
Zdl ; or one of them might be that of his mother, 
the princess Sophia. 

The crime of the first George conld only palliate, 
not Jnstify, the criminality of the second ; for the 
second did not pnnish the guilty, but the innocent. 
Btt bad precedents are always dangerous, and too' 
likely to be copied. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I wiLt now resume the story of lady Suffolk, whose 
history, though she had none of that inflnente on 
the transactions of ther cabinet that was expected, 
will still probably be more entertaining to two 
yMug ladles, than a magisterial detail of political 
evients, the traces of which at least may be found in 
jevraais and brief chronicles of the times. The in- 
teiftor of courts, and the lesser features of history, 
are- preeisdy those with which we are least ac- 
(jaaiated, T mean of the age preceding our own. 
Saeb anecdotes are forgotten in the multiplicity of 
those that ensue, or reside only in the memory of 
iAe M persons, or have not yet emerged Vnxi^' 
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^bUdCf from the porte-iettUles of sndi gi 
Bnotdmes as mysdf. Trifling I will not c 
sdf s for, while 1 hare such charming dise 
fOti two to inform ; and though acnte or p 
pOUdcians, for whom they are not meant, m 
oeflM these pages ; which is preferable, the 
of an Ustorian who toils for fame and for a 
hom he Icnows not whom ; or my carelet 
mission to paper of perhaps insignificamt p 
that i remember, but penned for the amusei 
a pidr of such sensible and cultiirated min 
never met at so early an age, and whose ii 
I do know will read me with candour, am 
me Uiat ^nite of fiame to which I aspire, tl 
piobation of my endearonrs to divert their e 
in the country ? O Ouicciardin ! is posthum 
nown so valuable as the satisfaction of readin 
court-tales to the lovely B— ys ? 

Henrietta Hobart was daughter of sir Hen 
sister of sir John Hobart, knight of th^ I 
the revival of the order, and afterwards 
interest made a baron ; and since created 
Buckinghamshire. 

. She was first married to Mr; Howard, the 3 
brodier of more than one earl of Sufiblk ; tc 
title he at last succeeded himself, and left a 
bar, who was the last earl of that brand 
had but the deader fortune of an ancient be 
(langfater; and Mr. Howard's circumstance 
the rfeverae of opulent. It was the dose ol 
Anne's reign : the yonng couple saw no ste] 
prudent than to resort to Hanover, and em 
to.ingratiate themselTes with the future sov 
of /England. Still so narrow was theicforta 
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r. Howard finding it expedient to gire a dinner to 
i Hanorerian ministers, Mrs. Howard is sidd to 
le nciificed her beantifol head of hair to pay for 
i cxpenM. It mnst be recollected, that at that 
ilod were in fashion those enormous fhll-bottom- 
wigB which often cost twenty and thirty guineas. 
n. Howard was extremely acceptable to the in- 
Ugent princess Soplda-— but did not at that time 
dfie fiarther impression on the electoral prince, 
n on hifl father's succession to the crown to be 
pointed one of the bedchamber-women to the 
m princess of Wales. 

Ilie elder Whig politicians became miidsters to 
t king. The most promising of the young iords 
d gentlemen of that party, and the prettiest and 
eUeat of the young ladies, formed the new oonrt 
the prince and princess of Wales. The apart- 
snt of the bedchamber-woman in wtuting beeame 
B fisahionable evening rendezvous of the most 
itingnished wits and beauties. Lord Chester- 
Idy then lord Stanhope, lord Scarborough, Carr 
'd Hervey, elder brother of the more Imown John 
rd Hervey, and reckoned to have superior parts, 
neral (at that time only colonel) Charles Churchill, 
d others not necessary to rehearse, were oon- 
iBt attendants: miss Lepelle, afterwards lady 
inrey, my mother, lady Walpole, Mrs. Selwyn, 
itlier of the £Eunous George, and herself of much 
ladljr and pretty, Mrs. Howard, and above all for 
iwmal admiration, miss Bellenden, one of the 
ddi of honour. Her foce and person were charm- 
(; Ur^Y she was almost to etourderie ; and so 
naaUe she was, that I nefer heard her mentioned 
ffnvMnda by one of her contemponxiea w\io ^^ 



bf her, be took oat his pttrse ana c 
nej. He repeated the numeration : 
kDcten lost her patience, and criec 
ctmiot bear it ! if you count your n 
I will go out of the room." The el 
did not tempt her more than the 
royal highness. In fact, her heart 
a&d so tlie prince, finding his love fr 
ed. He was even so generous as t 
that if she would discover the objec 
and would engage not to marry wit] 
he would consent to the match, ant 
to her husband. She gave him 
emcted, but without dclLnowledgl 
and then, lest his highness should 
stade in the way, married, withoui 
oolonel Campbell, one of the gro< 
'•itMnher. and who long afterwar 
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prinoe'fl passk)!!, and, on Mrs. Campbell's ecHpse, 
nooeeded to her Mend's post of fayourite— >but 
not to her resistance. 

From the steady deoonim of Mrs. Howard, I 
MMmlri ooBclnde that she would hare preferred tiie 
■dfiiotages of her situation to the ostentatious edat 
of it : hnt many obstacles stood in the way of total 
ooBcealment ; nor do I suppose that love had any 
Aare in the sacrifice she miade of her virtue. She 
had fSelt poverty, and was for from disliking power. 
Mr. Howiurd was probably as little agreeable to her 
at he proved worthless. The king, thou§^ very 
amorous, was certainly more attracted by a silly 
idea he had entertained of gallantry being becoming, 
than by a love of variety ; and he added the more 
c;gregious folly of fancying that inconstancy proved 
he was not governed: but so awkwardly did he 
manage that artifice, that it but demonstrated more 
clearly the influence of the queen. With such a 
lUsposition, secrecy would by no means have an- 
swered his majesty's views : yet the publicity of 
the Intrigue was especially owing to Mr. Howard, 
who, far from ceding his wife quietly, went one 
night into the quadrangle of St. James's, and voci- 
ferously demanded her to be restored to him before 
the guards and other audience. Being thrust out, 
he sent a letter to her by the archbishop of Canter* 
bury, recluming her, and the archbishop by his 
hiBtructions consigned the summons to the queen, 
who had the malicious pleasure of delivering the 
leiter to her rival. 

Such intemperate proceedings by no means in- 
vited the new nustress to leave the asylum of St. 
James'a. She was safe while under the ^ro^ tqkA -. 

D 
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even after the rupture between the king and prince 
(for the afiair commenced in the reign of the firrt 
George), and though the prince, on quittii^ St. 
James's, resided in a private house, it was too 
serious an enterprise to attempt to take his wife by 
force out of the palace of the prince of Wales. Tlie 
case was altered, when, on the arrival of summer, 
their royal highnesses were to remove to Richmond. 
Being only woman of the bedchamber, etiquette did 
not allow Mrs. Howard the entr^ of the coach with 
the princess. She apprehended that Mr. Howard 
might seize her on the road. -To baffle such an 
attempt, her friends, John duke of Argyle, and his 
brother, the earl of Hay, called her in the coach of 
one of them by eight o'dock in the morning of the 
day, at noon of which the prince and princess were 
to remove, and lodged her safely in their house at 
Richmond. During the summer a negotiation was 
commenced with the obstreperous husband, and he 
sold his own noisy honour and the possession of his 
wife for a pension of twelve hundred a-year. 

These now little-known anecdotes of Mr. How- 
ard's behaviour I received between twenty and thirty 
years afterwards from the mouth of lady Suffolk her- 
self. She had left the court about the year 1735, 
and passed her summers at her villa of Marble-hill 
- at Twickenham, living very retired both there and 
in London. I purchased Strawberry-hill in 1747 ; 
and being much acquainted with the houses of Dor- 
set, Vere, and others of lady Suffolk's iniimatesi 
was become known to her; though she and my 
fother had been at the head of two such hostile 
factions at court. Becoming neighbours, and both, 
after her second husband's death, living single and 
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idon^y our acqusdntance turned to intimacy. She 
was extremely deaf, and consequently had more 
satisfaction in narrating than in listening ; her me- 
mory both of remote and of the most recent facts 
was correct beyond belief. I, like yoa, was indnl- 
gent to, and fond of old anecdotes. Each of ni 
•knew different parts of many court-stories, and each 
was eager to learn what either could relate more ; 
-and thus, by comparing notes, we sometimes copld 
•make out discoveries of a third circumstance*, be- 
fore unknown to both. Those evenings, and I had 
many of them in- autumnal nights, were extremely 
agreeable ; and if this chain of minutiae proves so 
to you, yon owe perhaps tp those convefsations the 
fiddity of my memory, which those repetitions re- 
called and stamped so lastingly. 

In this narrative will it be unwelcome to you, if 
1 8al)}oin a faithful portnut of the heroine of tUs 
part ? I^ady Suffolk was of a just height, well made, 
extremely f£ur, with the finest light brovm hair ; 
was remarkably genteel, and always well dressed 
with taste and simplicity. Those were her per- 
sonal charms, for her fiace was regular and agree- 
able rather than beautiful ; and those charms she 
retained with little diminution to her death at the 
age of 79. Her mental qualifications were by no 
means shining ; her eyes and countenance showed 
her character, which was grave and mild. Her 
itrict love of truth and her accurate memory were 

• The Mine thing^has happened to nw by books. A 
pMMfe lately read has recalled some other formerly per^ 
ttiedt and both together have opened to me, or cleared 
■p ioine iUxd ftwt, whieh neither separately would here 
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always in nhison, smd made her too drcomstaBtial 
on trifles. She was discreet without being reserved ; 
and having no bad qualities, and being constant to 
her connections, she preserved uncommon respect 
to the end of her life ; and from the propriety and 
decency of her behaviour was always treated as if 
her virtue had never been questioned ; her friends 
even affecting to suppose tliat her connection witl) 
the Icing had been confined to pure friendshipd — 
Unfortunately, his majesty's passions were. .too in- 
delicate to Yvxve been confined to Platonic love for 
a- woman who was deaf* — sentiments he had ex- 
pressed in a letter to the queen, who, however 
jealous of lady Suffolk, had latterly dreaded the 
king's contracting a new attachment to a younger 
rivsd, and had prevented lady Suffolk from leaving 
the court- as early as she had wished to do. ''I 
don't'know," said his majesty, " why yon will not 
let me part with an old deaf woman, of whom I am 
weary." 

Her credit had always been extremely limited by 
the queen's superior influence, and by the devoUon 
of the minister to her majesty. Except a barony, 

• lAdy Sttfiblk WM early aflRected with deafhess. Chfltd- 
den the surgeon, then hi favour at court, persuaded her 
that he had hopes of being able to cure deaftiess by saoe 
operation on the driun of the ear, and oflbred to try 13» 
experiment on a condemned convict then in Newgate, who 
was deaf. If the man oould be pardoned* he would try it; 
and, if he succeeded, would practise the same cure on hm 
ladyship. She obtained the man's paidon, who wis eousin 
to Cheselden, who had feigned that pretended discosrery to . 
save his relation— and no more was heard of tlie experi- 
ment. The man saved his ear too-- but Cheselden was dis- 
graced at court. 
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red riband, and a good place for her brother, hidy 
iffolk ooold succeed but m very subordinate re- 
mmendations. Her own acquisitions were so mo- 
rate, that, besides Marble-hill, which cost the 
Dg ten or twelre thousand pounds, her com- 
lisance had not been too dearly purchased. She 
ft the court with an income so Uttle to be envied, 
at, though an economist and not expensive, by 
e lapee of some annuities on lives not so pro* 
aged aa her own,' she found herself straitened^ 
id, besides Marble-hill, did not at most leave 
penty thousand pounds to her family. On qnit- 
ig court, she married Mr. George Berkeley, and 
itHved him. 

No established mistress of a sovereign ever en- 

yed less of the -brilliancy of the situation than 

dy Suffolk. Watched and thwarted by the queen, 

schdmed by the minister, she owed to the digidty 

her own behaviour, and to the contradiction of 

iir enemies, the chief respect that was paid to 

V and which but ill compensated for the slaivery 

ber attendance, and the mortifications she en^ 

3d. She was elegant; her lover the reverse, 

most unentertaining^and void of confidence in 

His motions too were measured by edquette 

the dock. He visited her every evening at 

; bat with such dull punctuality, that he fte- 

ly walked about his chamber for ten ndnutes 

bis watch in his hand, if the stated minute 

>t arrived. 

from the queen she tasted more positive 

OS. Till she became countess of Suffolk, 

ttantly dressed the queen's head, who de- 

in subjecting her to such senrUe qXBxxa^ 
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though always apologizing to her good Howard, 
Often her majesty bad more complete triumph. It 
happened more than once, that the king, coming 
into the room, while the queen was dressing, has 
snatched off the handkerchief, and, turning mddy 
to Mrs. Howard, has cried, ''Because yon have an 
ugly neck yourself, you hide the queen's." 

It is certain that the king always preferred tlie 
queen's person to that of any other wouuui; nor 
ever described his idea of beauty, but he drew the 
picture of his wife. 

Queen Caroline was said to have been very hand- 
some at her marriage, soon after which she had 
the small-pox ; but was little marked by it, and 
retained a most pleasing countenance. It was fall 
of majesty or mildness as she pleased, and her pe^ 
netrating eyes expressed whatever she had a mind 
they should. Her voice too was captivating, and 
her hands beautifully small, plump, and graceful. 
Her understanding was uncommonly strong; and 
so 'was her resolution. From their earliest con- 
nection she haA determined to govern the king, 
and deserved to do so ; for her submission to his 
will was unbounded, her sense much superior, and 
his honour and interest always took place of her 
own : so that her love of power, that was predo- 
minant, was dearly bought, and rarely ill employed. 
She was ambitious too of fame ; but, shackled by 
her devotion to the king, she seldom could pursue 
that object. She wished to be a patroness of learn- 
ed men: but George had no respect for them or 
their works ; and her majesty's own taste was not 
very exquisite, nor did he allow her time to culti- 
TRte any studies. Her generosity would have dis- 
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dfy for she valued money but as the in- 
of her good purposes : but he stinted her 
Imost all her passions ; and though she 
r, nothing more than to be liberal, she 
mpatation of his avarice, as she did of 
his fiwlts. Often, when she had made 
lid proper promises of preferment, and 
persuade the king to comply, she suffered 
i of word to £all on her, rather than re- 
in. Though his affection and confidence 
xe implicit, he lived in dread of being 
o be governed by her ; and that silly pa- 
extended even to the most private mo- 
business with my father. Whenever he 
be queen rose, curtsied, and retired, or 
retire. Sometimes the king condescended 
stay — on both occasions she and sir Ro- 
>reviously settled the business to be dis- 
kunetimes the king would quash the pro- 
uestion, and yield after retalking it over 
-but then he boasted to sir Robert that 
* had better considered it. 
the queen's delights was the improvement 
den at Richmond ; and the king believed 
'or all with her own money — nor would 
ok at her intended plans, saving he did 
ow she flung away her own revenue. He 
3Cted the aids sir Robert furnished to her 
treasury. When she died, she was in- 
enty thousand pounds to the king, 
ming I have said was superficial; her 
; o€ languages as Uttle accurate. Hie 
1 1^ bluff Westphalian accent, spoke Eng. 
ctly. The queen's chief study was di- 
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vinitj; and she had rather weakened her 
enlightened it. She was at least not orth< 
her confidante lady Sundon> an absurd 
pons simpleton, swayed her ^countenanc 
the less-believing clergy. The queen ho^ 
so sincere at her death, that when archb: 
ter was to administer the sacrament tc 
declined talking it, very few persons bei 
room. When the prelate retired, the cc 
the aate-room crowded round him, crj 
lord, has the queen received ?" His gra 
eluded the question, only saying most 
'''her m^esty was in a heavenly dispositi 
the truth escaped the public. 

She suffered more ui^ustly by declining 
son, the prince of Wales, to whom shi 
blessing and forgiveness-— but conceivii 
treme distress it would lay on the king, 
thus ^forced to forgive so impenitent a 
banish him again if once recalled, she 
preferred a meritorious husband to a 
child. 

The queen's greatest error was too hi( 
nion of her own address and art : I9he 
that all who did not dare to contradict 
imposed upon ; and she had the additic 
mess of thinking that she could play off 
sons Tdthout being discovered. That mi 
mour, and at other times her hazarding ' 
idve truths, made her many enemies : an 
pUclty in fomenting jeafousies between 
aten, that each might be more dependei 
sel^was DO sound wisdom. It was the < 
blflwinto a flame the ill-Uood betwe^ 
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Wilpole and las brother-in-law lord Townshend. 
Yet thongh she disliked some of the cabinet, she 
never let her own prejudices distnrb the king's 
affidrs, provided the obnoxious psud no court to the 
MfatWM . Lord Ilay was the only man, who, by 
■Mnaging Scotland for sir Robert Walpole, was 
laaiiittdned by Mm in spite of his attachment to 
lady Suffolk. 

The queen's great secret was her owii mptnTe, 
wttidi till her last illness nobody knew but the 
kSngy her German ntrse, Mrs. Midlbome, and one 
other person. To prevent all suspidon, her ma- 
jesty would frequently stand some minutes in her 
shift talking to her ladies*; and though labouring 
with so dangerous a complaint, she made it so in- 
variable a rule never to refuse a desire of the king, 
that every mondng at Richmond she walked several 
adles with him; and more than once, when she 
had the gout in her foot, she dipped her whole leg 
hi eold water to be ready to attend him. Ihepafai, 
bar hnlk, and the exercise, tlirew her into such iita 
of perspiration as vented the gout — but those ex- 
ertions hastened the crisis of her distemper. It 
was great slirewdn^ in rir Robert Walpole, who, 
before Ber cUstemper broke out, cUsoovened her se- 

• While thtt queen dreaied, prayers used to be read in 
iShB ootward room, where hung a naked Venus. Mrs. Sel- 
mjn, hedehamber-woman in waiting, was one day ordered 
10 Ud liie du4»lain Dr. Madox (afterwards Mshc^ of Wor> 
OMtar) bcgfai tfaa Mrrioe. He said ardily, " And a very 
IMpcr altar^piees is here, madam ! " Queen Anne had th» 
■me custom ; and onee ordering the door to be shot whUe 
Aa shifted, the ohaplain stopped. The queen sent to ask 
iifey he did not proceed ? He replied, " he would not 
lAMIc the wofd of God thntagh tiie kef-hote." 

d2 
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cret. On my mother*8 death, who was of the 
queen's age, her majesty asked sir Robert man] 
physical questions — but he remarlced, that she 
oftenest reverted to a rupture, which had not beei 
the illness of his wife. When he came home, hi 
said to me, '* Now, Horace, I know by possessioi 
of what secret lady Sundon has preserved such ti 
ascendant over the queen." He was in the right 
How lady Sundon had wormed herself into thai 
mystery was never known. As sir Robert mah^ 
tained his influence over the clergy by Gibsoi 
bishop of London, he often met with troublesom< 
obstructions from lady Sundon, who espoused, as ! 
have said, the heterodox clergy; and sir Rober 
could never shake her credit. 

Yet the queen was constant in her protection o 
air Robert, and the day before she died gave i 
strong mark of her conviction that he was tb 
irmest support the king had. As they two al6m 
were standing by the queen's bed, she patheticaU; 
recommended, not the minister to the sovereign 
but the master to the servant. Sir Robert wa 
alarmed, and feared the recommendation wouli 
leave a fiEital impression — but a short- time after 
the king reading with sir Robert some interceptei 
letters from Germany, which sidd that now th* 
queen was gone sir Robert would have no protoc 
tion : *' On the contrary," said the king, ** yoi 
know she recommended me to you." This market 
the notice he had taken of the expression ; and I 
was the only notice he ever took of it : nay. Id 
migesty's grief was so excessive and so sincere 
that his kindness to his ndnister seemed fo !|i 
crease for the queen's sake. 
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The queen's dread of a rival was a feminiB 
weakness : the behariour of her eldest son was i 
real thorn. He early displayed his aversion to hli 
mcfther, who perhaps assumed too mach at first ^ 
yet it is certain that her good sense, and the in- 
terest of her family, would have prevented, if pos- 
tOiIe, the mutual dislilce of the father and son, and 
tiMir reciprocal contempt. As the opposition gave 
into all adulation towards the prince, his ill-poised 
head and vanity swallowed all their incense. He 
even early after his arrival had listened to a high 
act of disobedience. Money he soon wanted : old 
Sarah^ duchess of Marlborough*, 'ever proud and 

* That woman, who had risen to greatnMt and indt- 
pcBdent wealth by the weaknen of another queen, forgot, 
Uka the due D'Epemon, her own unmerited exaltation, and 
aftcted to brave successive courts, though sprung flrom the 
diigi of one. When the prince of Orange came over to 
■airy the princess royal, Anne, a boarded gallery with • 
iSBt-house roof was erected for the procession flrom the 
windows of the great drawing-room at St. James's cross the 
vden to the Lutheran chapel in the Mary. The prince 
teg Indisposed, and going to Bath, the marriage was de- 
Ted for some weeks, and the bourded gallery remained, 
rkenlng the windows of Marlborough-house . The duehess 
id, " I wonder when my neighbour George will take 
y his orange chest I " — which it did resemble. She did 
want that sort of wit*, which ill-temper, long know- 
I of the world, and insolence can sharpen — and envying 
tvour which she no longer possessed, sir R. Walpole was 

taron Oleieken, minister flrom DenmariL to Franoe, 

at Paris soon after the king his master had been there, 

Freoch lady being so ill-bred as to begin censuring 

ig to him, saying, <« Ah I monsieur, cfest une tete I" 

tOTonn^,** replied he instantly, stopping her by so 

• hint. 
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Wai^pole got iotelUgeiioe of 1 
It^ and the secrec was Imried 
Youth, folly, and indiscret 
fovng lady, and a large sum < 
have offered something Uke 
marriage, had it taken place 
cnae, what indeed could pror 
harbanms insult offered to ti 
Frederic's taking his wife < 
Hampton-court in the midd 
she was in actual labour, an( 
imininent risk of the lives oi 
the unidred palace and bed 
he no way of affW>nting his pa 
to lull his wife and the heir c 
thai wounds itself to vex its i 
of reflection. The scene whi 
feeling idiotism dosed Trith p 

often tiieoiljeet of her aatire. Yet 
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I lint notice of her son's exploits, set 
lues's to visit the princess by seven in 
The gracious prince, so far from at- 
ipology, spoke not a word to his nu>- 
her retreat gave her his hand, led her 
rt to her coach— still dumb!—- hnt a 
aaeembled at the gate, he kneeled 
lift, and humbly kissed her nuOestyV 
indignation must have shrunk Into 

• 

death of the queen, lady Yarmouth 
rfao had been the king's mistress at 
ng his latter journeys — and with the 
ty, for he always made her the con* 
i amours ; which made Mrs. Selwyn 
, he should be the last man with whom 
re an intrigue, for she luiew he would 
(k In his letters to the latter from 
laid, << You must love the Walmoden, 
m^." She was created a countess, and 
eight with him, but never employed 
: to assist his ministers, or to convert 
s and favours to her own adv^tage. 
sons, who both bore her husband's 
he younger, though never acknow* 
upposed the king's, and consequently 
idditioual homage from the courtiers, 
being one of the reconunendations to 
ice of lady Yarmouth, drew lord Ches* 
ridiculous distress. On his being made 
tate, he found a fair young lad in the 
' at St. James's, who aeemVii% hsolOg^. ^ 
rl, concluding it vrea xYi^ \s^Vc«v^^\ 
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8otiy.wa8 profase of attentions to the boy, and mon 
prddigal still of his prodigious regard for his mam 
ma. The shrewd boy received all his I'ordship'i 
TOWS with indulgence, and without betraying him 
self :— at last he said, ** I suppose your k>rdM] 
takes me for master Louis ; but I am only sir Wtt- 
Ham Russel, one of the pages." 

The king's last years passed as regularly as dock 
work. At nine at night he had cards in the apart 
ment of his daughters, the princesses. Amelia an 
CaroUne, with lady Yarmouth, two or three of til 
late queen's ladies, and as many of the most H 
▼oared officers of his own household. Every Sator 
day in summer he carried that uniform pjuty,' ba 
without his daughters, to dine at Richmond : t3ie 
went in coaches and six in the middle of the day 
with the heavy horse-guards kicldng up the dot 
before them, dined, walked an hour in the garda 
returned in the same dusty parade; and his ms 
jesty fancied himself the most gallant and Ihf 
prince in ISurope. 

His last year was glorious and triumphant f 
yond example ; and his death was most felidt 
to himself, being without a pang, without tasitir 
reverse, and when his sight and hearing wen 
nearly extinguished, that any prolongation c 
but have swelled to calamities. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



1 .4M tempted to drain my memoiy of all its rub- 
bish, and will set down a few more of my recollec- 
tions, Imt with less method than I have used even 
In the foregoing pages. 

I have said little or nothing of the king's two un- 
married daughters. Though they lived in the pa- 
lace with )iim, he never admitted them to any 
share in his politics ; and if any of the ministers 
paid them the compliment of seeming attachment, 
it was more for the sot than for the reality. The 
princess royal Anne, married in Holland, was of a 
most imperious and ambitious nature ; and on her 
mother's death, hoping to succeed to her credit, 
came from Holland on pretence of ill health : but 
the king, aware of her plan, was so offended, that 
he sent her to Bath as soon as she arrived, and as 
peremptorily back to Holland — I think, without 
in£fering her to pass two nights in London. 

Princess Amelia, as well-disposed to meddle, was 
confined to receiving court from the duke of New- 
castle, who affected to be in Ipve with her; and 
from the duke of Grafton, in whose connection 
with her there was more reuEdity. 

Princess Caroline, one of the most excellent of 
women, was devoted to the queen, who, as well as 
the king, had such confidence in her veracity, that 
on any disagreement amongst their children, they 
sidd, <* Stay, send for Caroline, and then we «»h»U. 
know the truth." 

Tbe memorable lord Hervey VaA de^caXA^^to^- 
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self to the queen, and certainly towards her death 
had gamed great ascendance with her. She had 
made him privy seal ; and as he took care to keep 
as well with sir Robert Walpole, no man stood in a 
more prosperous light. But lord Hervey, ,iHio 
handled all the weapons of a court,* had also made 
a deep Impression on the heart of the Tirtooos 
princess Caroline ; and as there was a mortal an* 
tipathy between -the duke of Qrafton and lord 
Henry, the court was often on the point of being 
disturbed, by the enmity of the favoaritefl of tke 
two princesses. The death of the queen deeply af- 
fected her daughter Caroline; and the change of 
the ministry four years after dislodged lord Herfey, 
whom for the queen's sake the king would have, 
saved, and who very ungratefully satirised the Uof 
in a ballad as if he had sacrificed him volimtarQy< 
IMsappointment, rage, and a distempered oonstitap 
-tioQ carried lord Hervey off, and overwhelmed Idi 
prineesst she 'never appeared hi pubUc after the 
queen's death ; and, being dreadfully afflicted with 
the rheumatism, never stirred out of her apart- 
ment, and rejoiced at her own dissolution lome 
years before her father. 

Her dster Amelia leagued herself with the Bed- 
ford fEUTtion during the latter part of her UHhefs 
life. When he died, she established herself re- 

• He had broken witii Frederic prince of Wales on hsr- 
ing shared the favours of his mistress, miss Vane, one r 
the queen's maids of honour. When she fdl in labour 
St. James's, and was delivered of a son, whidi she aserili 
to the prince, lord Hervey and lord Harrington eaeh tc 
dr Robert WalpcHe that he believed himself fsthec of t 
eAild, 
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; ti^oying no favour with her nephew, 
i princess dowager, she made a plea 
My and soon totally abstained fh>m 

' Cumberland never or very rarely in- 
ilhics. Power he woold have liked, 
med to oonrt It. His passion would 
ommand the., army ; and he would, I 
en too ready to aggrandize the crown 
qooesrive ditgosts weaned .his mind 
Iti ; and the grandeur of his sense* 
J made him indifferent to a worid 
ipointed all his views. The unpopn- 
le Scotch and Jacobites spread against 
&rU in suppressing the rebellion, his 
loiy, and the ^contempt he himself 
noe, his own ill success in his battles 
s father's treacherous sacrifice of him 
tion of Qoster-seven, the dereliction 
lUtical friends lord Holland and lord 
1 the rebuffing spite of the princess 
those mortifications centering on a 
rtdently tending to dissolution, made 
!^ect himself, and ready to shake off 



n bif very diildhood gSTe a mark of his 
M. He bad diipleaied the queen, and iht 
da chamber. When he appeared agidn, he 
VilUam," sa|d the queen, '< what have yon 

' Reading.** " Reading what ?** " Tho 

id what did you read ther^?" •' About 

» " And what about them ?" " Why, 

to Iftary, Woman I vrbail haoX \bna \a ^ 
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being, act an encnmbrance not worth the attention 
of a superior understanding. 

From the time the duke first appeared on the 
stage of the public, all his father's ministers had 
been blind to his royal highness's capacity, or 
were afraid of it. Lord Granville, too giddy him- 
self to sound a young prince, had treated him ar- 
rogantly, when the king and the earl had projected 
a match for him with the princess of Denmartc. 
The duke, accustomed by the queen and his go- 
vernor Mr. Poyntz to venerate the wisdom of Ar 
Robert Walpole, then on his death-bed, sent Mr. 
Poyntz the day but one before sir Robert expired, 
to consult him how to avoid the match. Sir Robert 
advised his royal highness to stipulate for an am^ 
settlement. The duke took the sage oounsel-^Mid 
heard no more of his intended bride. 

The low ambition of lord Hardwicke, the child- 
ish passion for power of the duke of Newcastle, 
and the peerish jealousy of Mr. Pelham^ com- 
bined, on the death of the prince of Wides, to 
exclude the duke of Cumberlsind from the regency 
(in case of a minority), and to make them flatter 
themselves that they should gain the favour of the 
princess dowager by cheating her with the sem- 
blance of power. The duke resented the slight, 
but scorned to make any cl^m. The princess ne- 
ver forgave the insi^ous homage, and, in concur- 
rence with lord Bute, totally estranged the aflfec- 
tion of the young king from his unde^ nor allowed 
him a shadow of influence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IA¥B done with royal pen(mage8. Shall I add a 
lieil on tome remarkable characters that I re- 
■iber? As I am writing for young ladies, I have 
fifty dwelt on heroines of your own sex. They 
) i^all compose my last chapter. Enter the 
ihesses of Marlborough and Buckingham. 
Hioee two women were considerable persooaget 
their day. The first, her own beauty, the snpe- 
r talents of her husband in war, and the caprice 
ft feeUe princess, raised to the highest pitdi of 
ner; and the prodigious wealth bequeathed to 
r by her lord, and accumulated in concert with 
% gave her weight in a free country. The other, 
md of royal though illegitimate birth, was from 
! vanity of that birth so zealously attached to her 
lelled brother, the pretender, that she never 
sed labouring to effect his restoration : and as 
t opposition to the house of Brunswic wu com- 
led partly^ principled Jacobites ; of Tories, who 
tier knew not what their own principles were, 
dissembled them to themselves ; and of Whigs, 
o, from hatred of the minister, both acted in 
icert with the Jacobites, and rejoiced in their 
istaoce ; two women of such wealth, rank, and 
idty to the court, were sure of great attention 
m all the discontented. 

rhe beauty of the duchess of Marlbovou^ VaA^ 
n,ys been oflhe scoruful aud \mveTvcraL% Vv!&^\ 
' her features and air axoiouiice^ wQ'^vQk% ^^c>^ 



worn oat the patience of tlie poc 
trefls. The dnchesB was often se< 
jestjr her fon and gloves, and to 
head, as if the queen had ofiensh 
Incapable of dne respect to so 
wonder she treated her children : 
supercilious contempt. Her elc 
she were long at variance, and 
When the younger duchess ex\ 
placing a nonument and silly epi 
composition and bad spelling, to C 
minster-abbey, her mother, qu< 
said, " I know not what pleasw 
in his company, but I am sure i 
With her youngest daughter, the 
tagu, old Sarah agreed as ill.—' 
the duke of Marlborough to then 
not agree, you are so alike!*' 
daughter, the duchess of Manchi 
the duchess of Montagu, she afl 
One day she said to her, " Duche 
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^ from a granddaughter. The most heantifiil 
it four charming daughters, lady Sunderland *, 
left two sonsf, the second duke of Marlborough, 
and John Spencer, who became her heir, and Anne, 
lady Bateman, and lady Diana Spencer, whom I 
have mentioned, and who became duchess of Bed- 
ford. The dnke and his brother, to humour their 
grandmother, were in opposition, though the eldest 
she never loved. He had good sense, infimte ge- 
nerosity, and not more oeconomy than was to be 
expected from a young man of warm passions and 
such vast expectations. He was modest and cttffi- 
dent too, but could not digest total dependence on 
a capridous and avaricious grandmother. His sis- 
ter, lady Bateman, had the intriguing spirit of her 
father and grandfather, earls of Sunderland. She 
was connected with Henry Fox, the Arst lord Hol- 
land, and both had great influence over the dnke of 
Marlborough. What an object would it be to Fox 
to convert to the court so great a subject as the 



• Lady Sunderland was a great politician ; and having, 
like her mother, a most 'beautiful head of hair, used, while 
combing it at her toilet, to receive men whoee votes or in- 
terest she wished to influence. 

t She had an elder son who died young, while only earl 
of Sunderland. He had parts, and all the ambition of his 
parents and of his family (which his younger brothers had 
not) I bat George II. had conceived such an aversion to Us 
firtiitr that he would not employ him. The young earl at 
last asked sir Robert Walpole for an ensi|^cy in the gnaids. 
The minister, astonished at so humble a request ftom a 
man of such consequence, expressed his siuprise— <** I ask 
it,** said the young lord, <* to ikScettsSoi ^\i<t)Co«t \N.\9k ^s^kl- 
mined thMt I shall never have an^ \2k^ab%*^ ^^ ^iSitA^viicscw 
MfteratParIi, 
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duke! Nor was it much less important to his 
sister to give him a wife, who, with no reasoDS 
for expectation of such shining fortune, should 
owe the obUgation' to her. Lady Bateman struck 
the first stroke, and persuaded her brother to marry 
-a handsome young lady, who unluckily was daugh- 
ter of lord Trevor, who had been a bitter enemy of 
his grandfather, the ▼ictorious duke. The gran- 
dam's rage exceeded all bounds. Having a portrait 
of lady Bateman, she blackened the face, and wrote 
on it, ** Now her outside is as black as her inside." 
Tlie duke she turned out of the little lodge in Wind- 
sor Park ; and then pretending that the new duchess 
and her female cousins^ eight Trevors, had stripped 
the bouse and garden, she had a puppet-show made 
with waxen figures, representing the Trevors tear- 
ing up the shrubs, and the duchess carrying off the 
chicken-coop under her arm. 

Her fury did but increase when Mr. Fox prevailed 
on the duke to go over to the court. With her 
coarse intemperate humour she said, ** That was 
the Fox that had stolen her goose.'* Repeated in- 
juries at la3t drove the duke to go to law with her. . 
Fearing that even no lawyer would come up to thie 
Billingsgate with which she was animated herself, 
she appeared in the court of justice, and with some 
wit and infinite abuse, treated the laughing' public 
with the spectacle of a woman who had held the 
reins of empire, metamorphosed into the widow 
. Blackaere. Her grandson, in his suit, demanded a 
sword set with diamonds, given to his grandsire by 
the emperor. *' I retadned it," said the beldame, 
'* Jest he Bhonld pick out the diamonds and pawr 
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^Ul repeat but one more instance of her in- 
jnt asperity, which produced an admirable reply 
he Camous lady Mary Wortley Montague. Lady 
idoD had receiFed a pair of diamond ear-rings 
ft bribe for procnring a considerable post in 
ea <3aroline's £unily for a certain peer; and, 
ked with those jewels, paid a visit to the old 
heat; who, as soon as she was gone, said. 
That an impudent creatnre, to come hither with 

bribe in her ear!" "Madam,** replied lady 
ry Wortley, who was present, " how should 
^ know where wine is sold, unless a bush is 
goat?" 

lie dochess of Buckingham was as much elated 
rwing her birth to James II. as the Marlborough 
I b)r the favour of his daughter. Lady Dor- 
rter,* the mother of the former, endeavoured 
wi that pride, and, one should have thought, 
t an effectual method, though one few mothers 

Lady Dorchester is well known for. her wit, and for 
1^ that she wondered for what James chose his mis- 
w : <* We are none of us handsome,** said she ; " and 
t have wH, he has not enough to find it out.**— But I 
ot know whether it is as publie, that her style was gross 
ahameless. Meeting the duchess of Pwtsmouth and 
prkney, the favourite of king William, at the drawing- 
■ of George the first, " God 1" said she, " who would 
> thot^ht that we three whores should hare met here}" 
lag^ afletthe king's abdication, married sir David Col- 
, fef whom she had two sons, she said to them, ." If any 
r should call you sons of a wliore, you must bear it; 
•on are so : but if they call you bastards, fight till you 
for you are an honest man's sons.** 
ma lady BeUasis, another of king ]uiiei?% mViXNMM^ 
wtt too 4uad ao bMuty. Mn. Godtx«i YAAk. Tt^^CMi* 
iBMBf Aai leoorded why ahe was chonaiu 
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would haTe practised : *' Yon need not be so ndn," 
said the old profligate, '< for yon are not the kin^ 
daughter, bnt colonel Graham's.** Graham was i 
fiuhionabk man of those days, and noted for diy 
humour. His legitimate daughter, the countess of 
Berkshire, was extremely like to the duchess of 
Buckingham : << Wellj weU!" said Graham, <'ldngi 
are all-powerfid, and one must not comjdiun ; bat 
certainly the same num begot those two women." 
To discredit the wit of both parents, the dudiesi 
never ceased labouring to restore the house of 
Stuart, and to mark her filial devotion to itr Fre- 
quent were her journeys to the continent fbF.tiMl 
purpose. She always stopped at Paris, visited the 
church where lay the unburied body of James, alii 
wept over it. A poor Benedictine of the conventi 
observing her filial piety, took notice to. her graor 
that the velvet pall that covered the coffin was br 
come thread-bare — and so it remained ! 

Finding all her efforts fruitless, and perha 
aware that her plots were not undiscovered by 
Robert Walpole, who was remarkable for his inf 
ligence, she made an artful double, and resolvei 
try what might be done through him himself 
forget how she contracted an acquaintance ' 
him — I do remember that more than once h 
ceived letters from the pretender himself, v 
probably were transmitted through her. Sir F 
always carried them to George II. who enr 
and returned them. That negotiation not so 
ing, the duchess made a more home push, 
ing his extreme fondness for his daughter 
iwds lady Mary Churchill) , she sent for 
Ifert, and asked him if he recoAieded ^\v& 
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l^t too great a reward to lord Clarendon 
ng the royal family? He affected not to 
d her—" Was not he allowed," urged 
18 duchess, ** to match his daughter to 
of York?" Sir Robert smiled, and left 

ert being forced from court, the dnchew 
be moment * favourable, and took a new 

• Rome ; but conscious of the danger she 
of discovery, she made over her estate to 

s Mr. Pulteney (afterwards earl of Bath), 
he deed in his custody. What was her 
ent, when on her return she re-demanded 
jnent. — It was mislaid — He could not 
le never could find it ! The duchess grew 
. At last his friend lord Mansfield told 
Yp he could never show his face unless he 
be duchess. Lord Bath did the<i sign 9 
her of her ests^te. The transaction was 
n print by sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
ihlet that had great vogue, called A Con- 
f Letter, with many other ane<^tes of 
personage, and was not less acute than 
.'s Odei% on the same hero. The duchess 
long after sir Robert's entrance into the 
)rds, lord Oj^ord, one of her executors, 
Jiere, that the duchess had struck lord 
^f her will, and ipade him, sir Robert, 

t quite certain that, writing by memory at the 

fty years, I place that journey exactly at the 

nor whether it did not take plaoe before sir 

• Nothing material depends oil tbA \R,«Aa» 



B> 
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one of her trustees in his room. ** Then," 
sir Robert laughing, " I see, my lord, that I 
got lord Bath's place before he has got mine." 
Robert had artftilly prevented the last. Befc 
quitted the king, he persuaded his majesty to \ 
as a preliminary to the change, that Mr. Pul 
should go into the house of peers, his great < 
lying in the other house ; and I remember o 
tiler's action when he returned from court ant 
me what he had done^-'' I have turned the 1 
the closet on him" — midcing that motion wil 
hand. Pulteney had jumped at the proffered 
dom, but saw his error when too late ; and ¥ 
enraged at his own oversight, that, when he 
to take the oaths in the house of lords, he d 
his patent on the floor, and vowed he would 
take it up— -—But he had kissed the king's 
for it, and it was too late to recede. 

But though madam of Buckingham coult 
effect a coronation to her will, she indulge 
pompous mind with such puppet-shows as 
appropriate to her rank. She had made a ft 
ifor her husband as splendid as that of the 
Marlborough: she renewed that pageant fo 
only son, a weak lad, who died under age ; ai 
herself; and prepared and decorated waxen 
of him and of herself to be exhibited in glass, 
in Westminster-abbey. It was for the proo 
at her son's burial that she wrote to old Sai 
Marlboitough to borrow the triumphal car tha 
transported the corpse of the duke. " It ct 
my lord Marlborough," replied the other, * 
shall never be used for any body else." ** I 
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d fbe undertaker/' replied the Bucking- 
' and he tells me I may hare a finer for 
Mmndfl." • 

of the last acts of Buckingham's life was 
g a grandson she had to a daughter of lord 
Ttet intriguing man^ sore, as I have said, 
tffnee, cast his eyes everywhere to reFesfe 
: Idmselfk Professions or recantations of 
idples cost him nothing : at least the eoo* 
. day which was appointed for liis first In- 
wiUi the duchess made it presumed, that 
n her wealth, with her grandson for Wm 
r, be must have sworn fealty to the house 
t. It was on the martyrdom of her grand- 
she received him in the great drawiag- 
' Buckingham-house, seated in a chair of 
deep mourning, attended by her women in 
6b, in memory of the royal martyr. 
L be a proper close to the history of those 
laAes to mention the anecdote of Pope re- 
them. Having drawn his famous character 
lay he communicated it to, each duchess, 
ng it was levelled at the other. The 
bam betieved him : the Mariborou|^ had 
use, and knew herself — and gave him a 
I pounds to suppress it-— —And yet be left 
beliind him ! 

) Burnet, from absence of mind, bad drawn 
I a picture of herself to the duchess of 
mgh, as Pope did under covert of another 
ining with the duchess after the duke's 
Burnet was comparing him to BeUsarins 
how,** said sb«, « could so great a genarid 



be 9 
tyahop, " do i 

wife he had i" 

Perhups yon know this anecdote, and pt 
several otheia that I baxe been relating— 
matter — they will go under the article of n 
tage — and rery properly — I began with ta 
my onnery, and prore Uiat 1 hare been wril 
my lecond cbUdliood. 
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I. 



TO TH& EARL OF BUCHAN. 

Berkeley-square, Dec Jst, 1781. 

I AM truly sensible of» and grateful for, your lord- 
ship's benevolent remembrance of me, and shall 
receive with great respect and pleasure the coUec* 
tkm your lordship has been pleased to order to be 
sent to me. I must admire' too, my lord, the ge- 
nerous assistance that you have lent to your adopted 
children ; but more forcibly than all I feel your pa- 
thetic expressions on the distress of the public, 
which is visible even in this extravagant and 
thoughtless dty. The number of houses to be let 
in every street, whoever runs may read. At the 
time of your writing your letter, your lordship did 
not know the accumulation of misfortune and dis- 
grace that has fallen on us; nor should I wish to 
be the trumpeter of my country's calamities. Yet 
as they must float on the surface of the mind, and 
blend their hue with all its emanations, they su^i^'&l 
this reflectioii, that there can be no time ^ ^xoi^ 
for the institution of inquiries into paaX aXot^ ^ 
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. your lordship would please to tell me by 

.annel. 

i ashamed, my lord, to have said so much, or 

aiug, relating to myself. I ask your pardon 

for the slovenly writing of my letter, but my 

^d is both lame and shaking, and I should but 

mie worse if I attempted transcribing. I have 

the hbiiQur to be, with great respect. 

My lord. 
Your lordship's most obedient • 

and oblige? humble servant, 

Horace Walpole. 

p. S. It has this moment started into my mind, 
my lord, that I have heard that at the old eastle at 
Aubigiiy, belonging and adjoining to the diflce of 
Richmond's house, there are historic paintings or 
portraits of the ancient house of Lenox. I recol- 
leet too that father Gordon, superior of the Scots 
odlegu at Paris, showed me a whole length of queen 
Mary, young, and which he believed was piduted 
while she was queen of France. He showed me 
too the original letter she wrote the night before 
her- execution^ some deeds of Scottish kings, and 
one of Idng (I think Robert) Bruce, remarkable for 
having no seal appendent, which, father Gk>rdon 
sidd, was executed in the time of his so great dis- 
tress that he was not possessed of a seal. I shall 
be happy if these hints lead to^ any investigation of 
use. 
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II. 



TO THE £AKL OF BUCHAK. 



My Lord, 



strawberry-hill. May 12^ 171 



I DID not know, tlU I received the houonr of 
lordship's letter, that any ohstruction had 
given to your Gfa&rter. I congratulate your J 
ship uid the society on the defeat of that 
position, yrhidh does not seem to have ho 
lihend one. The pnrsnit of national antiqu 
has rarely heen an ^ject, I believe, with any 
versity : why shonld they obstruct others I 
marching in that track ? I have often though] 
English Sodety of Antiquaries have gone 01 
th^ way when they meddled with Roman remi 
especially if not discovered within our island. \ 
I to speak out, I should own that I hold mos 
lies of the Romans^ that have been found In 
tain, of litUe oonsequ^ice, unless relating to. 
emperors as visited us. Provincial armies, statk 
in so remote and barbarous a quarter as we 1 
then, acted little, produced Uttle worth bdng 
membered. TombstpHes erected to legionary 
cers and their families, now dignified by th« 
of Ifucripthrus and banks and ditches that 
vounded camps, which we understand much 
ter by books and plans than by such fahst i 
ments, are given with much pomp, and tell 114 
thing new. Your lordship's new foundation ac 
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to proceed on a much more rational and more ase> 
fill plan, llie biography of the illustrious of your 
country will be an honour to Scotland, to those 
illustrious, and to the authors, and may contribute 
considerably to the general history ; for the inyes- 
ligation of particular Ufcs may bring out many 
anecdotes} that may unfold secrets of state, or ex- 
|dain passages in such histories as have been already 
written ; especially as the manners of the times 
may enter into private biography, though before 
Voltsure manners were rarely weighed in general 
hlBtory, though very often the sources of consider- 
able events. I shall be very hai^y to tee such lives 
as shall be published, while I rem^n alive, 

I cannot contribute any thing of consequence to 
fimr lordiihip's meditated aoeoont of John Law. I 
have heapd'^tnany anecdotes of Urn, though none 
that I can warrant, particularly that of the duel for 
which he fled early. I met the other day vrith an 
aecoimt in some French literary gazette^ I forget 
which, of his having carried off ti^e vrife of another 
maal Lady Catherine Law his wife lifed, during 
his power in France, in the most stately manner. 
Your lordship knows to be snre that he died and 
is buried at Venice. I have two or three different 
)>rints of him, and an excellent head of him in 
crayons by Rosalba, the best of her portraits. It 
is cert^nly very like; for were the flowing wig 
converted into a female head-dress, it would be the 
exact resemblance of lady Wallingford, his daugh- 
ter, whom I see frequently at the duchess of Mont- 
rose's, and who has by no means a look of the age 
to which she is arrived. Law was a very extra- 
ordinary man, but not at all an estimable one. 
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Dr. Hunter's magnificent future donation will be 
a great addition to the collection of curiosities in 
Scotland, though, I suppose, not much copnected 
with the pursuits of your society : but it will gra- 
tify the thirst of knowledge which does your coun- 
try, my lord, so much honour. 

I shall wish much to see lord Hailes's life of Bar- 
day, and the other of James the first, when finished, 
and that of the regent Murray. May I ask your 
lordship if there is any portndt known oi the last? 

I don't remember whether I ever told your lord- 
ship that there are many charters of your andent 
kings preserved in the Scots college at Paris, and 
probably many other curiosities. I think I did 
mention many paintings of the old house of Lenox 
in the ancient castle at Aubigny. Was not one of 
your countrymen, my lord, constable of France ^ I 
suspect my memory is worse than it was, and there- 
fore you will excuse me both if I make mistakes, 
forget names, or repeat what I have sud before, 
when zeal to obey your commands draws me into 
blunders or tautology. I have the honour to be 

Your lordship's 
Most obedient, humble servant, 

HoR, Walpole. 
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III. 

Oct. 17M. 



M much obliged to yon for the many civil and 
id expressions in your letter, and for the fHendly 
iDCiQStion yon give me. Partiality, 1 fear, ^c- 
ed the former ; but the last I can only ascribe to 
t goodness of your heart. 
I have published nothing of any size but the 
ioes you mention, and one or two small tracts, 
# out of print and forgotten. The rest have 
en prefaces to some of my Strawberry editions, 
d to a few other publications, and some fugitive 
3ce8, which I reprintednsome years ago in a small 
Inme, and which shall be at your service, with 
e Catalogue of Noble Authors. 
With regard to the bookseller who has taken 
e piuns of collecting my writings for an edition 
mongst which I do not doubt but he will gene- 
nsly bestow on me many that I did nai write, ac- 
rding to the liberal practice of such compilers), 
id who also intends to write my life, to which (as 
aever did any thing worthy of the notice of the 
iblic) he must likewise be a volunteer contribn- 
r, it would be vain for me to endeavour to prevent 
ch a design. Whosoever has been so unadvised 
to throw himself on the public, must \i^ ^Qs3^^ 
z in a pamphlet or magazine when Yve ^e« \ \raX 
^/ the iusecta that prey ou caii\ou «5<t ^>S\ 
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more short-liyed than the carcasses were from wh 
they draw their nutriment. Those inomentary ak 
tlons live bnt a day, and are thmst aside like i 
. bryos. Literary characters, when not iUnstric 
are known only to a few literary men ; and ami 
the world of books, few readers can come to 
share. Printing, that secures existence (in Ut 
nes) to indifferent authors of any bulk, is like tli 
cases of Egyptian mummies, which, in catacon 
preserve bodies of one knows not whom, and wl 
are scribbled over with characters thatr nobody 
tempts to read, till'nobody understands the langii 
in which they were written. 

I believe, therefore, it will be most wise to si 
for a moment 6u the passing current, secure 1 
it will soon hurry me* into the ocean where all thi 
are forgotten. To appmnt a biographer is to 
speak a panegyric ; and I doubt whether they i 
collect their works for the public, and, like me, 
conscious of no intrinsic worth, do but beg manl 
to accept of talents (whatever they were) in liei 
virtues. To anticipate spurious publications b 
comprehensive and authentic one, is almost as gi 
an evil : it is giving a body to scattered atoms ; 
such an act in one's old age is declaring a fondi 
for the indiscretions of youth, or for the trifla 
an age, which, though more mature, is only the 
excuseable. It is most true, sir, tbsvt so fur fi 
being prejudiced in fovonr of my own writing! 
am persuaded, that had I thought eariy as I th 
now, I sdiould never have appeared as an antl 
Age, frequent illness, and piedn, have given mc 
* amnyhoun of reflection in the hitervals of the 1 
^^ter, as the two latter have drawn from reAfidi 
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«heir showing me the inutility of all 

,W8. they have HuggcHted au obHcrvatioii 

io encourage in myHclf from tlie rationa- 

. I have learnt and have practised the 

*iag tank of oomparing myielf with great 

A ; Hnd that compariion has annihilated all 

iatterjr that self-love could suggest. I Icnow 

/ trifling my own writings are, and how far be« 

^ the standard that constitutes excellence ^ for 

*he shades that distinguish mediocrity, they are not 

worth discrimination $ and he must be very modest, 

or easily satisfted, who can be content to glimmer 

for an Instant a little more than his brethren glow- 

worms. Mine, therefore, you And, sir, is not hu. 

mllity, but pride I When young, I wished for fame, 

not examining wliether I was capable of attaining 

it, nor considering in what lights fame was desirable. 

There are two parts of honest fame ; that attendant 

on the tmly great, and that better sort that is due 

to the good. I fear I did not aim at the latter, nor 

discovered, till too late, that I could not compass 

the fbrmtr.- Having neglected the best road, and 

hafinf) Instead of the other, strolled into a narrow 

path that led to no goal worth seeking, I see the 

idleness of ny Journey, and hold it more graceful 

to abandon my wanderings to chance or oblivion, 

than to mark solicitude for trifles, which I think so 

myielll 

I beg your pardon for talking so much of myself $ 
b«t an answer was due to the unmerited attention 
which yon have paid to my writings. I turn with 
more pleasure to speak on yours. Forgive me if I 
shall bJame you, whether you either a\>«xidotL ^^^ 
/ttteaHoa, or Bre too inpatient to exocax* \\, K 
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mere recapitulation of authenticated facts would b 
dry. A more enlarged plan would demai^ sam; 
acquaintance with the characters ofihe actorSy as 
with the probable sources of measures. Hie pie 
sent time iis accustomed to details and aneodotei 
and the age immediately preceding one's own I 
less known to any man than the history of n( 
other period. 

Your obliged and obedient 

humble servant, 

HoR. Walpolb. 



IV. 



ON IMPROVEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, &e. 

Since I received your book, sir, I scarce cease 
from^reading till I had finished it ^ so admirable' 
found it, and so full of good sense, brightly ddi 
vered. Nay, I am pleased with myself, too^ lb 
having formed the same opinion with yon on ss 
veral points, in which we do not agree with thi 
generality of men. On some topics I confefls a 
frankly I do not concur with you ; considering boi 
many .you have touched, it would be wonderfol I 
we agreed on all, for I should not be sincere if 
said I. did. There are others on which I kH^ 
formed no c^iidon, for I should give myself an fan 
perUaeat^mth no troth, if I pretended to~ 
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fi of many subjects, of which, yonng 
yOU seem to have made yourself master, 
ave gone deeply into nothing, and there- 
. not discuss those heads on which we 
.06t, as probably I should not defend my 
M well. There is but one part of your work 
Jch I will venture any objection, thdugh yon 
J considered it much, and I little — very little, 
ieed, with regard to your proposal, which to me 
i but two days old. I mean, your plan for the im* 
irovement of our language, which I allow has some 
lefects, and which wants correction in several par- 
iculars. The specific amendment which you pro- 
jose, and to which I object, is the addition of 0*1 
md Ts to our terminations. To change 9 for a in 
the plural number of our substantives and adjectives, 
nrould be so violent an alteration, that I believe 
neither the power of Power, nor the power of Ge- 
iiiiiSy would be able to effect it. In most cases, I 
un convinced that very strong innovations are more 
ikely to make impression than small and almost 
imperceptible differences, as in religion, medicine, 
politics, &c. ; but I do not think that language can 
t)e treated in the same manner, especially in a re- 
Sued age. When a nation first emerges from bar- 
barism, two or three masterly writers may operate 
wonders ; and the (ewer the number of writers, as 
the nnmber is small at such a period, the more ab- 
lolvte is their authority. ~ But when a country has 
Men polishing itself for two or three centuries, and 
^Auea^ consequently, authors are innumerable, the 
iMMt snpeiCminent genius (or whoever is esteemed 
io» thooirb without foandation) possesMA ^ver] >\- 
^ied empire, and is far from meetVat^ Vm^>a.Ax 
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obedience. Every petty writer will c< 
novel institutioiis; every inch of change 
gnage wlU be disputed : and the langoa 
main as it was, longer than the tribn 
should dictate very heterogeneous altera 

With regard to adding a or o to nasal < 
eonsider, sir, should the usage be ado; 
havoc would it make ? All our poetr] 
defective in metre, or would become at < 
sokte as Chaucer ; and could we promts 
that we. should acquire better harmony 
rhymes, we should have a new crop of i 
place Milton, Dryden, Gray, and I am 
will not allow me to add. Pope ! You n 
our prose to be reformed, as you have < 
Spectator in your •♦•♦•♦», but try Di 
by- your new institution. 

I beg your pardon for these trivial ol 
I assure you I could write a letter ten tin 
if I were to specify all I like in your woi 
than like most of it ; and I am charme< 
glorious love of liberty, and your 6ther I 
noble sentiments. • • • • 




It is as great as uncommon, and gives : 
an opinion of your heart, sir, as your b 
your great sense. Both assure me that ] 
take ill the liberty 1 have used in exf 
doubts on your plan for amen^ng our I 
for any I may use in dissenting from f 
sentiments in your work ; as I shall in^ 
your too low opinion of some of the Fren 
of your preferring Lady Mary Wortley 
Serigo^} and of /our esteeming Mr.H 
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and more solid understanding than Mr. 

he two last articles it is impossible to 

differently than we do. In Lady Mary's 

jich I never could read but once, I dis- 

jo merit of any sort ; yet I have seen others 

(lOipoblished) that have a good deal of wit : 

/r Mr. Hume, give me leave to 'say, that I think 

OfioioBf that he might have ruled a state, ought 

je foalified a little, as in the very next page jcfa 

ij" tie HaUuy w a mere apologif far prerogative^ 

Mid a v^ry weah one. If he could have ruled a state, 

one mast presume at best that he would have been 

an able tyrant — and yet I should suspect that a 

man who, sitting coolly in his chamber, could forge 

bat a weak apology for prerogative, would not have 

exercised it very wisely. I knew personally, and 

well, both Mr. Hume and Mr. Gray j and though! 

there was no degree of comparison between their 

understandings — and, in fact, Mr. Hume's writings 

I were so superior to his conversation, that I fre- 

[ quently sud he understood nothing till he had wdt- 

- tea upon It. . What you say, sir, of the discord in 

his history from his love of prerogative, and hatred 

I of churchmen, flatters me much, as I have taken 
notice of that very unnatural discord in a piece I 
printed some years ago, but did not publish, and 
which I will show to you when Ihave the pleasure 
of seeing you here ; a satisfaction I shall be glad to 
taste whenever you will let me know you are at 
leisure after the beginning of next week. I am, sir, 
with great respect and esteem, your obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

StnwimirMU, June gg, 1786. 
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V. 



ON GRACE IN COMPOSITION. 



June {6« 1781 

To powr book, sir, I am much obliged on many 
cbunts, particularly for having recalled my mine 
subjects of delight, to which it was grown duj 
by age and indolence. In consequence of your 
claiming it, I asked myself whence you feel so mi 
disregard >for certain authors whose fame is ei 
blished. You have assigned good reasons for wi 
holding your approbation from some, on the ] 
of their being imitators — it was natural then, 
ask myself again, whence they had obtiuiied 
much celebrity ? I think I have discovered a cai 
which I do not remember to have seen noted; i 
tlua cause I suspect to have been, that cerUui 
those authors possessed grace — do not take me 
a disciple of lord Chesterfield, nor imagine tlu 
mean to erect grace into a capital ingredient 
writing — but I do believe that it is a perfume t 
will- preserve from putrefaction; and is distl 
even from style, which regards expression ; gr» 
think belongs to manner. It is from the cham 

. grace that I believe some authors, not in your 
vour, obtained part of their renown. Virgil in { 
ticular— and yet I am far from disagreeing ^ 
you on his subject in general. There is sue 
dearth of invention in the i£neid [and when he 

jDveat, it was often so foolishly] •, ao VVt\X<ft \ 
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■iety, aad so little power orer the 
have frequently said, from con- 
tter, and from the charm of his 
elieve I should like his poem bet- 
lear it repeated, and did not nn- 
On the other hand, he has more 
whatever he utters is said grace- 
ibles ^his images, especially in the 
ast it is more sensible there from 
? subject. A Roman farmer might 
8 diction in agriculture*^ but be 
>urtier understand farming, the. 
^ ; and could captivate a lord of 
mber, and tempt him to listen U>. 
f. Statins and Claudian, though 
uld make a soldier despise them 
graceful manner of thinking in 
to be more than style, if I do 
1 ; and I admire, I confess, Mr. 
^at Virgil tossed about his dung 
;8ty. A style niay be excellent 
instance. Dr. Swift's. Elo- 
an immortal style, and one of 
oquence may want that ease^ 
flows from, or constitutes^ 
elf was master of that grace, 
humour, and which do not 
e; and from that combined 
I that ever lived, but Shake* 
never dropping into an ap* 
)ue and buffoonery, . evefi 
nded to characters that, in 
lave been vnlgarV^loiv. \ik. 
himble was a geT\XV£!B»&> 
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though he always lived at a cUstance froi 
company ? Fielding had as much humour ] 
ai Addison ; but having no idea of grace^'li 
tually dii^sting. His innkeepers and- pan* 
the gpxissest of their profession $ and his gei 
are awkward when they should be at their < 

Hie Grecians had grace in every thing. In 
in oratory, in statuary, in architecture, a 
bably in music and painting. ' The Roman 
true, were their imitators; but having gr 
imparted it to their copies, which gave 
merit, that almost raises them to the rank 
ginals. Horace's Odes acquired their fy 
doubt, from the graces of his manner, and p 
his style ; the chief praise of IHbullus and 
Uus, who certainly cannot boast of more i 
than Horace's Odes. 

Waller, whom yon proscribe, sir, owed h 
tation to the graces of his manner, though 
qnently stumbled, and even fell flat : but \ 
iiB small pieces are as graceful as posi^ 
might say, tl^at he excelled in painting li 
enamd, but could not succeed in portrait 
large as life. Milton had such superior me 
I will only say, that if his Angels, his Sat 
his Adam, have as much dignity^ as the Ap< 
vedere, his Eve has all the delicacy and | 
the Venus of Medici, as his description of £ 
the colouring of Albano. Milton's tenden 
prints ideaa as graceful as Guido's Madonn 
the Allegro, Penseroso, and Ck)mus, migl 
noted from the three Graces ; as the Its^ 
dngolar tlttes to two or three of Petran 
aonnets. 
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Cowky, I think, would have had grace (for his 
mind was graceful) if he had had any ear, or if his 
taste had not been ritiated by the pursuit of wit ; 
which, when it does not offer itself naturally, de- 
generates into tinsel or pertness. Pertness is the 
nds^en affectation of grace, as pedantry produces 
erroneoos dignity ; the fiEuniliarity of the one, and 
die dnmsiness of the other, (tistort, or prevent, 
grace. Nature, that furnishes samples of all qua- 
IltleSy and in the scale of gradation exhibits all pot- 
ilble shades, affords us types that are more apposite 
than words. The eagle is sublime, the lion mar 
jesdc, the swan graceful, the monkey pert, the bear 
ri^coloiisly awkward. I mention these as more 
expressive and comprehensive than I could make 
definitions of my meaning; but I will apply the 
fwan only, under whose wings I will shelter an 
apology for Racine, whose pieces give me an idea 
of that bird. The colouring of the swan is pure, 
Us attitudes are graceful, he never displeases you 
when sidling on his proper element. His feet may 
be ng^y, his notes hissing, not musical, his walk 
not natural; he can soar, but it is with difBkmlty. 
Stin the impression the swan leaves is that of grace 
^>80 docs Racine. 

Boileau may be compared to the dog, whose sa- 
pdty is remarkable, as weU as its fawning on its 
aaster, and its snarling at those it (Uslikes. If 
Ikdleaa was too austere to admit the pliability of 
giaoe, he compensates by sense and propriety. He 
fa like (for I will drQp animals) an upright magl- 
Mrate whom you respect ; but whose justice and ae- 
fvity leave an awe, that discourages familiarity. 
Hfa wjfien of the ancients may be too senrile— hut 
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if a good translator deserve praise, Boilesm d 
more : he certainly does not fall below hli 
nals; and, considering at what period he 
has greater merit still. By his imitations 1 
out to his countrymen models of taste, and bs 
totally the bad taste of his predecessors. . 
Lutrin, replete with excellent poetry, wit, h 
and satire, he cerUunly was not obliged to i 
dents. Excepting Horace, how little idea hac 
Greeks or Romans of wit and humour ! . 
phanes and Lucian, compared with modems 
the one a blackguard, the other a buffoon, 
eyes, the Lutrin, the Dispensary, and the I 
the Lock, are standards of grace and elegan 
to be paralleled by antiquity; and eten 
proaches to Voltaire, whose indelicacy in t! 
celle degraded him as much, when compare 
the three authors I have named, as his H< 
leaves Virgil, and even Lucan, whom he m 
sembles,'by f^r hii^sui>eriors. The Dunciad 

. mished by the offensive images of the gam 
the poetry appears tq me admirable ; and ' 
the fourth book has obscyrities, I prefer.it 
three others. It has descriptions not surpaj 
any poet that ever existed; and which si 
writer merely ingenious will never equal. Th 
on Italy, on Venice, on Convents,, have i 
grace for which I contend, as distinct from ] 
though uhited with the most beautiful; ai 
Rape of the Lock, besides the originality oi 
part of the invention, is a stapdard of gi 
writing. 
In general^ I believe that what I csdl gn 

deaomUitUed elegance ; but by grac^ 1 me»9b 
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I will explain myself by instances ; 
efnly Mercury elegant. 
irhaps owed his whole merit to the 
lU numberSy and the graces of Ufl 
NN^oeal his poverty of meaning^ and 
sty. His complaints too may have 
«sty whichy had his passion been suc- 
lad expressed itself with equal same- 
ifie made the number of his sonnets 
Melancholy in poetry, I am inclined 
tributes to grace, when it is not dis- 
ol lamentations, such as Ovid's and 
iir banishments. We respect melan- 
) it imparts a similar affection, pity. 
who should only express satisfaction 
f, would soon be nauseous. 

Sevign^ shines both in grief and 
ia too much of sorrow for her daugh* 
yet it is always expressed by new 
lages ; and often by wit, whose ten- 
melancholy air. When she forgets 
nd returns to her natural disposition^ 
aragraph has novelty : her fdlusions, 
IB, are the happiest possible. She 
' making you acquainted with all her 
and attaches you even to the spots 
Her language is correct, though un- 
irhen her mind is full of any great 
rests you with the warmth of a dra* 
not with the chilling impartiality of 
Pray read her accounts of the death 
id .of the arrival of King Janxea Va 
J me whether yon do nibt know t)Ms 
tm hMd lived at the time. For, tbt 

F 
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part, if yon will aQow me a word of dig 
(not that I have written with any method) , 
the cold impardality recommended to histc 
nfiitvM fierty dolendmn est primum ipH Hb 
that I may not wander again, nor tire, iM 
tra^ct yon any more, I will finish now ; ai 
be glad if yon will dine at Strawberry-U 
Snnday, and take a bed there ; when I will \ 
how many more parts of yonr book have 
me, than have startled my o^nnions, or, p 
prejndices. 

I ami, sir, yonr obedient, hnmble servai 

HoR, Wau 

P. S. Be so good as to let me know, by a 
the post to Strawberry-hill, whether I sha 
the pleasnre of seeing yon on Snnday. 



VI. 



Sbawberry-hill, July 91 ^ 

You thank me mnch more than the gift dc 
sir. My editions of snch pieces as I have 1 
waste paper to me. I will not sell them at 
dicnlonaly advanced prices that are given foi 
indeed oAly snch as were published for sale, 
aold at all ; and therefore the dnpUcatea t 
main with me, are to me of no value, bat 
can dbttge a friend with them. Of a few of 
pirefleions I have no copy bnt my own set ; i 
caakt pve yon ouiij an imperfect collectloii| l 
sieot pray iiMi(f oni^ a paitdof fragneuta. 
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In fBnlt about the R. and N. aathors : I 
had given them to you ; I recollect now 
r lent you my own copy ; but I have others 
kOd you shall have them when I go thither. 
ie'8 MS. I am in no manner of haste. 



ef reason for calling on yon twice this 
to learn what yon had heard ; and I shall 
libKged to yon for forther informadon, as 
are to be too inquisitive, lest I should be 
of knowing more of the matter. 
le many reasons, sir, why I cannot come 
idea of printing Greek.* In the first 
lave two or three engagements for my 
1 my time of life does not allow me but 
Ittle way farther. In the next, I cannot 
to new expenses of purchase. My fortune 
idi reduced, both by my brother's death, 
late plan of reformation. The last reason 
gh with me, had Inone of the other. My 
1 of the Oreeks was a little like that of 
1 other points, notirom sound knowledge. 
IS a good Oreek scholar ; have long for- 
Kt I knew of the language ; and as I never 
ly ignorance of any thing, it would look 
idon to print Oreek authors. I oould not 
int them without owidng that I do not 
1 them ; and such a confession would per- 
I much ostentation as unfounded preteiu 
mat theref ojre stick to my aimi^city, and 
of my line. It is (UfflcuH to diveit one's 

(M ofAnacfon had basn isc ominffin ftaft. aa % 
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self of vaMity, because impossible to diirest oi 
of self-lo?e. If one runs from one glaring 
one is catched by its opposite. Modesty ea 
valn-g^rions on the gr<mndy as Pride on a trii 
car. Modesty^ howeyer, is preferable ; for 
she contradict her profesnons, she stUl ke 
own secret, and does not hurt the pride of 
Adieu, sir. I am, very nncerely. 

Your obe^ent, humble servant, 

HoR. Walt 



VII. 

Stnwberry-hill, August ie« 

I AM sorry, dear sir, that I must give y 
answerable reasons why I cannot print th< 
you recommend. I have been so much » 
since I set up my press to employ it for othe] 
I was forced to make it a rule to listen to i 
applications. I refused lord Hardwicke to 
publication of his ; lady Mary Forbes, to pr 
ters of her ancestor lord Essex ; and the oi 
of Aldboroogfa, to print her fathei's poems, 
in a piece as small as what you mention. *! 
recollect at once, beside others whose reoomi 
tions do not immediately occur to my m< 
thoagfa I dare say they do remember thei 
would resent my breaking my rule. I will o 
you not to tr^at me with so much ceremo 
ever use the word humbfy to me, who am t 
eatithd to Buch reinfect. One pi\v«&ft f|SD^ 
aot saperior to anotjier, \n eneB^ia&a\ \ ' 
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virtues of an untainted yonng heart are preferable 
to those of an old man long conversant with the 
world : and in soundness of understanding you have 
shown, and wUl show, a depth which has not fallen 
to the lot of 

Your sincere humUe servant, 

Hor.Walpole. 

P. S. I will call on 7011 in a few days, and say 
more on the particulars of your letter. 



VUI. 

Strawbevry-hill, Sept. i7« 1785. 

You are too modest, sir, in asking my advice on a 
point, on which you could have no better guide 
than your own judgment. If T presume to give you 
my opinion, it is from zeal for your honour. I think 
it would be below you to make a regular answer to 
anonymous scribblers in a magazine. You had bet- 
ter si^l to see whether any formal reply is made to 
your book, and whether by any avowed writer, to 
whom, if he writes sensibly and decently, yon may 
eondesceud to make an answer. 

Still, as you say you have been misquoted, I 
should not wish you to be quite silent, though 1 
should like better to have you turn such enendes 
into ridicule. A. foe who misquotes you- ought to 
be a wekome antagonist. He is so humble as to 
confess, when he censures what you have not tokd^ 
that he caMnot confute what yon have fiaid*->«ndL 
Ae Ig MO kind^ to iwrainh yon with an Oj^ttissW^ 
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of proving bim a liar, aa you may rtfer to yoittbi 
to detect him. 

This is what I would do : I would apediy ill 
same magazine, in wluch he has attacked yaa, y 
real words, and those he has imputed to you, i 
then appesd to the equity of the reader. Yon i 
guess that the shaft comes from somehody wt 
you have censured, and thence you may draw a 
conclusion that you had been in the right to ]m 
at one, who was reduced to put his own words i 
your mouth, before he could find fault with the 
and having so done, whatever indignation he 

. cited in the reader must recoil on himself, as 
offensive passages will come out to have been 
own, not yours. You might even begin with lo 
condemning the words, or thoughts, impute 
you, as if you retracted them — and then, as if 
turned to your book, and found you had siJ 
such thing there as what you was ready to re 
the ridicule would b& doubled on your adve 
Something of this kind is the most I would 
to : but I would take the utmost care not to 
a grain of more anger than is implied in cof 
and ridicule. Fools can only revenge themsi 
provoking, for then they bring you to a le\ 
themselves. The good sense of your work v 
port it, and there is scarce a reason for da 
it, but by keeping up a controversy, to make 
noticed : for the age is so idle and indiffer 
few objects strike, unless parties are forme 

- against them. . I remember many years age 
some acquaintance of mine who were e; 
ibe dhvctioo of the opera, to raise a cc 

ifetween two of their siugen, and havt y 
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ifid cof>-» for then numbers would go to 

* hiss the rivals respectively, who would not 

je pleased with the music. 

. . Lort was chapkdn to the late archbishop, sir, 

, I beUeve is not so to the present, nor do I know 

Aether at aU connected with him. I do not ^en 

atom vAkere Dr. Lort is, having seen him but once 

tlie whole summer. I am acquainted with another 

person, who I believe has some interest with the 

present archbishop ; but I conclude that leave must 

be asked to consult the particular books, as probably 

indiscriminate access could not be granted. 

I have not a single correspondent left at Paris. 
The abb^ Barthelemi, with whom I was very inti- 
mate, behaved most unhandsomely to me after ma- 
dame dn Deffand's death ; when I had acted by him 
in a manner that called for a very different return. 
He could have been the most proper person to apply 
to ; but I cannot ask a favour of one to whom I 
had done one, and who has been very ungrateful. 
I might have an opportunity, perhaps, ere long, of 
^malung the inquiry you desire, though the person 
to whom I must apply is rather too great to employ ; 
but If I can bxing it about, I will ; for I should have 
great pleasure to assist your pursuits, though, from 
my long acqusdntance with the world, I am very 
diffident of making promises that are to be executed 
by others, however sincerely I am myself, 
Sir> your obedient, humble servant. 

Hoe. WALPotE, 
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DC. 



Stnwberry,-hill, Sept. 30^ 

As soon, lir, as I can see the lady my Men 
is much acqnidnted with the archbishop, I ' 
if she will ask his leave for you to see th< 
you meBtion in his library, of which I will g 
the list. I did ask Mr. Cambridge where £ 
is : he told me, with the bishop of Chester, 
an intended tour to the Lakes. I do not ] 
nor ever looked into, one of the books you i 
nor Mabillon's Acta Sanctorum, nor O'Flf 
Ogyg^a. My reading has been yery idle, and 1 
and desultory ; not that, perhaps, it has n 
employed on authors as respectable as tlM 
want to consult, nor that I had not rather r 
Deeds of Sinners than Acta Sanctorum. 1 1 
reverence but for sensible books, and conse 
not ior a great number ; and had rather ha' 
fewer than I have than more. The rest i 
vseful on certain points, as they happen no 
to you^ who, I am sure, would not read tli 
general us.e and pleasure, and are a yery d 
kind of author. I shall like, I dare say, an 
you do write ; but I am not oveijoyed at your 
into the history of dark ages, unless you use 
canvass, to be embroidered with your own o] 
and episodes, and comparisons with more 
times. That is a most entertaining kind of ^ 
In iireneral, I have seldom wasted time.on thi 
ofMuuiooB, mdesB for m opportunity ot so 
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if the author, or at the absurdity of the 
i those ages ; for absurdity and bravery 
^most all the anecdotes we have of them ; 
.he accounts of what they never did^ nor 
^ of doing. 
ism a real aflbetioD for Bishop Hoadley. He 
M'^MtrWitln YSBca of what are called The Fa- 
/nt aad I am ranch obliged to you for offering 
J lend ne a book of his ; • bat as my faith in him 
and hb doGtrines has long been settled, I shall not 
retnm to such grave studies, when I have so little 
time left, and desire only to pass it tranquilly, and 
withoitt thinking of what I can neither propagate 
nor oorreet. When youth made me sanguine, I 
hoped mankind might be set right. Now that I am 
verj old, I sit down with this lazy maxim, that un- 
leM one could cure men of being fools, it is to no 
purpose to cure them of any folly, as it is only 
making room for some other. Self-interest is 
thottf^t to govern every man ; yet is it possible to 
be leia govemed by sdf-interest than men are in 
the aggvegate? I>o not thousands sacrifice even 
their lives for single men ? Is not it an established 
rale in Ifrance Uiat every person should love every 
king Uiey have in his turn ? What government is 
formed for general happiness ? Where is not it 
tlMmgbt heresy by the majority to insinuate that 
the fS^dCy of one man ought not to be preferred to 
that of ndllions? Had not I better at slzty-^ig^t 
leave men to these preposterous notions, than re- 
tnm to bishop Hoadley, and sigh ? 

• 4 co B e etUm of bit tauM tneta and dn|^ AuMtot vc«> 
mrf *T" Vmtrf f tu ip ati t ii i Qniiow. 

p2 



In it for abasing yon. Let them ; t' 
di8cuR:$ed, the more strongly will } 
established. I commend you for 8oor 
fice to paffyonrbook; bat yoamosl 
hope it will be attacked. 

I have another satisfaction in the 
book ; it will occasion a second editi 
as yoa do not approve of confdting m 
simply printed a list of their false q 
ferring to the identic sentences, at tl 
second edition. That will be preser 
famy, which else woald perish, when 
and perhaps would deter others fnmi 
ries. If any rational opponent staggi 
opinion of yoors, I would retract it ; a 
be a second triumph. I am, perhaps 
nent and forward with advice: it 
proof of zeal ; and you are under no 
follow my counsel. It is the weakn 
to be apt to give advice ; but I will ; 
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X. 



Stnwberry-hill, Oct. 18, 1780. 

nch obliged to yon, dear sir, for the notice, 
ir kind intentions. 1 have vafious copies of 
tries's collection ; but the one you mention 
ilily-more corions, and wliat I should be very 
hare ; and, if 1 can afford it, will give what- 
dl be thought reasonable ; for I would by no 
ake advantage of the poor man's ignorance 
ssity, and therefore should wish to have it 
3d by some connoisseur: and though the 
lay be foolish, they would not prejudice the 
,tion I should liice to get. I must go to town 
ay, and will call on you : and if you cannot 
ome, be so good as to leave the MS. and I 
tig it back to you the next day, or Sunday, 
Bm hither. 

Yours sincerely, 

HoR. Walpole. 



XI. 

strawberry-hill, June 89, 1787- 
I Sir, 

ime ago you ssdd yoa would be so kind as to 
I a list of the writings of lord £U\>aiXk!lL. \ 
mind to complete my accoimt oi to*;}^ ^xk^ 
tAon, for wiuch I have amaaaed ^ ^pf^ 



- - ~ara««, «^«»l/%Oa 



■■>i 



I 

It 



2. Tlioughte on Money, Circii 
Currency. Edinb. 1758. 

3, A pamphlet on the Scottl 
^ . 1 do not know, the t|tle. 

) '^'^c a ▼ery imperfect mcmow 

Vf ago, and which being only writt 

■h 18 almort effaced ; «o that all thi 

?^ i^.^^^*» *' ^"^ Lyttelton' 

J.iord £hbank'8 answer to '^ 

I I recoUect that it alloded to i 

* ana 1 cannot recover it. Have yoi 

1 do not even Itnow lord Eli 
^ name; was it Patrick ? 

J In 1778, 1 cut out of a newspapei 

j column, containing an account of 

3 character of Patrick, lord EUbank 

there described as a very aged ma 
was the lord I remember, who mai 
of lord North and Grey, and was 
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applement, to which, perhaps, you can con- 
some additions, as I think you told me. I 
. no haste, for I only intend to leave it behind 
and have actually put all the materials in order, 
pt the article of lord Elibank. I do not pretend 
ow.joa imy thing worthy of your curiosity, for 
ing is more trifling than my writings; but I 
Iftd to lay you under a sort of debt of comma- 
km, in which I am sure of being greatly over- 

an tell yon what is truly curious ; I have a list 
' aod above those whom I shall mention, being 
I of at least thkty living authors and author- 
. Would not one think this a literary age ? 
erhaps yon was not aware of what a mass of 
uiitl^ iKHise of lords is possessed — I ought 
r to say, the peerage of the three kingdoms, 
of idly except of two of the ladies (who are 
, the works are in print, I will show you the 
)gae } nay, you shall have a copy, if yon please, 
o-many UlHStrious names should be lost, when 
iir painful cbronicler> am not alive to record 
. Nor is there an atom of vanity in that ez- 
icm. Books of peerage are like the precious 
if that embalm corpses, and preserve the dead 
(€8. — Adieu, dear sir. 

Yours most sincerely, 

HoR. Walpolb. 
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XII. 

Stnwben7<4iiUj, August 14, 1788* 
Dear Sir, 

The new regulation of the post proves very incon- 
venient to this little district. It arrives and departs 
again in half an hour ; so that having a visit when 
I received your letter yesterday, I could not pos- 
sibly answer it then ; nor can I write now expe- 
ditiously, as for these thirteen days^ I have had a 
third fit of the gout in my left arm aind hand,, and 
can barely hold the.paper. 

Your intelligence of the jubilees to be celebrated 
in Scotland* in honour of the revolution was wel> 
corae indeed. It is a favourable symptom of an age 
when its festivals are founded on good sense and 
liberality of sentiment, and not to perpetuate su- 
perstition and slavery. Your countrymen, sir, have 
proved their good-sense too in their choice of a 
poet. Your writings breathe the noble, generous 
spirit congenial to the institution. Give me leavie 
to say, that it is very flattering to me to have the 
Ode communicated to me. — I will not say, to be 
consulted, for of that distinction I am not worthy ; 
I am not a poet ; and am sure cannot improve your 
ideas, .which you have expressed with propriety and 
clearness, the necessary ingredients of an address 
to a populous meeting, for I doubt our numerous 
audiences are not arrived at Olympic taste enough 

* At Glasgow, it should YMwe\«eft, 
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te "with enthusiasm the eccentric flights of 
r. You have taken a more rational road to 
ation by adhering to the genuine topics of the 
on : and you speak in so manly a style, that 
QOl believe a more competent^ judge could 
1 jour poetry. I approve of it so much, that 
1 c o m m anded me to alter it, I would alter but 
x>rd9 and virould insert but one more« In the 
i stanza, for 

Here ever gUanfd the patriot twoid. 

Id rather read. 
Here ever jSosA'd, 

think gleamed not fordble enough for the 
;hty nor expressive enough of the vigorous ar- 
of your heroes. In the third stanza, I think, 
wants a syllable, not literally, but to the ear ; 

And siavery, with arts unUets'd. 

ry^ if pronounced as three syllables, does not 
y the Mness of harmony, and besides obliges 
ongue to dwell too strongly on wUh, which 
C not to occupy much accent. An epithet to 
gronld make the whole line sonorous, 
jese are trifling criticisms of a trifling critic, 
hey mark both my attention and satisfiKr^n 
your ode. I must add, how beautifully is in- 
iced, irmocent of blood! How ought that cir- 
!tance to be dwelt upon at the jubilee of the 
ntion! 

iAH tell yon how more than occasionally the 
Um of Pindar nJipped into my pen, 1 \iV7« tc^- 



«- 



. .. .^^.a SICCUS would soon groin 
their own genealogies would replace thei 
the mean time poetry and medals woa 
proved. Their lordships would have 
enough to know if their horse (which . 
the impress on one side) vi^re ftot well t 
and as I hold there is no being more d 
draw well than a horse, no bad artist conl 
ployed. Such a beginning would lead fur 
the cups or plate for the prize might rise ii 
tifui ferses. But this is a vision ; and 1 
well go to bed and dream of any thing els 
not return the ode, which I flatter my 
meant I should keep. 

Your much obliged, humble servant 

HoR. Wii 

P.S. I must not forget how cUfficnlt It Is 
to a given tune, especially with so much 
you have done; and nothing is more bi^i 
makktf November smile oi Maw. 
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XIH. 
Stmwbeiry-hm, Oct. 15, 1786. 

Dear Sir, 

[ AM rather sorry to hear that yon are going to be 
:he editor of another^s work, who are so infinitely 
tetter employed when composing yourself. How- 
erer, as it will be on a branch of vertii that I love, 
[ comfort myself, from your taste and accuracy, 
that it will be better executed than by any one 
use* 

I will execute your commissions, but you must 
gife me a little time. The gout has lamed my 
fingers, and I cannot use them much at a time ; 
and I doubt it has made me a little indolent too. 
Age, you may be sure, has not improved my sight ; 
and Vertue's MSS. are not only a heap of imme- 
thodic confusion, but are written in so very dimi- 
nutive a hand, that many years ago, when I col- 
lected my Anecdotes from them, and had very 
strong eyes, I was often forced to use a magnifying 
glass. Should you be impatient, will you come and 
seardi those MSS. yourself ? next, will you come 
next Sunday hither, and pass the whole day, if yon 
please, in the examination ? I do not recollect 
three medals of my father. One I think was struck 
by Natter, who was much patronised by my brother 
sir Edward^ and who also engraved two or three 
leals-of sir Robert's head. The consular figure on 
the reverse of the medal I mean, was intended for 
Cicero, but I believe was copied from a statue be- 



IB the compliment. Uf JMssier 1 ki 

than I have said in the Anecdotes of 

am ignorant who has the medal of tl 

Portsmouth ; perhaps you might lean 

I who lives in Somerset-house. He ka 

I Fection of modem medals, but sold th 

;j the duke of Devonshire has the meda 

you might learn of Dr. Lort, or I can 

there no modem medals in Dr. Hunter 

' ;| These are all the answers I am ready t 

'I queries at present. 

Yours most ^ce: 

HOR. 






XIV. 

Strmwberry-hill, J 

I .MUST certainly have expressed mys 
wardlv. dear sir. if von conceived ths 
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histories of nations. I nerer had a good memory 
for names of persons, regions, places, which no 
speGific circnmstances concurred to make me re- 
member : and now at seventy-two^ when, as is 
common, I forget numbers of names fbost familiar 
to me, is it possible I should read with pleasure any 
worlL that consists of a vocabulary totally new to 
me ? Many years- ago, when my faculties were 
much less impsured, I was forced to quit Bow's 
History of Indostan, because the Indian names 
made so little impression on me, that I went bacli- 
ward instead of forward; and was every minute 
reverting to the former page, to find about whom I 
was reading. 

Your book was a still more laborious task to me, 
for it contains such a series of argumentation, that 
it demanded a double effort from a weak, old head ; 
and Vhen I had made myself master of a deduc- 
tion, I forgot it the next day, and had my piuns to 
renew. 

These defects have for some time been so obvious 
to me, that I never read now but the most trifling 
books, having often said that, at the veiy end of 
life, it is very useless to be improving one's stock of 
knowledge, great or small, for the next world. 

Thus, sir, all I have said in my last letter, or in . 
this, is jaa^ encomium on your work, not a censure 
or criticism. It would be hard on you indeed, if 
my incapacity detracted from your merit. 

Your arguments in defence of works of science, 
and deep disquisition, are most just ; and I am sure 
I have neither power nor disposition to answer 
tham. Yon hare treated your matter aa \l o^^X 
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to be treated. Profound men, or cooTersant in the 
8iri>ject, like Mr. * * *, will be {leased with It, f». 
the very reasons that made it difllciilt to me. ' If 
or Isaac Newton had written a fsary tale, I shonld 
have swallowed it eagerly ; bnt do yon imagine, rir, 
that, idle as I am, I am idiot enough to think that 
sir Isaac had better have amused me, for half an 
hour, than enlightened mankind, and all ages ? 

I was so fair as to confess to you, that your work 
was above me, and did not divert me. You was too 
candid to take that ill ; and must have been con- 
tent with silently thinking me very silly ; and I am 
too candid to condemn any man for thinking of me 
as I deserve. I am only sorry when I do deserve a 
disadvantageous character. 

Nay, sir, you condescend, after all, to ask my 
opinion of the best way of treating antiquities ; and 
by the context I suppose you mean how to make 
them entertaining. I cannot answer yon In one 
word, because there are two ways, as there are two 
sorts of readers. I should therefore say ; to {dease 
antiquaries of judgment, as you have treated them, 
with arguments and proofs : but if you would adapt 
antiquities to the taste of those who rea<l only to 
be diverted, not to be instructed, the nostrum is 
very easy and short. You must divert them. In the 
true sense of the vford diverto; you must turn them 
out of the way ; you must treat them with Agres- 
sions, nothing, or very little, to the purpose. Yet, 
easy as I call this recipe, yon, I beUeve, would find 
it more difficult to execnte than the indefatigaUe 
industry yon have employed to penetrate chaos and 
extract troth. There have been professors who 
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have engaged to adapt all kinds of knowledge to the 
meanest capacities. I doubt their success ; at least 
on me. However, you need not despair ; all readers 
are not so dull and superannuated as, dear sir. 
Your very humble servant, 

and sincere admirer, 

UOR. WAIfPOLS. 



XV. 

Stnwberry-hm. Aug. 19, ITIQ- 
Dear Sir, 
I WILL not nse many words, but enough I hope to 
coBvince yoa that I meant no irony in my last. All 
I said of you, and of myself, was very-sincere. It 
is my true opinion that your understatading is one 
of the strongest, most manly j and clearest, I ever 
knew; and as I hold my own to be of a very infe- 
rior kind, and know it to be incapable of all sound 
deep application to all abstract science and ab- 
stmct speculation, I should have been foolish and 
very partial, if I had attempted to sneer at yon or 
your .pursuits. Mine have always been lights tri- 
filngy and tende^ to nothing but my casual amuse- 
ment—I will not say, without a little vam ambi- 
tion of showing some* parts, but never with indus- 
try soflleient to m^ke me apply them to any thing 
sc^. Mf studies, if they could be called so, and 
my producdons, were alike desultory. In my latter 
806 1 discovered the futility both of my objects and 
wMugB'^J Mt Aoir insigniiicant is the Te|;na!bMXtML 



are uuiNureu ai scvcoKy-Kwu. oemg ji 
I jam not such a coxcomb as to be n 
Nor did I cover any irony towards yov 
nion I gave you of making deep writii 
to the mass of readers. Examine my 
am sare you will find that, if there ^ 
ironic in my meaning, it was levelled i 
on, not at you. It is my opinion t 
wishes to be read by many, if his subjc 
and solid, he must treat the mi^orit 
than is to his purpose. Do not you 
twenty name Lucretius, because of the 
mencements of his books, for five that ^ 
his philosophy? 

I promised to say but little — and : 
plidned myself clearly, I have said ei 
not my character to be a flatterer. I i 
oerely think you capable of great th 
should be a pitiful knave if I told you 
was my opiidon. And what end could 
me ? Your course is but beginning- 
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w didflies on my grave ; * and if yon make the 
{ore I augur yon will, I shall not be a witness to 
. Adieu I Dear sir, pray believe me, what I am, 

Yonrs most sincerely, 

HoR. Walpolb. 



XVI. 
Berkeleyniquare, Dec. 15$ 1789* 

DBAR SlRy 

ou Will probably have been surprised at not hear- 
ig from me so long. Indeed, I hope yon vdll have 
een so, for as it has been occasioned by no rolnn* 
iry neglect, I had rather you should have re- 
ro|u:hed me in your own mind, than have been 
iionghtless of me and indifferent. 
The truth is, that between great misfortunes, 
oddents, and iUness, I have passed six melancholy 
ionths. I have lost two of my nearest and most 
eloved relaUons, lady Dysart and lord Waldegrave. 
ter iUness terminated but in September ; Ms, be- 
ides the grievous loss of him, left me in the great- 
it anxiety for his widow, who thought herself at 
he end of her pregnancy, but was not delivered 



' tliM pondeie tertanif 



SyinntMquA aomt, et in-urnft perpetaam ver. 

G«iflB ipirit, tlM interetted arti and tnrinuattom that 
lUad thy two bMt yean of extreme old age, when even 
itaoti gUmmer ere they die, ihall never taUuie the im- 
liMlaiif or gratitude! 



■ 



•^•" 



on a fit of the goat, m 
incapable of entertaining 
entertidned, and saw fev 
family ; or I should have 
company at Strawberry-] 
I am now pretty weU, 
day, when I Uike the first 
that, whenever you com 
chance of having the plef 
¥fiih sincere re^trd and 
Your most obei^ 



WaiTTEN SOON AFTER 
HIS NEfHEW, SUCCE 
OP ORFORD. 
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A small estate, loaded with debt, and of 
I do not understand the management, and 
J old to learn ; a source of law-suits amongst 
iCar relations, though not affecting me ; end- 
> cbnyersstioDs with lawyers; and packets of 
ten every day to read and answer: aJSl this 
ight of business is too much for the rag of life 
it yet hangs about me; and was preceded by 
irec' weeks of anxiety about my unfortunate ne- 
pbewy and a d^ly correspondence with physicians, 
snd ma4 doctors, calling upon me when I had been 
Mit of order e?er since July : such a mass of trou- 
bles made me very seriously ill /or some days, and 
li88 left me, and still keeps me, so weak and dispi- 
[ited, that if I shall not soon be able to get some 
repose, my poor head or body will not be able to 
resist. For the empty title, I trust yon do not sup- 
pose it any thing but an encumbrance^ by lardiujg 
toy busy mornings with idle visits of interruption, 
anB wbdch, when I am able to go out, I shall be 
forced to return. Surely no man of seventy-four, 
znless superannuated, can have the smallest plea- 
mre in sitting at hbme in his own room, as I al- 
ivays do, and being called by a new name. 

It will seem personal, and ungrateful tDo, to have 
said so much about my own trist situation, and not 
to have y6t thanked you, sir, for your kind and 
Qattering offer of letting me read what you have 
finished of your history ; but it was necessary to ^ 
esfooe my condition to you, before I could venture 
to accept your proposal, when I am so utterly inca- 
pabk of giving a quartet of an honr at a Wm^ lo 
9^aa, 1 know by my acquaintance -with your 'WOtVl^, 
m demand all my s^teotioD, if 1 waYl to Tea^ tVve 

o 
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pleasure they are formed to gi^e me. It is niost 
true that, for these seven weeks, I have not read 
seven pages, but letters, states of accounts, cases to 
h& laid before lawyers, accounts of fEums, &c. &c. 
and those subject to mortgages. Thus are my 
mornings occupied : in an evening my relations, 
and a very few friends, come to me ; and wlien 
they are ^ne, I have about an hour, to midnight, 
to write answers to letters for the next day's post, 
which I had not time to do in the morning. Hib 
is actually my case now ; I hs^pened to be quitted 
at ten o'clock, and I would not lose the oppcHtunity 
of thanking you, not knowing when I could coo* 
mand another hour. 

I would by no means be understood to decfiie 
your obliging offer, sir. On the contrary, I aocept 
It joyfully, if you can trust me with your manu- 
script for a little time, should I have leisure to 
read it but by small snatches, which would be 
wronging, and would break all connexion in my 
head. Criticism you are* — i— — — _ and 
to read critically is far beyond my present power. 
Can a scrivener, or a scrivener's hearer, be a judge 
of composition, style, profound reasoning, and new 
lights, and discoveries, &c. ? But my weary hand 
and breast must finish. May I ask the favour of 
your calling upon me any morning when you shall 
happen to come to town ? you will find the new old 
lord exactly the same admirer of yours, and yov 
obedient humble servant, 

Hor: WalpolE. 

{It wais a considerable time befoxe be would sign 
* Aa oventrainsd oomplintsit Va onA^te^ 
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rovM even hear his style or title with- 

DIl.] 



XVIII. 

Berkdey-iquare, April U, 1794.' 

If 

vftilly gone through your MSS. vAth 
It: andy with the few trifling oorrec- 
[ have found occasion to make, I shall 
restore them to you whenever it shall 
nt to you to call for them ; for I own I 
too valuable to be trusted to any other 

e I am now able to begin to take the 
f<m not to call between eleven and two, 
Fonld not be likely to find me at home, 
wr much obliged humble servant^ 

ORFORIh 



XIX. 

Bexkidty-§quue, May 15, n94. 

is so fidl of pictures, that I could not 
w one without displacing some other; 
; my chief objection ; I am really much 
F to be hunting for what I may bacve te^ 
' possess; and aa the possessor tli i^^ 
mention ralnea it higUy, L am uoX 
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tempted to risit what would probably be very < 
The lady represented does not strike my mei 
as a person about whom I have any knowledgi 
curiosity ; and I own I have been so often di 
to go after pictures that were merely ancient, 
fiow, when I am so old, and very infirm, an 
out very little, you will excuse me if I do not 
on you, though much obUged to you for your 
posal. I cannot go up and down stairs wit 
being led by a servant. It is temput abire for 
lust satis, 

Vonrs most ^cerely, . 

Orpoh 
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I. Farce. 



^ Ma. O'Kbefb has brought our audiences to hear 
rith extravagance ; and were there not such ins- 
istible humour in his utmost daring, it would be 
DBLpoiBsibie to deny Uiat he has passed even beyond 
be lwMt» Q)i nonsense— but I o(mfine this approba^ 
tea to his AgretoJbie Sviytriae, In his otiier pieces 
b^pe is much more uittempered nonsense than hu- 
wwr. Even that favourite performance I wondered 
bat Mr. Colman dared to pxxidace." 



XI. Drawaiic Char^tcten, 

' Your remark, that a piece full of marked charac- 
^ w^uld be void of nature, is most just. This is 
strongly my opinion, that I thought it a great 
iylt in Miss Barney's Cecilia, though it has a 
bousand other beaades, that she has laboured far 
oo much to make all her personages talk always in 
faaracter : whereas, in the present refined or de- 
iraved state of human nature, most people en- 
leavour to conceal their real character, not to d\%- 
ilaj Jt. A professional mm, as a pedantic ieWoiw 



t 



** I HAVE no -more talent ft 
for writing an ode like Drjrd 
talent per «e, and given, Uke 
genius, by Nature alone. Pc 
bonring through his whole 1 
song— and, in mj opinion at i 
—not better than Pope did 
I doubt not whether we have . 
way beyond the possibility of 
All the words in the languag 
emi^qyed on simple images (^ 
cannot be good), and such r 
have been produced in that k 
whether true simplicity itseil 
At least, we are not tikely to 1 
Our present choir of poetic i 
other extreme. They colour t' 
lugMy with choice and dunty 
own dresses are not more fan 
Their niffMS-' 



.1- 
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IV. Poetic Epochs, 

jet hazard one other opinion, thongh re- 
oomposition in general. There are two 
fovoorable to poets — a rude age, when a 
lay hazard any thing, and when nothing 
1 forestalled* The other is, when, after 
arfoarism and incorrection, a master or two 
niodels formed hy purity and taste. Virgil, 
BoUeau, GomeiUe, Racine, Pope, exploded 
tioosness that reigned before them. What 
1 ? Nobody dared to write in contradiction 
SFerity estsddlished ; and Tery few had the 
to nvaX their masters. Insipidity ensues : 
ty is dangerous : — and bombast usurps the 
which had been debased by a race of 



V. CriticUm. 

prudent to consult others before one ven- 
: publication — but every single person is as 
> be erroneous as an author. An elderly 
i he gains experience, acquires prejudices 
y, old age has generally two faults — it is 
:k-sighted into the faults of the time being, 
blind to the foults that reigned in his own 
which having partaken of, or having ad- 
hough injudiciously, he recoUecta mtYv com- 
ft* 



128 Exnuum raoM usttbiw. 



VI. Jhramaiie Compoiiikm, 

" I CONFESS, too, that there must be two distinet 
views in writers for the stage; one of whidi is 
store allowable to them than to other aiith<»r8. 
The one is durable fame — the other, pecoliar to 
dramatic authors, the view of wHihig io the prenai 
toBte^ And perhaps, as yon sajr, to the letel of the 
audience. I do not mean for the sake of profit— 
bot£Ten high comedy most risk aUttle of its im- 
mortality by consulting the raUng taste. And 
Uience ajoomedy always loses jome of its beaoties, 
the transient — and some of its intelligibility. like 
its harsher sister. Satire, many of its alhinons most 
vanish^ as the objects k aims .at correcting cease to 
be in rogue -"and perhaps that cessation, the na- 
tural death of fashion, is often ascribed by an aiithor 
to his owh reproofs. Ladies would have l€ft off 
patching on the Whig or, Tory side of their face, 
though Mr. Addison had not written his excellent 
Spectator. Probably even they who might be cor- 
rected by his reprimand adopted some new dis- 
tinction as ridiculous; not discovering diat his 
satire was levelled at their partial animosity, and 
not at the mode of placing their patches — l^r, un- 
fortunately, as the world cannot be cured of being 
fooli^, 4if preacher Ytko eradicates one folly does 
but make room for some other." 
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. NARRATIVE 

Of what ptiMd relative to 

THE QUARREL OF 

r 

MR. DAVID HUME 

A|n> 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 

iR AS MR. HORACE WALPOLB WAS CONCERNED 

IN IT. 



'4 
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The Volume is yet defidcmt in hs necessar} 
tity— another ** Reminiscbncbs" the read 
not expect— hot the ** Narratite " which fi 
partakes so much of the same maiirielf altlMi 
a very different tone, and is so strikingly cha 
istic not only of Koosseany hat of our Antho 
the Editor feels no hesitation in sekcting.it 
entertidoment of his readers. 



Uat, 1819. 



NARRATIVE, &c. 



fBNT to Paris in September 1765. Mn Hume 
■ there, secretary to the English ambassador, 
i etel of Hertfonl. Abont that time the curate 
Moders in Switzerland liad excited the mob 
dost Roosseau, and it was no longer safe for 
a to stay in that country. He petitioned the 
iglitrates of the place to imprison him, afl&rming 
It he was troubled with a rupture, and in so bad 
tate of health that it was impossible for liim to 
kTcl. There was no law in Switzerland against 
ptures, and the magistrates could not comply 
th his request. Mr. Hume was desired by some 
ends of Rousseau to procure him a retreat in 
iglandy and undertook it zealously. He spoke to 
^ and sidd, he had thoughts of obtaining per- 
itslon for him to lire in Riclmiond new park. I 
id, an old groom, tliat had been servant of my 
her, was one of the keepers there, had a com- 
rtable little lodge in a retired part of that park, 
d I could answer for procuring a lodging there, 
e aherwu-dB recollected that lord Bute vrea i^nsssx 



not renuan in owiucrwuu, ««*. 
j . treat in his dominioBSy -wlilch 

r^-. It happened that I was one c 

{, Geoifrin's in a n^xed company, 

: if. nation tuned cm this ffeftuHil> : 

t'l were quoted of Aonssem's afl 

and of his projects to make hi 
ooorting peraeeo^OB* I dro] 
things, that diverted the oomp 
j.ijllt sieur HelTetius was one* Wb 

i. Sil reduced those thoughts into » ; 

i\ h}' king of Prusida to Rousseau *, 



1 f 



«. Th0 letlff WM as 

' ^■' ** MoQ cbcre Jaan JaqtM»» 

. " Vous ayei renonc^ k Oenere ^ 
6tes tail chan^r de la Sui«8e« pa^ 
■«—«*- • !• irnmiw TAus a deeret^. 
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HUk M. Helvetius, I showed it to him. He 
Duch diverted with it, and pointed out one or 
aults in the French, which I am far from pre- 
Qg to write correctly. A day or two after- 
1 1 showed it to two or three persons at ma> 
de Boehfort's, who were all pleased with It, 
g wliom the doc de NiTemois proposed the 
itiod of one verb. 1 showed the letter too to 
me da Deffimd, and she desired to commnni- 
ll to the president Henanlt, and he changed 
ianstniction of the last phrase, though the 
;ht remained exactly the same. Madame de 
«» the president's niece, said, if I had a mind 
»ii]d appear, she would disperse it without let- 
Jie auUior be known. 1 replied. No, it liad 
' been intended for the public, was a primte 
«f pleasantry, and 1 luid no mind it should 
Iked of. One ni^^t at madame du Deffand's, 
ittetdeMred me to read it to madame la mare- 
de Mirepoix, who liked it so much, that she 
ed upon having a copy; and this, as far as 1 
emember, was the first occasion of the dis. 



n, et je voui en feni, si vous le trouvei bon. Mais 
a vous otettniei k resetter mem seoourt, attendei 
[ue i« ne Je dirai k penonne. Si voua pcnktes jtvons 
r rctprit pour tiouver de nouveoux malheun* choit- 
is tela que toui voudrea. Je suU roi, je puis vouc en 
•eg au gr^ de vot louhaits; et oe qui surement ne 
irriTera pai vis k vu de vot ennemis, je ceneral de 
wneeuter qnaad vous oeneres de mettre votre gkjlre 
I. 

** Votxe boa wo\> 
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I have recounted circumstantially the trifling in< 
cidents of the corrections of the letter, becaoae the; 
were afterwards most unjustly the occasion of thi 
letter being imputed to one who had not tin 
smallest share in it, and who was aspersed fit» 
private pique. As soon as the letter made a nolle 
I veas so afndd of affecting to write French bette 
than I could, that I mentioned every where, am 
particularly to M. Diderot at baron Holbach's, tha 
the letter had been corrected, though I did not td 
by whom, for fear of involving others in a dispute 
but I never,, as M. D*Alembert has falsely assorted 
avowed that I had had any assistance in the com 
position, which would have been an untruth. TUi 
attention of not committing others, has since moi 
absurdly been compluned of by D'Alembert. Ha 
he set his name to every thing he has written ? Di 
his principles lead him to betray every thing tha 
has passed in confidence between him and others 
But I shall unmask his motives, and detect hi 
spleen. He had formerly been a great friend o 
madame du Deffand. She had brought to Paris i 
poor young gentlewoman, a mademoiselle de L'Et 
pinasse, who lived with her as a companion. The; 
had quarrelled (I neither know nor care about what 
some time before I came to Paris, and had parted 

^ Mademoiselle de L'Espinasse had talents, drei 
company and authors about her, and of the lattei 
D'Alembert was the most assiduous; and a tota 
coolness ensued between him and madame da Del 
toad. The latter soon after my arrival had sham 
me great distinctions and kindness. Mr. Hunk 
proposed to carry me to mademoiadle de L'Espl 

aaate, where I might be awe oi %fefcvsi%\y ^^\s&)«i 
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I si^dy I bad not the hononr of knowing mademoi- 
sdle de L'Espinasse ; that madame du Deffand had 
been remarkably good to me, and as I understood 
they did not love one another, I did not care to 
diioblige madame du Deffand, nor to be involved In 
ft quarrel with wMch I had nothing to do ; and for 
monslear D'Alembert, I was mighty indifferent 
about seeing him ; that it was not my cnsfbm to 
leek anthors, who are a conceited troiiblesome set 
of people, and that I was not come to Paris to pay 
homage to their vanity. Tliis was by no means le- 
velled particularly at IVAlembert, of whom I knew 
nothing, bat so mnch my way of thinking, that in 
•even months and a half that I was at Paris, 1 
iromld visit bat two authors, whom I infinitely pre- 
ibrred to all the rest, which were the younger Cre* 
billon and monrieur Buffon, the latter of whom is 
one of the most amiable, modest, humane men I 
eter knew. This neglect of D'Alembert and his 
friend, and my attachment to madame du Deffiind, 
was not to be forgiven ; and I am g^ he did not 
forgive It, as it drew him to expose his peevish 
WfAte, 

Mr. Hume remained some time longer at Paris ; 
and though he lodged In the same hotel with me, 
I dedare, and Mr. Crawfdrd is my witness, that I 
lerer showed or mentioned the Idng of Prussians 
letter to him. 

Iq the mean d«ie, a passport had been obtained 
for Rousseau ; and notmthstanding he was Inca- 
pdrte of travelling, he came to Paris in his Arme- 
ofatti habit, which he had worn some time, as he 
••Id, to conceal his rupture. He was lodged by the 
prince of Couti In the Tem[dei several persons ob« 
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tained his permiailoB to yIsU hiniy tfaough 

It a great fiAvovr, and yet he was so good ' 

dolge the curiosity -of the mnhkndey by oft 

ing in the pablic wallcSy where the singa 

Us' dcess presented his escaping their r 

strid a fortnight, till the partiament i 

passed a decree against him began to con 

his residence in their Jurisdiction. On tfa 

BHuSy the ministers alleged that the pass 

been granted merely to fEMdlitale'his jo 

Eof^d, and was not miderstood to ezten 

two or three days. The dnchess of Choi 

me, that the duke her hnsband was Terya: 

his indolgence had been abased, and at Bi 

pvblie exUbltion of himself. I said, I h 

dnke wonld escose Roosseau's dday, as I 

had staid In complaisance to Mr. Hume,' 

not been ready to depart. She repUed; ** 

paid more deference to friendship than 

dlcnoe.*' Mr. Hnme and Ronssean set 

England. They had not been there many 

fore aocoonts were written from thence U 

Rousseau's vanity and extravagant folly; 

complaining to Mr. Hume one atftemooii 

persons had been to see Min that day; a 

reftiiing to settle In a gentleman's faidly 

the latter would not aMt Ronssean's hoi 

to dine vnth his wife. I pitied Mr. Hi 

thooghty as I had done before, that he 

hevtily 4ick of his chaise; but Mi*, fl 

beyond measnre attached to him, and tt 

ciotald not do too nmoh to please Mm and 

sate for his pest iblsfortiiMS. 

A»e ibir days before I Vett V«Ab,\^ 
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dam^ GeofiUn ; she was writing in her closet : in 
the cabinet I fonnd two persons, one of whom was 
taUung with much vrarmth, and in the style in 
£uhioB, on religion. By the turn of his conversa- 
tioDf and by what I had heard of lua person, I oon- 
cbidied tUs was lyAleinhert. U wai. I walked 
ahtoft the room, till madame Geoffrin came to tis. 
VAlembert went Away, and this was the only time 
I saw him. 

Tlic very day before I set out, I was showed in 
aa KwgliMh newspaper, Ronsseau's ridicoloos letter 
to Ihe piintcr, in v/Wch he complains with so mudi 
UttemeMof the letter of the long of Prussia. Be- 
fore I went to bed, I wrote a letter to Ronssean, 
iiadnr the name of Us own £mile, to laugh at his 
fidlf i but oo reflection 1 suppressed this, as I had 
a aeoond letter in the name of the Idng of 
hi wldcfa I foretold the variety of events 
wfaldi would happen in -England to interfere with 
tiie ttoiae nMch Bonssean hoped to make there, 
iridch would occarion his being forgotten and 
oai^eeted, . and which consequently would soon 
«ake him disgusted with our country. These 
arasta were, politics, Mr. Pitt's return to power, 
horae-nces, elections, &c, all easily foreseen, and 
iifaich did happen of course, and which did contri- 
bute to make Rousseau weary of the solitude 
wUcfa he pretended to seek, which he had found, 
and which he could not bear. 

Alter I came to England, Mr. Hume told me he 
bad solicited Mr. Conway, one of the secretaries of 
state, to obtain for Bdusaeau from the king n ^^« 
•ioD /of au Jmadnd pounds a year. Mt. Cwkwv) 
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asked, and the king consented to it ; bat h 
deration of Rousseaa's obnoxions writingi^ 
jesty desired tlie pension shonld be a secret 
scan wished to have it public, and had not 
then to receive it in a private manner. Aft 
followed Rousseau's extravagant quarrel w 
Hume, in the course of which Mr. Hume 
me to press Mr. Conway to obtain the pei 
the way which would please Rousseau x 
willingly undertook it, urged Mr. Ck>nway t< 
it, whidi he promised me to do ; but I t 
Hume that h^ must by no means let B 
know that I had any share in it, as he ] 
would not care to owe it to me. 

Then arrived Rousseau's long absurd li 
Mr. Hume, whioh most people in Englanr 
among the rest, thought was such an an 
itself, that Mr. Hume had no occasion to v 
himself from the imputations contidned in 1 
gens de lettres at Paris, who aim at being a 
and who in default of parts ruse a dust ' 
squabbles, were of a different opinion, and 
Mr. Hume to publish on the occasion. Mi 
however declared he was convinced by tli 
ments of his friends in England, and wonld 
gage in a controversy. Lord Mansfield tok 
was glad to hear I was of his opinion, and 
snaded Mr. Hume from publishing. Indei 
convinced he did not intend it : and when 
to me one morning, and desired I would g 
a letter under my hand to show to his friei 
culpating him from having been privy to i 
ofPnuaa's letter, I wU\xn^V^ cons«ii\4d^tti 
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one, which I gave him, and the beginning of which 
proved how strong my opinion was against his 
publishing. 

I am sorry to say, that on this occasion Mr. Hume 
Ad not act quite faiily by me. In the beginning of 
my letter, I langhed at his learned friends, who 
wtohed blm to publish, which, as I told him, wan 
only to gratify- their own spleen to Rousseau. I 
had BO spleen to him, I had laughed at his afiecta- 
tkm, but had tried to serve him ; and above all 
things, I despised the childish quarrels of pedants 
and pretended philosophers. This commencement 
of my letter was therefore a dissuasive against 
printing.. Could I imagine that Mr. Hume would 
make use of part of my letter, and suffer it to be 
printed— and even without asking my consent 2| I 
had told him he might do what he pleased with it : 
but when he had desired it only to show, and when 
it advised him not to publish, could my words 
Imply a permission to print my letter, and give It 
to the public as if I approved his printing. And I 
repeat it again : was he at liberty to do this with- 
out asking and obtaining my consent } It is very 
true, r heartily despised Rousseau's ingratitude to 
Mr. Hume; but had I thought my letter would 
hare been published, I should not have eicpressed 
my feeling in such harsh terms as a thorough crn^ 
temp^ — at least 1 should have particularized the 
cause of that contempt, because the superiority and 
eoDoellence of Rousseau's genius ought not to be 
confounded with his defects. Nor should I have 
treated him with the same indifierence as I shiOfdld. 
tbe present gens de lettres at Paris, xYat mxi\^TQOi&& 
ijf the moment. But Mr. Hume was ig^eu^Xx^X^ 
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with respect for them^and not to wound tbebr vib 
and senutive ears, rappresaed the commenoBBen 
of my letter, und in that mangled form nflM 
them to publish it. When it was pvbtiafaedt he 
made an apology to me : his letters and vyamnren 
I shall annex to this narradre. 

In consequence howeyer of- my oontempi oi oon- 
trorersy, with a proper acorn of D'Alembert's wo- 
manish motives, and in tendemese to Mr. Hanie» I 
forbore to expose D'Alembert as he deserved. Tte 
little insects produced by this quarrel kept it iqp &r 
some time in print, and Freron, who exirts ua such 
sour nutriment, attacked me in one of his jounMils» 
which to this hour I never saw ; nor so mndb is 
heard of, till I was informed from Paris that the 
duehess of Choisenl obliged him to make a pnUie 
retractation, and, as well as the duke, was modi 
incensed against D'Alembert, madame da DeiEnd 
being the duchess's particular Mend. I imme- 
diately wrote to Paris, to beg the duchess would 
suffer Freron and D'Alembert, or any of the tribe» 
to write what they pleased, and get what madey 
they could by abusing me. 

Rousseau remained for jsome months longer in 
Derbyshire, in a cottage near Mr. Davenport -*bat 
in the spring Rousseau and his housekeeper sod* 
dealy departed. The post-master where he lursd 
horses told him, Mr. Davenport would be much 
eo&cemed at being quitted so abruptly. RousseM 
rallied, he took that method not to shock Mr. Da- 
venport by his complaints.— However, he leti % 
letter behind him for this last benefactor, not mndi 
infierior in reproaches to the one he had addressed 
to Mr. Hume. The chief cause of his discootenl 
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had been a long quarrel between hia honsekeeper 
and Mr. Davenport's cook-maid, who, as Rousseau 
afflrmcdy had alwajs dressed their dinner rery ill, 
and at llM had sprinkled ariies oo their victnala. 

notacaw, qaittiiig bte AraMnian maaqjaitnide, 
etomtd the comitrf wkh his govenaatey and ar- 
rived at BoatOB in Linctrinshite. llwre a genfle- 
oMUi who adniired lus writings widted on him, of- 
fered him assistance in monejr, and called him the 
gnai Baamtau, He replied with warmth, ** No, 
sir, no^ I am not Me greta BotuseaUf I am tlie poor 
neglected Ronaieia, of whom nobody takes any no- 
tice." Tims broke forth the tme source of aU his 
VBhappiness. The brightest parts, the most csta- 
Wslied fame, ooold not satis^ htm, unless he was 
the perpetual ofaject of admiration and disconrse $ 
tbd to keep vp this attention, he descended to all 
the fittle tricks of a mountebank. 

From Boston he wrote to the lord chancellor 
Oanden, to derire his lowlship would send him a 
foaurd to conduct him lo Dover. A guard ! and in 
Stagland 1 where he at any body may travel in the 
most perfect security i and where there was no 
Sentence of knr or decree of parliament against 
Um ! "^ And for what ? To conduct him to France, 
where he was proscribed and liable to be appre- 
hended Jby the first guard that should meet him. 
The dianoallor smiled at his folly, and desired Mr. 
ntiliflrtiert to acquaint him that he had no occa- 
ikm for a guard, and might go with the utmost 
itfeCy to Dover«-and so he did. 

Fh>m Dover he wrote to Mr. Ckmway tVift hmm^ 
of all bis letters, and MrYiVch Vai^e^^ 
io mMdnesB* In it he entreajted M.t,Go5x-v 
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way in the most earnest and pathetic tenat to mt^ 
far him to qnit England (from wlwnoe he wodd If 
tailed long before Mr. Conway oonld reodw Ik, 
letter) ;he intimated a violent appreheaahm thit 
he was to be assassinated at sea ; he promkedy if 
he was permitted to depart^ that he never wovki 
write a syllable agiunst England, or the English ; 
offered (o deposit all his nnprinted writings therci 
and> to prove his sincerity, demanded his pension 
(an odd request for a man going to perish), the ac- 
ceptance' of which, he said, wonld constitute him 
the greatest of vUluns, if he should ever after- 
wards abqse England : and he concluded his ao- 
licitatioi^ of leave to depart, with a promise of ac- • 
qndnting Mr. Conway how to direct to him, as 
soon as he should be landed at Calais. 

Mr. Conway showed me this letter. I bulged 
him, as soon as he should receive the direction, to 
acquaint Rousseau that he was at full liberty to write 
wliat he pleased; that nobody wished, to prevent 
his writing any thing he had a mind to say ; and I 
begged Mr. Conway to obtsun the pension, wldch 
he did, and which was granted. 

Still wishing to compensate for any uneariness 1 
had given Rousseau by the king of Prussia's letter, 
and now really thinking him distracted enoqgh to 
thrust hiniself on actual calamities, I wrote to the 
duchess of Choiseul to represent his case, to beg 
her protection for him, and to entreat that she 
wonld save him, if the parliament of Paris or the 
government should be disposed to exercise their 
resentment on him. 

He arrived safely at ?aK\a,^7ra& ira»Lv«^\s^ Us 
old iKend the prince ot Co\ix\,^iwaioT v»fe^tofc 
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ged near Mendon ; and when I returned to Paris' 
Augast, 1767, he lived very privately at a little 
tance from that capital on an estate belonging 
the same prince, where I shaU leave him, and 
irtHte this idle history. 

Horace Walpole. 
fmM» Sept, 13, 17Gr. 
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I. 
TO THE HON. HORACE WALPOLE. 

Dear Sir, 
Vhbn I came home last night, I fband on my tabic 
I very long letter from D'Alembert, who tells me, 
htty OB receiving from me an account of my aflair 
rtth Ronssean, he summoned a meeting of all my 
tterary fHends at Paris, and fonnd them all nnanl- 
lovsly of the same oj^nion vri^h himself^ and of a 
(Nrtrary opinion to me, with regard to my conduct. 
liey aU think I ought to give to the pnUic a nar- 
itiTe of the whole. However, i perdst still more 
iosely in my first opinion, especially after receiving 
le last mad letter. D'Alembert tells me, that it is 
f great Importance for me to justify mys^ fron 
■Hng Any \iXDA in Che letter fk-om the Idng of 
nusia: I am told hy Crawford, that yon had 
rote it a fortnight before I left Paris, but did not 
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I not only suppressed the letter while you stayed 
there, out of delicacy to you ; but it w as the reason 
why, out of delicacy to myself, I did not go to .see 
him, as you often proposed to me, thinking it 
wrong to go and mike a cordial visit to a man, 
with a letter in my pocket to laugh at him. You 
are at full liberty, dear sir, to make use of what I 
say in your justification, either to Rousseau or any 
body else.' I should be very sorry to have you 
blamed on my account ; I have a hearty contempt 
of Rousseau, and am perfectly indifferent what the 
literati of Pari^ think of the matter. If there is 
any fault, which I am far from thinking, let it lie 
on me. No parts can hinder my laughing at their 
possessor, if he is a mountebank. If he has a bad 
and most ungrateful heart, as Rousseau has shown 
in your case, into the bargain, he will have my 
scorn likewise, as he will of all good' and sensible 
men. You may trust your sentence to such, who 
are as respectable judges as any that have pored 
over ten thousand more volumes. 

Yours most sincerely, 

HoR. Walpole. 

P. S. I will look out the letter and the dates as 
soon as I go to Strawberry-hill. 
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III. 
TO THE HON. HORACE WALPOLB. 

Dear Sir, 
A FEW posts ago I had a letter from M. D'Akm* 
bert, by which I learn, that he and my other friendi 
at Paris had determined to pablish an aooonnt of 
my rupture with Rousseau, in consequence <^ a ge- 
neral discretionary power which I had given them. 
The narrative they publish is the same with that 
which I left with lord Hertford, and which I believe 
yon have seen. It consists chiefly of original papers, 
connected by a short recital of facts. I made a 
few alterations, and M. D^Alembert tells me he has 
ipade a few more, with my permission and at my 
desire. Among the papers published is your letter 
to me, justifying my innocence with regard to the 
king of Prussia's letter. You permitted me to 
make what use of it I pleased for my own apology; 
and as I knew that yon could have no reason for 
concealing it, I inserted it without scruple in the 
narrative. My Parisian friends are to accompany 
the whole with a preface, giving an account of my 
reluctance to this publication, but of the necessity 
vhich they found of extorting my consent. It 14^- 
pears particularly, that my antagonist had wrote 
letters of defiance against me aU over Europe, and 
sa}d, that the letter he wrote me was so confoond- 
iDg to me, that I would not d^kxe to %Yi079 It V) any 
onejvithout falsifying it. TYveae \e\.\«t^^wwi^^^'^ 
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to Biike iiii{ire8sion, and my silence might be con- 
stmed into a proof of gnilt. I am sure that my 
friends have judged impartially in this affair^ and 
without being actuated by any prejudice or passion 
of their own ; for almoit all of them were ati first 
as aterse as I was to the puMicadon, and only pro- 
ceeded to it upon the iq»parent necessity which they 
discovered. I ha;ve not seen the prefisce ; bat the 
book will probably be aoon in London, tad I hope 
yon will find that the reasons asdgned by my friends 
are sadsfM^ry. They have taken upon them the 
Uame, if any appears to lie in this measure. I am, 
with great tmth and sincerity. 

Dear sir. 
Your most obedient 

and most hmnble senrant, 
David Hume. 
Edinburgh, SOth of Oct. 1766. 



IV. 

TO DAVID HUME, ESQ. 

Not. 6, 1766. 
Dear Sir, 

u have, I own, surprised me by suffering your 

urrel with Roussean to be printed, contrary to 

r determination when yon left London, and 

Inst the advice of JEdl your best friends here : I 

add, contrary to your own nature, which has 

vys inclined you to despise literary sqnabUes, 

lest and scorn of all men of sense. Indeed I 
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am sorry yoa have let yourself be over-persnaded, 
and so are all that I have seen who wish you wdl : 
I ought rather to use your own word ejftorted. Yon 
say^ your Parisian friends extorted your cdnseot to 
this pubhcation. I believe so. Tour good sense 
could not approve what your good- heart oould-iiot 
refuse. You add, that they told you Rouueau had 
tent letters of defiance against you all over Europe*' 
Good God I my dear sir, could you pay any regard 
to such fustian ? All Europe laughs at being dragged 
every day into these idle quarrels^ with which Europe 
only wipes its backside. Your friends talk as loftily 
as of a challenge between Charles the fifth and 
Francis the first. What are become of all the con- 
troversies since the days of Scaliger and Scioppins 
of Billingsgate memory ? Why, they sleep in ob- 
livion, till some Bayle drags them out of their dost, 
and takes mighty pains to ascertain the date of each 
author's death, which is of no more consequence to 
the world than the day of his birth. Many a conn- 
tQT squire quarrels ^th his neighbour about game 
and manors, yet they never print their wrangki, 
though as much abuse passes between them as if 
they could quote all the Philippics of the learned. 

You have acted, as I should have expected if you 
icould print, with sense, temper, and decency, and, 
what is still more uncommon, with your usual mo- 
desty. I cannot say so much for your editors. But 
editors and commentators are seldom modest. Even 
to this day that race ape the dictatorial tone of the 
commentators at the restoration of learning,- when 
the mob thought that Greek and Latin could give 
tnen the sense which they wanted in their native 
languages. But Europe is how grown a little wiser. 
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liolds these magnificent pretensions in proper 
;mpt. 

aat I have said is to explain why I am sorry 
*tter makes a part of this controversy. When 
t it to 7011^ it was for your justification ; and 
it been necessary, I could have added much 
', having heen witness to yoor anxions and 
dkss friendship for Ronssean. I told yon, yon 
It make what nse of it you pleased. Indeed at 
time I did not, could not think of its heing 
edy you seeming so averse to any publication 
lat head. However, I by no means take it ill^ 
regret my part, if it tends to vindicate your 
or. 

must confess that I am more concerned that 
have suffered my letter to be curtailed; nor 
Id- 1 have consented to that if you had asked 

I guess that your friends consulted your in- 
i iess than their own inclination to expose 
seau ; and I think their omission of what I 
on that subject proves I was not mistaken in 
.Hess. My letter hinted too my contempt of 
ted men and their miserable conduct. Since I 
to appear in print, I should not have been 

that that opinion should have appeared at the 
! time. In truth, there is nothing I hold so 
p as the generality of learned men ; and I have 
t thought, that young men ought to be made 
tars, lest they should grow to reverence learned 
(heads, and think thete is any merit in having 

more foolish books than other folks, which^ 
lere are a thousand nonsensical books for One 

one, must be the case j>f any man who has 
much more than other people. 

u2 
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Your friend D'Membtrt, who I suppose has reafl 
a vast deal, is, it seems, oilfended with my letter to 
Rousseau. He is certainly as much at liberty to 
blame it as I was to write it. Unfortunately he 
does not convince me; nor can I tlunk but that 
if Rousseau may attack' all gownuiients and aU 
religions, I might attack him : especially on his 
affectation and affected misfortunes, which yon and 
your editors have proved are q^ecied. IXAleiiibert 
might be offended at Rousseau's ascribing my letter 
to him ; and he is in the right. I am a very in^ 
different author ; and th^re is nothing so vexa^ovs 
to an -indifferent author as to be confounded with 
another of the same class. I should be tony to 
have his eloges and translations of scraps of Ttei^ 
tus laid to me. However, I can forgive him any 
thing, provided he never translates me. Adka! 
my dear sir; I am apt to laugh, -you know, aad 
therefore you will excuse me, though I do not 
treat your friends up to the pomp of their dums. 
'fhey may treat me as freely ; I shall not laugh the 
less, and I promise you I will never enter into a- 
controversy with them. ^^ 

Yours most uncerely, 

Horace Walpole. 
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V. 



TO THE HON. HORACE WALPOLE. 

D8AR Sir, 

STBRDAY I receired bf the post a copy of the 

itkiUy printed at Paris, of my narrative of thie 

HcnloiM aflldr between Rousseau and me. There 

m Introduction In the name of ray friends, giving 

1 aocennt of the necessity under which they found 

emselves to publish this narrative ; and an ap- 

■hUx in D'Alembert's name, protesting his inno- 

Boe with regard to all the imputations thrown on . 

m by Rousseau. ^ I have no objection with regard 

th^ first, but the second contains a clause which 

(deases me very much, but which you will pro- 

ly only la«igh at : it is that where he blames tlie 

% of Prussia's letter as cruel. What could en- 

t D^Alembert to use this freedom, 1 cannot ima- 

Is it possible that a man of his superior 

I can bear you 111 will because you are the 

1 at his enemy, madame du Deffand ? What 

1 me suspect that there may be something 

)f this suspicion, is, that several passages In 

rrative, in which I mention you ^d that let* 

e all altered in the translation, and rendered 

ess obliging than I wrote them : for my nar* 

«nt to Paris was an exact copy of that left 

Hertford's hands. 1 would give aa^ V\vvq% 

at a publication in London (f ot swn\^ VVit 

%ir wiU appear perfectly ridlcnXoiift^ \ ^wA- 
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I am afraid that a book pHnted at Paris win be 
translated in Liondon, if there be hopes of selling « 
hundred copies of it. For this reason,' I fternqr it 
will be better for me to tske care that a proper 
^ition be published, in which case I shall gtve or- 
ders that all the passages altered in my narrative 
shall be restored. 

Since I came here I have been told that yon haTe 
had a severe fit of sickness, but that yon are now 
recovered: I hope you are perfectly so. I am 
anxious to hear of your welfare ; beings with great 
sincerity. 

Dear sir. 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

David Humb. 

Edinbaigh, 4th of Nov. 1766. 



VI. 
TO DAVID HUME, ESQ. 

Indeed, dear sir, it was not necessary to make me 
any apology. D'Alembert is certainly at liberty to 
say what he pleases of my letter ; and undoubtedly 
you cannot think that it signifies a. straw to me 
what he says^ But how can you be surprised at his 
printing a thing that he sent you so long agr ? All 
my surprise consists in your suffering him to cur- 
tail my letter to you, when you might be sure he 
would print his own at length. I am glad, how- 
ever, that he has mangled mine : it not only shows 
Ms equity, but is the atrongeat pxes^mi'^Vvsa.xJKalVe 
was consdoua I guessed r\0it, vJVitti \ w^v^^^Vt 
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d you to publish, from his own priyate pique to 
wean. 

hat you surmise of his censuring my letter be- 
e I am a friend of madaine du Deffand, is 
ilshing indeed, and not to be credited, unless 
had suggested it. Having never thought him 
thing like a iuperwr genius as you term him, 
tidnded his vanity was hurt by Rousseau's 
.biog my letter to him; but to carry resent- 
1 1^ a woman, to an old and blind woman, so 
ta to hate a friend of hers qui ne lui avoit 
t fait de mal, is strangely weak and lamentable, 
night he was a philosopher, and that philoso- 
8 were virtuous, upright men, who loved wis- 
, and were above the little passions and foibles 
umanity. I thought they assumed that proud 
88 an earnest to the world that they intended 
3 something more than mortal ; that they en- 
d themselves to be patterns of excellence, and 
Id utter no opinion, would pronounce no ded- 
, but what they believed the quintessence of 
ti; that they always acted without prejudice 
respect of persons. Indeed we know that the 
ent philosophers were a ridiculous composition 
Togauce, disputation, and contradictions ; that 
s of them acted against all ideas of decency; 
others affected to doubt of their own senses ; 
some, for venting unintelligible nonsense, pre- ' 
ed to think themselves superior to kings ; that 
gave themselves airs of accoutiting for all that 
io and do not see — and yet, that no two of them 
ed in a single hypothesis; that one thoug;ht 
another water, the origin of aU ihiugjft^ «aa!\ 
wme were even so absurd, and \mp\o^, Vi V* 
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displace God, and enthrone matter in^his pla 
do not mean to disparage such wise men, i 
are really obliged to them: they anticipsUe 
helped us ofif with an exceeding deal of noni 
through which we might possibly have pass 
they had not prevented us. But when in th 
lightened age, as it is called, I saw the term 
Mpheri revived, I concloded the jargon woi 
omitted, and that wer should be blessed w^ 
the cream of sapience ; and one had more i 
still to expect this from any superior genku, 
alas! my dear sir, what a tumble is here! 
D'Alembert is a mere mortal oracle. Wh 
would have laughed, if, When the buffoon A 
phanes ridiculed Socrates, Plato had condc 
the former, liot for making sport with a grea 
in distress, but because Plato hated some bUi 
woman with whom Aristophanes was acquah 
D'Alembert's conduct is the more unjust 
never heard madame du DeffiEmd talk of him 
three times in the seven months that ( pasi 
Paris, and never, though she does not love 
with any reflection to his prejudice. I reme 
the first time I ever heard her mention his m 
said I had been told he was a good mimic, but 
not think him a goodivriter, (Crawford reme 
this, and it is a proof that I always thooj 
IVAlembert as I do now.) She took it up 
warmth, defended his parts, and said he wi 
tremely amusing. For her quarrel with h 
never troubled my head about it one way or > 
which you will not wonder at. You know in 
land we read their works, but seldom or nev«i 
any notice «f authors. We think them suflici 
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If their books sell, and of course leave them to 
colleges and obscurity, by which means we 
lot troubled with their vauity and imperti« 
3. lu France they spoil ns ; but that was no 
tess of mine. I who am an author must own 
condnct very sensible ; for in tmth we are a 
useless tribe. 

lat lyAlembert should have omitted passages 
bidi you was so good as to mention me with 
ibation,- agrees with his peevishness, not with 
philosophy. Howerer, for Ood's sake, do not 
tote the passages. I do not lore comi^ments, 
mil never give my consent to receive any. I 
no doubt of your kind intentions to me, but 
iiey may rest there. I am much more diverted 
the philosopher D' Alembert's underhand deal- 
than I should have been pleased with pane- 
even from you. 

ow me to make one more remark, and I have 

with this trifling business for ever. Your 

friend pronounces me ill-natured for laugh* 

; an unhappy man who had never oflTended 

Rousseau certainly never did offend me. 

ived from many symptoms in his wri- 

\nd from what I had heard of him, thai Mi 

singularity made him choose to invite mis- 

y and that he hung out many more than he 

who affect no philosophy, nor pretend to 

tue than my neighbours, thought this ridi* 

a man who is really a ii^eHorgeidMp.anA 

a it in a few lines never certainly intemied 

in print. The sage D^Alembert repre^ 

— and where ? In a book published to 

isseau, and which confirms by serious 

1 1 had hinted &t in Jest. YfYiaXN dM» 
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a philosopher condemn me, and in the very same 
breath, only with ten times more ill-nature, act 
exactly as I had done ? Oh ! but you ynU. say, 
Rousseau bad offended D* Alembert by ascribing the 
king of Prussia's letter to him. Worse and worse : 
if Rousseau is unhappy, a philosopher should have 
pardoned. Revenge is so unbecoming the rex re* 
gum,, the man who is prsecipu^ samia*— nisi cim 
pituita molesta est. If Rousseau's misfortunes are 
affected, what becomes of my ill-nature? — In 
short, my dear sir, to conclude as D-Alembat 
concludes his book, I do believe in the virtue of 
Mr. Hume, but not much in that of philosophers 
Adieu! 

Yours ever, 

HoR. Walpole. 

Arlington-street^ Nov. lltb, 17^ 

P. S. It occurs to me, that you may be appre- 
hensive of my being indiscreet enough to let 
D' Alembert learn your suspicions of Mm on ma- 
dame du Deffand's account ; 1)ut you may be per- 
fectly easy on that head. Though I like such an 
advantage over him, and should be glad he saw 
this letter, and knew how little formidable I think 
him, I shall certsdnly not make an ill use of a pri- 
vate letter, and had much rather vmve any triumph, 
than give a friend a moment's pain. I love to lau^ 
at an impertinent s^avant, but respect teahdng 
vriien joined to such goodness as yours, and never 
confound ostentation and modesty. 

I wrote to you last Thursday; and, by lady 
Hertford's adrice, directed my letter to Nine- 
Wells . I hope you will receive it. 
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VII. 



TO THE HON. HORACE WALPOLE. 

I RBADiLY agree with you, my dear sir, that it is a 
great misfortune to be redue^ to the necessity of 
consenting to this publication ; but it had ceitainly 
become necessary. Even those who at first joined 
me in rejecting all idea of it,, wrote to me and re- 
presented, that this strange man's defiances had 
made such impression, that I should pass univer- 
sally for the guilty person, if I suppressed the story. 
Some of his greatest "^jlmirers and partisans, who 
had read my manuscript, concurred in the same 
sentiments with the rest. I never consented to any 
thing with greater reluctance in my life. Had I 
fband one man of my opinion, I should have per- 
severed in my refusal. One reason of my reluc- 
tance was, that I saw this publication, if necessary 
at Paris, was yet superfluous, not to say worse, at 
London. But I hope it will be considered that the' 
publication is not, properly speaking, my deed, but 
that of my friends, in consequence of a discretionary 
power which I gave them, and which it was natural 
for me to give them, as I was at too great a di- 
stance to form a judgiment in the case. 

I am as sensible as you are of the ridicule to 
wliich men of letters have exposed themselves, by 
nmning every moment to the public with all their 
private squabbles and altercations • but surely there 
has been something very unexpected and peculiar in 
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this affiidr. My anta^sbiiift, by hU geniusy hii 

gularitieSy hifl quackery, Ids. miafortimes, am 

adventures, had become more the sutject of ge 

conversation in Europe (for I venture again Oi 

word) than any person in it. I do not even e 

Voltaire, but less the king of Pnuiia and Mr. 

t- How else could it have happened, that a clai 

>^ a private letter, which I wrote somewhat tha 

^1 lessly to a private gentleman at Paris, ahoi 

^ three days' time have been the only tul)||ect oi 

ty versation in that capital, and should thence 

1]: propagated itself every where as fut as the 

could carry it ? You know, that at first I n 

' little inclined to make a noise about this story 

I liad entertidned thoughts of giving no reply 

'i^ to the insult, wluch was really so ridiculous 

~l . you very properly (tissuad^ me from tMs re 

tion ; and by your advice I wrote that letter, i 

certainly nobody will find fault with. 

liaving made this apology for myself (w 
however, I expect to be absolved as much by 
compassion as your judgment), £ proceed t 
something in favour of my friends. Allow mc 
to inform you, that it was not D'Alembert 
suppressed that clause of your letter, but me, 
did not transcribe it in the copy I sent to Pari 
was afraid of engaging you needlessly in a qi 
with these literati ; and as that danse had i 
ference to the business in hand, I thought X i 
fiairly secrete it. I wish I could excuse him ai 
on another head. He sent me above two mi 
ago something like that declaration, and deslr 
to convey it to Rousseau ; which I refused * 
and gave him some reasons of my refusal : I 
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i to me, that he was sure my true secret rea- 
ls my regard to you. He ought thence to 
Down, that it would be disagreeable to me to 
'h. a iHCce amiexed to mine. I have remarked 
e omission of a phrase in the translation ; 
It omission could not be altogether by ac- 
: Vt was where I mention your suppressing 
Ig of Pmssia's letter, while we lived together 
ik I said it ynA agreeable to ffcur usual 
me amd kum tMU p, I have wrote to Becket 
okteUer to restore this passage, which is so 
mhle to my< real sentiments : but whether 
tet have come in time, I do not know as 
More I saw the Paris edition, I had desired 
; to follow it wherever it departed from my 
iL The difference, I find, was in other re- 
bnt inconsiderable. 

only by conjecture I imagine, that lyAlem- 
malevolence to you (if he has any malevo* 
proceeds from your fHendship with madame 
nmd; because I can find no other ground 
I see also, that in his declaration there is 
te obliquely levelled at her, which perhaps 
> not understand, bat I do ; because he wrote 
It he heard she was yonr corrector. I found 
nvo persons in g^at and intunate friendship 
[ arrived at Paris : but it is strange how in- 
rate they are both become in their animosity ; 
1 perhaps it is more excusable in her, on ac- 
cSf her age, sex, and bodily infirmities. I 

7 sensible of your discretion in not citing me 

8 occasion ; I might otherwise have a new 
1 on my hands. 

Ii .regard to lyAlembert, I believe I said he 
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was a man of superior parts, not a superior gm 
which are words, if I mistalce not, of a very 
ferent import. He is sorely entitled to the fon 
character, from the works which you and I 
read : I do not mean his translation of Tm 
but his other pieces. But I believe he is oion 
titled to it from the works which I suppose nei 
you nor I have read, his Geometry and Algi 
I agree with you, that in some respects Row 
may more properly be called a superior get 
yet is he so full of extravagance, that I am ind 
to deny him even that appellation. I fancy IXA 
bert's talents and Rousseau's united might 
merit such a eulogy. ^ 

In other respects, jyAlembert is a very agm 
companion, and of irreproachable morals. B; 
fusing great offers from the czarina and the 
of Prussia, he has shown himself above int 
and vain ambition : He lives in an agreeabb 
treat at Paris, suitable to a man of letters, 
has five pensions : one from the king of Pni 
one from the French king, one as member ol 
academy of sciences, one as member of the Fr 
academy, and one from his own family. 'Hie ¥i 
amount of these is not 6000 livres a year ; oi 
half of which he Uves decently, and gives the c 
half to poor people with whom he is conne 
In a wordy I scarce know a man, who, with f 
few exceptions (for there must always be somi 
ceptions), is a better model of a virtuous 9xl6.p 
s6phicai character. 

You see I venture still to join these two efkx 
as inseparable and almost synonymous ; thi 
you seem inclined to regard them almost as Inc 
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tible. And here I have a strong inclination to 
f a few words in vindication both of myself and 
my friends, venturing even to comprehend you 
the number. What new prepossession has seized 
■ to beat in so outrageous a manner your nurses 
mcNiDt Helicon, and to join the outcry of )be 
lonuit multitude against science and literature ? 
r my part, I can scarce acknowledge any other 
mnd of distinction between one age and another, 
;ween one nation and another, than their different 
igress in learning and the arts. I do not say be- 
mh one man and another ; because the qualities 
the heart and temper and natural understanding 
I the most essential to the personal character ; 
; beings I suppose, almost equal among nations 
1 ages, do not serve to throw a peculiar lustre 
any. You blame France for its fond admiration 
Bien of genius ; and there may no doubt be, in 
ticular instances, a great ridicule in these affeq- 
lons : but the sentiment in general was equally 
tspicuons in ancient Greece, in Rome during its 
uiihing period, in modem Italy, and even per- 
M in England about the beginning of this cen- 
y. If the case be now otherwise, it is what we 

to lament and be ashamed of. Our enemies 
1 only infer, that we are a nation which was 
« at best but half civilized, and is now relapsing 
; into barbarism, ignorance, and superstition, 
eg you also to consider the great difference in 
nt of morals between uncultivated and civilized 
8^— But I find I am launching out insensibly into 

immense ocean of common-place ; I cut the 
tter therefore short, by declaring it as my opi- 
B, that if you had been bom a barbarian, and 
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'il 



had every day cooked yonr dinner of horse 

riding on it fifty miles between yonr breech 

shoulder of your horse, you had certainly 

obliging, good-natured, friendly man; bu 

same time, that reading, conversation, ao 

have detracted nothing from those virtui 

have made a considerable addition of other ' 

and agreeable qualities to them. I rems 

with ancient sincerity, which was only rogi 

hypocrisy, but very shicerely, dear sir, 

Ybnr most obedtent 

and most hvinble servan 

David I 
EdinlmrKli, SOth of Nov. 1766; 



P. S. The French translation of this 
piece of w&tMb- (for I mwt certainly give 
epithet) wa» BOt ottde by D'Alembert, bu 
under Us dlrectlotfi ■ 



THB END. 



Printed by T. Daviton, l/VhitefHan. 
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I. ADELA, A TALE. 

VE been amusing myself with a history of 
dy, and shall read yon off a short tale that 
k me. 

umas de Ssdnt Valery was travelling with 
ife, Adela, daughter of a count de Ponthieu. 
were attacked near a forest by eight armed 
St. Valery, after a severe struggle, was 
1, bound, and thrown into a thicket. His 
was carried off, exposed to the brutality of 
•anditti, and afterwards dismissed in a state 
.dity. She, however, sought for, .and found 
usband, and they returned together, 
ey were soon after met by their servants, 
1 they had left at an inn, and returned to 
father's castle at Abbeville. The barbarous 
, full of false ideas of honour, proposed, 
days after, to his daughter, a ride to his town 
le, on the sea shore. There they entered a 
as if to sail about for pleasure ; ai^d they had 
out three leagues from the shore, when the 
de Ponthieu, starting up, said, with a ter- 
voice, '' Lady, death must now efface the 
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shame which your misfortane has^ brought on all 
your family." - 

The sailors, previously instructed, instantly 
seized her, shut her up in a hogshead, and threw 
her into the sea, while the bark regained the 
coast. 

Happily a Flemish vessel passing near the coast, 
the crew observed the floating hogshead, and, 
expecting a prize of good wine, took it up, opened 
it, and, with great surprise, found a beautlfiil 
woman. She was, however, almost dead, from 
terror and want of air ; and, at her eamqst en- 
treaty, the honest Flemings sent a boat ashore 
with her. She gsuned her husband's house, who 
was in tears for her supposed death. The scene 
was extremely affecting: but Adela only survived 
it a few hours. 

John, count of Ponthieu, repenting of his crime, 
gave to the monks of St. Valery the right of fish- 
ing three days in the year, in and about the spot 
where his daughter had been thrown overboard. 



II. COMMENTAftlES OF AGRIPPINA. 

Tacitus mentions the Commentaries of Agrip« 
pina, mother of Nero. I vrish we had more ex- 
tracts from a work by so singular an author. I 
should suppose it was decent, and attempted to pal- 
Hate her crimes. Yet I should like to have a copy, 
bound up with Arian's life of Tilliboms the robberi 
quoted, if I remember right, by Lncian. 
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III. AKEN0IDE AND ROLT. 



em'sidb's Pleasures of Imagiuation attracted 
ch notice on the first appearance, fron\ the 
i;aiice of its language, and the warm colouring 
the descriptions. But the Platonic fanaticism 
the foundation injured the general beauty of the 
flee. Plato is indeed the philosopher of ima- 
lation ; but is not this saying that he is no phi- 
opher at all ? I have been told that Rolt, who 
srwards wrote many books, was in Dublin when 
it poem appeared, and actually passed a whole 
ir there, very comfortably, by passing for the 
hor. 



IV. ALGAROTTI. 

QAROTTi is a lively and pleasant writer, and 
oetimes conveys his thoughts in elegant meta* 
>r ; for example : *' Lo stile di Bacone, uomo 
altissima dottrina, abbonda di vivissimi pen- 
ri. Nella maggior profondita d' acqua, si trovano 
perle piu grosse." " The style of Bacon, a 
11 of the most profound learning, abounds in 
let lively thoughts. In the greater depth of 
ter the larger pearls are found." 



V. AMERICANS. 

IE Americans are mostly engaged in trade and 
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plantations. Their chief object is to make i 
And, in trath, money is freedom. 

VI. AMOROUS SAINT. 

I AM told that the life of St. Catherine of 
contains much curious and equivocal matter 
[The title is Legenda deiia teraphiea €• 
diSietma. Vinegie, 1556, 8vo.] 

VII. AMUSEMENTS OF WAR. 

When Louis XIV. besieged Lille, the co 
Brouai, governor of the place, was so pollt* 
send a supply of ice every morning for the 
dessert. Louis said one day to the gentlem 
brought it, '' I am much obliged to M. de 
for his ice, but I wish he would send it ii 
portions." The Spaniard answered, withof 
tation, ** Sire, he thinks the siege will b 
and he is afraid the ice may be exhausted." 
the messenger was going, the duke de CI 
captain of the guards, called out, '' Tell 
not to foUbw the example of the governor of 
who yielded like a rascal." The king 
round laughing, and said, ** Charrost, i 
mad ? " " How, Sir I " answered he, " E 
my cousin.** 

In the Memoires de Grammont you w 
rimilar examples of the amusementi of wai 
remember that when Philip of Macedoiv vaQ< 
the Athenians, in a pitched battle, they se 
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moruing to demand their baggage. The kiug 
laughed, and ordered it to be returned, saying, 
" I do believe the Athenians think we did nrit figlit, 
in earnest." 



VIII. ANANAS. 

Thb culture of pine-apples was certainly known 
in England in the time of Cfa&rles II. as that pic- 
ture on my right hand shows. It represents Rose 
the gardener presenting a pine-apple to Charles; 
and the likeness of thfe king is too marked, and his 
features too well known, to leave any room for 
doubt. 



IX. ANCIENT DIARY. 

The diary of Philip .IV« of France, was printed at 
Florence in 1746. It pontains little b^t his ex* 
peaces on a journey to Flanders in 1301 ; but is 
printed from his ovm hand-writing in tablets of 
beech-wood, done over with wax. 

X. AN ANECDOTE CORRECTED. 

Let me correct a story relating to the great duke 
of Marlborough. The duchess was pressing the 
duke to take a medicine; and, with her usual 
warmth, said, " I'll be hanged if it do not prove 
serviceable." Dr.darth,* who was present, ex- 

* By mistake put Lord Somers. 
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claimed, ** Do take it then, my lord dnke ; for it 
must be of service, in one way or the other." 



XI. ANECDOTES OF THE STREETS. 

There is a French boo^ called Anecdatet de» Rues 
de Paris, I had begun a similar _work, ** Anec- 
dotes of the Streets of London.** I intended, in 
imitation of the French original, to have pointed 
oat the streets and houses where, any remarkable 
incident had happened. But I found the labour 
would be too great, in collecting materials from 
rarious resources; and I abandoned the design, 
after having written about ten or twelve pages. 



XII. applause the nurse of genius. 

One -quality I may safely arrogate to myself : I am 
not afraid to praise. Many are such timid judges 
of composition, that they hesitate, and wait for 
the public opinion. Show them a manuscript, 
though they highly approve it in their hearts, they 
are afraid to commit themselves by speaking out. 
Several excellent works have perished from this 
cause; a writer of real talents being often a mere 
sensitive plant with regard to his own productions. 
Some cavils of Mason (how inferior a poet and 
judge!) had almost induced Gray to destroy his 
two beautiful and sublime odes. We' should not 
only praise, but hasten to' praise. 
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Xin. APT QUOTATION. 



Here is an antiqiiarian book for youl I have 
been dipping into it to my sorrow. Mo&t of them 
are narcotic, bat this is irritating ; for who can 
bear insolence, mixed with false reasoning on false 
foundations ? I took down Lucretius to look at 
a quotation, and an applicable passage caught my 
eye. I have m^ked it : 



•in fabric^ si falsa est regula prima, 



Nonnaque si fallax notis regionibus exit, 
Et libella aliqua si ex parte daudicat hilum. 
Omnia mendose fieri, atque obstipa necessum est, 
Prava, cubantia, prcna, supina, atque ibsona tecta. 
Jam ruere ut quaedam videantur velle ruantque, 
Prodita judiciis fallacibus omnia primis. 



XIV. ARCHITECTURAL SOLECISM. 

A SOLECISM may be committed even in architec* 
tore. The ruin in Kew Gardens is built with act* 
of-parliament brick.* 



XV. ARMOUR. 

My suit of armour, that belonged to Francis I. 
must have been only used in tilting : it is not strong 

* An act passed, forty or fifty years ago, to fix the precise 
length, breadth, and thickness, of each brick. The old 
Roman bricks, dec dec are of a very diflbrent form. 

B 2 
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enough for battle. You see that little men may 
be great men : [smiling, as he was himself short 
in stature.] 

Grose^I have read (on ancient armour). I see 
from it that our modem painters Iwow nothing of 
costume. The chain, or ring, armour was that 
used in the middle ages. Our artists always clap 
on plate^arinour long before it was invented. 



^ XVI. Armstrong's works. 

Dr. Armstrong's Poem on Health is very well. 
I was induced toother day to glance at his own 
collection of his works in two small vofamies. 
His pride is most disgusting^ If you believe him, 
there was no judge of poetry in Euj^nd-— except 
himself. An author should either know, or sup- 
pose, that there are in this enlightened country 
thousands of rea<fers, who might perhaps write as 
well as himself, on any topic ; but who, at any 
rate, may be superior judges, though they be too 
lazy to call their taste into active exertion. His 
prose is quaint and uninteresting; often puerile. 
I only remember his objection to the phi'ase suH^ed 
matter f which is just. His tragedy has no inci- 
dents, and the language is all in a flutter. His 
fVinttTf in imitation of Shakspeare, deserves to be 
better known. 



XVIl. ARTFUL QUESTION. 

DoMiNico, the harlequin, going to see Louis XIV' 
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at supper, fixed his eye on a dish of partridges. 
The king, who was fond of his acting, said, 
" Give that dish to Dominico.** " And the partridges 
too, sire?" Louis, penetrating his art, replied. 
And the partridges too." The dish was gold. 



M 



XVIII. ATHEISM THE OFFSPRING OF FANATICISM. 

These horrible affairs in France are the offspring 
of fanaticism. Yes, Sir; if the reformation had 
taken place there, as well as here, religion and the 
dei^ would have been respected, as they are here. 
Fanatics make atheists. If I cannot believe in 
God, without belieidog that a wafer is God, my 
reason abjures the deity. I wish religion to exist : 
it is of infinite use to society, and I therefore wish 
it to be as rational as possible. A synod of the 
English church might order several objectionable 
tenets and expressions of our worship to be al- 
tered. I love those reformations that prevent 
revolutions, by keeping pace with the gradual 
progress of reason and knowledge. 



XIX. ATTERBURY. 

Atterbury was nothing more or Jess than a 
Jacobite priest. His writings were extolled by that 
Taction, but his letter on Clarendon's History is 
truly excellent.* 

* B^miniscences, page 31. 
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XX. AUTHORS. 

Fletcher, in his Locusts, has an odd line (nA 
authors.: 

^ The goose lends them a spear, and every rag a shield. 



XXI. AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

I HAVE always rather tried to escape the acquiunt- 
ance aud conversation of authors. An author, 
talking of his own works, or censuring those of 
others, is to me a dose of ipecacuanha. I like only 
a few, who can in company forget their authorship, 
and remember plain sense. 

The conversation of artists is still worse. Vanity 
and envy are the main ingredients. One detes^ 
vanity because it shocks one's own vanity. 

Had I listened to the censures of artists, there 
is not a good piece, in my collection. One blames 
one part of a picture, another attacks anoth^. 
Sir Joshua is one of the most candid ; yet he 
blamed the stiff drapeiy of my Henry VII. in the 
state bed-chamber, as if good drapery could be 
expected in that age of painting. 



XXII. AUTHORS IN FLOWER — MYSTERIOUS MOTHER. 

At Strawberry-hUl, Mith September, 1784, Mr. 
Walpole remarked that^ at a certain time of their 
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lives, men of genius seemed to be in /lower. Gray 
was in flower three years, when lie wrote his odes, 
&c. This starting the idea of tlie American aloe, 
some kinds of which are said to flower only once 
io a century, he observed, laughing, that had Gray 
lived an hundred years longer, perhaps he would 
have been in flower again. Sir Charles Htobury 
Williams bore only one blossom ; he was in flower 
only for one ode. 

Next evening, about eleven o'clock, Mr. VVal- 
pole gave die the Mysterious Mother to read, while 
he went to Mrs. Give's fOr an hour or two. The 
date was remarkable, as the play hinges on an 
aakmversary ttoeniieth 0/ September, 

^— - but often ag returns 

The twentieth of September, dec. 

Tliis ddd drcumstaface conspired with the complete 
solitude of the Gothic apartments, to lend an ad- 
ditional impression to the superstitious parts of 
that tragedy. In point of language, and the true 
eaqpression of passion and feeling, the new and 
just delineation of monastic fraud, tyranny, and 
cruelty, it deserves the greatest praise. But it is 
surprising that a man of his taste and judgment 
should have added to the improbability of the tale, 
instead of mellowing it with softer shades. This 
might be cured by altering one page of the coun- 
tess's confession in the last act. Tlie story, as 
told in Luther's -Table Walk, seems more an- 
cient than that in the l\des of the Queen of 
Navarre. 

On Mr. Walpole's return, he ssud he had printed 
a few copies of this tragedy at Straveberry-hill, to - 
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I^TB to his friends. Some oC them falUsg. intt 
improper hands, two surreptltioiifl editkms "were 
advertised. Mr. W. in amseqnence, desired Dodsb 
ley to print an edition 1781, imd even oaiiscd itie 
be advertised. Bnt finding that the stolen impres- 
sions were of course dropped, lie ordered his not 
to be issued, and none were ever scdd. 



XXIII. MISS BALLENDEN. 

The Prince, afterwards George II. was desp^ntely 
in love with Miss d^dlendeik) Who hated hStOi 
Mrs. Howard went betweeh them,' but not sue* 
cceding, the prince was fproed to content himself 
with the mediatrixy who was not pretty, but very 
agreeable. _^ 

Miss Ballenden was exquisitely beatitifld, M 
as great an ornament to the court of George I. ai 
her countrywoman, Miss Stuart, had l>een to that 
of Charles IT. She was the daughter of lord Bal- 
lenden, and married colonel Campbell, afterwards 
duke of Argyle. 

After her m^Uriage', her former royal lover, 
piqued by her disdain, seldom foiled to step up to 
her at court, and say such cniel things that she 
would colour, and be most uneasy.* Ungenerous, 

* Reminitcences, page 48. 
8«yenl of the anecdotei in the ** ReminiscenceB** are le-toU 
in the present yohime» but generally with aome variatiaii' 
of circumstaneeB, and always with so much colloquial gne^ 
that it was thought better to refer to the former volume, tat 
the sake of comparison, than to omit them* 
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cert^nly, as he ought rather to have applauded 
her virtue. Henry IV. of France, you know, 
pndsed the lady wUo answered him, that the only 
path to her chamber lay through the church. 



XXIV. BEARDS. 

Francis I. of France, amusing himself with his 
courtiers one winter day, was struclc on the chin 
with a piece of a tile, which chanced to be taken 
up in a snow-ball. As the wounded part could not 
be shaved, he let his beard grow; and the fashion 
was revived after it had been dropped for a cen- 
tury. 

It is said, I know not vnth what truth, that the 
Bame prince, having lost his hair and an eye by the 
venereal disease, introduced the vng and the hat. 
rhe latter had before been used in riding, to cover 
the fiace from the sun : but the bonnet continued 
to be the ceremonial covering. 



XXV. BEAUTIFUL PROVERBS. 

Proverbs not only present ** le bon gros sens qui 
court les rues," but sometimes are expressed in 
degant metaphor. I was struck with an oriental 
one oftMs sort, which I met with in some book of 
travels : ** With time and pMience the leaf of the 
mulberry-tree becomes satin.' 



f> 
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XXVI. BERNIS AND FLEURY. 

Cardinal de Bernis,- when only an Abb^, solicited 
Cardinal Fleury, then four-score, for some prefer- 
ment. Fieury told him fairly, he should never 
have any thing in his time : Bemis replied, '' Man- 
seigneur J'attendrai,** ♦ 



XXVII. BIOGRAPHIA. 



• 



I HAD happened to say that the Biographia Britan- 
nica was an apology for every hody. This reached 
the ears of Dr. Kippis, who was publishing a new 
edition ; and who retorted that the life of Sir 
Robert Walpole 'should prove that the Bipgraphia 
was not an apology for everybody. Soon after I 
was surprised with a visit from the doctor, who 
came to solicit materials for my father's life. Yon 
may guess I very civilly refused. 



XXVIII. BOLINGBROKE AND MARLBOROUGH. 

Lord Bolingbroke discovered a foible of the great 
duke of Marlborough, that he delighted in tying 
Miss Jennings's garters. When he repeated the 
story, he used to add, '* What is known to women 
is knpwtf to the world." 

* My Lord, I shall wait. 
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XXIX. bolingbroke's gratitude. 

BoLiNGBROKEy to show his gratitade to my father 
tor perskitting him to retain to England, endea- 
voored to sapplant the minister by means of the 
royal mistresses^ but George II. was mled by his 
queen, and not by his mistresses : * Queen Caro- 
line, indeed, deserved the favour she eujoyed. So 
attentive was she to her husband, that he could 
not walk through the gardens, without her calling 
for her cloak, and following him, even when she 
had a cold, or was otherwise indisposed. 



XXX. DUCHESS OF BOLTON. 

The dncfaess dowager of Bolton, who was natural 
daughter to the duke of Monmouth, used to 
divert George I. by affecting to make blunders. 
Once when she had been at the play of '* Love's 
Last Shift," she called it. La demiere Chemise de 
r Amour, Another time she pretended to come to 
court in a great fright, and the king asking the 
cause, ^he said she had been at Mr. Whiston's, 
idio told her the world would be burnt in three 
years ; and for her part she was determined to go 
to China* 



* Reminiscences, page ]4« 
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XXXI. BON8-MOTS. 

I HAVE made a collection of the witty sayings < 
Charles II. I have also a collection of bons-mot 
by people who oi^y said one witty thing la t) 
whole course of their lives. 

Charles II. hearing a high character of a prelMdv 
in the country, attended one of his sermons. £3 
pressing his dissatisfaction, one of the courtie 
replied, that the preacher was applauded to tl 
bkies by his congregation. '^ Aye,** observed t) 
king, '* I suppose his nonsense suits their noi 
sense." 



XXXII. BOOK-MAKING. 

Never was the noble art of book>making car 
to such high perfection, as at present. T 
compilers seem to forget that people have libn 
One vamps up a new book of travels, cons'' 
merely of disgmsed extracts from former po 
tions. Another fills his pages with Gree 
Latin extracts from Aristotle and Quiutili? 
third, if possible, more insipid, gives us kw 
tations from our poets, while a referev 
enough, the books being in the hands ' 
body. Another treats us with old Frenc' 
masquerade ; and, by a singular fate, de 
vantage from his very blunders, whic 
the things look new. Pah ! I and an a' 
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could scribble one of those books iu twenty-four 
hours. 

XXXIII. BOOKSELLERS. 

Thb maQflenvres of book9eUiiig are now equal in 
number to the stratagems of war.' Publishers open 
and shut the sluices of reputation as their various 
interests lead them ; and it is become more and 
more difficult to judge of the merit or fame of re- 
cent publications. 



XXXIV. BOSSUET. 

The eloquence of Bossuet's Discourse on Universal 
History, so highly vaunted in France, I never could 
taste. The work, by the bye, is. so wholly occupied 
with Jewish and ecclesiastical affairs, that it should 
have been entitled, '* A Discourse on Ecclesiastic 
History." It is not, indeed, like Montaigne'« 
chapter on boots; in which there is not a word 
about boots, but secular matters are so briefly 
handled, that the title is completely erroneous. 

At the same time I confess that Bossuet's con- 
duct to the meek and inoffensive Fenelon was so 
infamous, that I do not wish to be pleased with 
his writings. 



XXXy. BOURBON. 

The duke of Bourbon, who succeeded Orleans the 
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regent, in the management of French affairs, du- 
ring the minority of Louis XV. was bat a weak 
man ; and was ruled by his mistress madame de 
Prye, herself a weak woman. Her portndt, ^hich 
I have in crayons, s^ms to confirm the insipidity 
of her character, but shows that she was beantifuL 

The duke had another mistress, a madame Tessier, 
& woman of the most infamous character. 

I suppose the marriage of Louis XV. to the 
daughter of Stanislaus, the dethroned king of Fo- 
iand, to have proceeded from female intrigues. 
'The princess was so much unprepared for this 
high honour, that madame de Prye was obliged to 
send her shifts and gowns. 



XXXVI. BRANTOME. 

Brantome is a singular and amusing writer. What 
a composition the first volume of his Dames 0»- 
lantes ! 

In his account of the Vidame of Chartres he sayi, 
that when that lord passed to London, as one of 
the hostages for the performance of the treat) be- 
tween England and France, he rendered himself so 
agreeable to king Edward (III.?), that he took him 
with him '' jusqu' an fin fonds des sauvages d'E- 
scosse" (to the furthest part of the highlands of 
Scotland). There was held a grand hunt of deer ; 
after which the Scents pressing with clubs the game 
killed, in order to squeeze out the blood, ate the 
raw flesh with bread, and thought it delicious. 

I wonder this story has escaped Mr. Pennant, 
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XXXVII. BRIBERY. 

If you look into the last volumes of the Memoire9 
de yiUarSy you will find minutes of the French 
oooncil, whence it appears that Fleury was accused 
of talking money from England, at a time when it 
was alleged that my father was hrihed by Franoe. 
The origin of this mighty charge was, that Sir 
Robert Walpole had indorsed a bill of 500/. to a 
linen-draper in the Strand^ idth the sole view of 
serving that linen-draper. 



XXXVllI. BRITISH CATTLE AND BL00I>-H0UND8. 

At earl Ferrer's, Chartley, Staffordshire, the in- 
dlgenal British cattle are still extant. In form tbey 
resemble a deer ; and are white, except the ears 
and tail, which are black; a black list also runs, 
along the back. 

In Neidwood forest, in the same county, blood- 
hounds are still reared ; about the size of a mas- 
tiff, blackish back, belly reddish brown. 



XXXIX, BRITISH EMPIRE. 

We now talk of the British empire, and of Titus 
andTn^an, who were absolute emperors. In my 
time it was the British monarchy. What Is this 
mighty empire over ten or twelve millions of peo- 



3LJU* om»fr^.m. - 

Bruce'8 book is both doll and dear. Vi 
clubs of five, each pays a guinea, draw 
shall have it first, and the last to keep 
patience. 

Brace's overbearing manner has nuse 
and prejudiceH.; and he did wrong in ret 
most wonderfiil parts of his book in com[ 
story may be credible when attended wit 
stances, which seems fsdse if detached. 

I was present in a large company at din 
Bmce was talking away. ^ Some one } 
what musical instmments are nsed in 
Bruce hesitated, not being prepared fb 
tion ; and at last said, '* I think I sa¥ 
there." George Selwyn whispered his 
" Yes ; and there is one less since 
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I have heard of a lap-dog biting a piece out of a 
male \'isitor's leg : his mistress thus expressed her 
compassion : ** Poor little dear creature ! I hope 
it yiiil not make him sick ! " 

Another lady kept a malickras ape, which bit one 
of her women so craelly in the arm, that her life 
was in danger. The lady chid her ape, and told 
him not to bite so deep in future. The maid lost 
her arm ; and the marchioness dismissed her with 
a vague promise of a provision. The marquis 
blaming this inhumanity, the lady answered with 
grc^at coolness, ** What would you have me do 
with the girl ? She lias lost an arm.*' 



XLII. BURNET. 

Bishop Burnet's absence of mind is well known. 
Dining with the duchess of Marlborough, after her 
husband's disgrace, he compared this great general 
to BeUsarius. ** But," 9M the duchess, eagerly, 
** how came it that such a man was so miserable, 
and universally deserted ? " — ** Oh, madam (ex- 
claimed the distrait prelate), he had such a brim- 
stone of a wife ! " • 



XLUl. BUSTS. 

When madame de Staal was writing her memoirs, 
a fiemale Mend asked her, how she would manage 

' • Reminiioenoei, page 76. 
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when she came to characterise herself, her senai- 
bility, and gallantries. '< Oh ! " answered ma- 
dame, *' I shall give only a bust of myself." 

In our novels, memoirs, &c. &C. we ase great 
dealers in busts. The Fivnch, on the contrary, 
delight perhaps too much in whole lengths: bat 
they haye the merit of anatomising the whide of 
human nature, while our hypocrites mutilate the 
figure, and destroy all its truth. 



XLIV. BUTE'S MINISTRY. 

Lord Bute was my schoolfellow. He was a man 
of taste and science, and I do believe his intendom 
were good. He wished to blend and unite aO 
parlies. The Tories were^willing to come in fbr 
a ihare of power, after haring been so long ex- 
<duded^-but the Whigs were not willing to gnmi 
that share. Power is an inUHdcatiog draof^t; 
the more a man has, the more he desires. 



XLT. CARPETS. . 

Carpets are mentioned in the twelfth oentitfyj 
but they would not do for our old vast i4Hurtiiieiit8 ; 
and straw was necessary for -warmth. 



XLvi. caution*to touko authors. 
Youth Is prone to censure. A yonng man of ge< 
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mas expects to make aworM for himself; as he 
geta older, he finds he must take it as it is. 

It is imprudent in a young author to make any 
enemies whatever. He should DOt attack any living 
penoB. Pope was, peiliaps, too refined and je- 
siitic a profiesSor of authorship ; and his ar^s to 
esUldiflh his reputation were infinite, and some- 
times p^haps exceeded the hounds of severe in- 
tegrity. Bvct in this he is an example of prudence, 
that he wrote no satire till his fortune was made. 



XLVIl. CBLLlNl'8 BELL. 

One of the pieces in my collection which I the 
most highly value, is the silver hell vnth which the 
popes used to curse the caterpillars ; a ceremony I 
believe now abandoned. Lahontan, in his Travels, 
mentions a like absurd custom in Canada, the so- 
lemn excommunication, by the bishop, of the tur- 
tle-doves, wiiich greatly injured the plantations. 

For tl^s bell I exchanged with the marquis of 
Rockingham all my Roman coins in large brass. 
The relievos, representing caterpillars, butterflies, 
and other insects, are wonderfidly executed, 

Geilfaii, the artist, was one of the most extraor- 
dinary men in an extraordinary age. His life^ 
written by himself, is more amusing than any novel 
I know. , 

XLVIII. EPISTLE TO CHAMBERS. 

THE first compiler of these anecdotes having learned 
that the celebrated epistle to sir William ChambctU 



that he WM bimaeu ua^ 
rented the direct qvestiQu. Thef 
since heard a suspicion to the same c 
ed by competent judges. There isj 
reason to believe that Mr. Walpcd^ h 
that composition. 



%iAX. CUABIJ(& I. 

Tub best and most undonbted sp 
mental powers of Charl^ I. ia his < 
HeiMlerBon. 



U i.Om> CHB8TSRF1IU 

- ««iuon why lord Chesteriiek 
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the countess, and she was informed of the transac- 
tion. She ruled all, and positively objected to 
Chesterfield ever being named. ♦ 



LI, CHOISEUL. 

Tbe duke de Choiseul was dismissed from the mi- 
nistry by th« intrigues of madame Barry, who ac- 
cused 1dm of an improper corre^wndenoe with 
Spain. 

Lll. QU£EN CHRISTINA. 

That drawing is of Christina, queen of Sweden, in 
her travelling dress. You Itnow It a 'good deal re- 
sembled that of a man, which made her say, m^eii 
the court ladies of France crowded to kiss her on 
her arrival, " 1 do believe they take me for a gen- 
tleman." 

What an infamous murder was that conunitted 
by her orden in the gallery of FonUunbleau ! Had 
I been Louis XIV., I should have ordered her to be 
seized, tried, brought to the block — ^then pardoned, 
and dismissed from the kingdom. 

. Llll. CHURCH patronage. 

Every literary office or situation in England is in 
the hands of the church. The clergy even contrive 
to get into offices originally designed for laymen. 

• RemlnlfcwncM, ptgc 48. 



LIV. THE CLERICAL GOWN. 

Mr. Suckling, a clergyman of Norfolk 
quarrel with a neighlraiiriDg gentiemai 
gnlted him, and at Utft told him, '* D< 
gown is your protection ;*• replied, " 
mine, bat it shall not be yonra ;" pulled 
thrashed the aggressor. 



LV. CLERICAL SARCXSM. 

In some parish-chorches it was the cm 
parate the men from the women. A 
being interrupted by loud talking, sto 
when a woman, eager for the honour 
»mM* and said, " Your reverence, it i; 
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the heat of summer, the debates in the house of 
lords would stand still, till some window were 
shut, in consequence of the duke's orders. The 
peers would all be melting in sweat, that the duke 
might not catch cold. 

When sir Joseph Yorl^e was ambassador at the 
Hague, a curious instance happened of this idle ap- 
prehension. The late l^ing going to Hanover, the 
dulce must go with him, that his foes might not in- 
jure him in his absence. The day they weire to 
pass the sea, a messenger came, at five o'clock in 
the morning, and drew sir Joseph's bed-cprtidns. 
Sir Joseph starting, asked what was the matter. 
The man snid he came from the duke of Newcastle. 
** For God's sake," exclaimed sir Joseph, " what 
is it? Is the king ill?"— "No." After several 
fruitless questions, the messenger at length said, 
** The duke sent me to see you in bed, for in tlds 
bed he means to sleep." 



LVII. COLUEUM. 

When I was at Rome, the first time I went into 
the Coliseum, it was still so stupendous, that 
though a company of strollers were acting, on a 
temporary stage, and their audience were sitting 
on benches, the whole spectacle was so very incon- 
siderable, that it seemed remote, and not to be 
noticed in that vast area, of which it occupied a 
most trifling space. Yet as ancient Romans were 
not taller than modem, it struck me that the §^ 
diators and actors must have appeared still more 
dimintftive to the original spectators fiom \Yft ^\^- 
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Tated arches. They must have been like thi 
of ilies^ gazing at mites from an immense h 



LVIII. A COMMANDMENT. 

T»B evening before a battle, an officer came 
marshal Toiras for permission to go and see 
ther, who was at the point of death. *' Qo 
the general, who saw through the pretext ; 
Shalt honour thy father and thy mother, H 
days may be long upon the earth." 



LIX. A COMPLIMENT OF ^ATE. 

The duke' of Bourbon demanded one of the 
daughters of George I. as a wife for lion 
The old king was pleased with fibe propos: 
answered, as was expected, that the laws 
country prevented such an.adliance. 

The F^nch court knew this : but the of 
highly flattering; and this was its sole inter 



LX. CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 



A Trench gentleman, being married a 
time, was often lamenting his first wife 
his second, who one day said to him, ** Mo 
je ?ous assure qu'il n'y a personne qui la i 
pins qme moi." * 

* <' I aaraieyou, sir, no one fogreti her more Oh 
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Ua, CONJUGAL W1T« 

!<OTHER FVendi lady wrote this letter to her hus- 
^nd. " Je TOU8 ^ris, parceque je n'ai rien k hAre : 
finis, parceque je n'ai rien a dire." ♦ 



LXII. CONNOISSEURS. 

R. Due AREL was a poor creatnre^ He was keep^ 
' theiibrary at Lambeth; and I wanted a copy of 
At limning'there^ which is prefixed to my Royal 
id Noble Authors. Applying to the doctor, I 
ytaiA nothing but delays. I mvst purchase his 
x>rks, and take some of his antiques at an ex- 
rbitant price, &c. Completely disgusted, I ap- 
lied to the archbi^op himself^ who immediately 
ermitted a drawing to be taken. 
Sir *** *** is another poor creature of a con- 
crissettTb He is, in truth, a mere desder in aoti- 
iHties, and some of them not the most genuine. 



LXIIl. CONTEMPORARY JUDGipBNTS. 

:!oNTEMPORARiES are tolerable judges of temporary 
lerit, but often most erroneous in their estimate 
f lasting fame. Burnet, you know, speaks of 
' one Prior ;" and WWtloQke of " one Milton, a 

• •« I write to yott, bectuw I iiave noAUn&Uk ^x \ «gi^ 
BfMtef> AMHife I bMwe notbii^( to iKy.** 



rere men of b 
m of Heath, | 3 
I? He says, 
diiess, wrote 
ji impiidait 
8te8." 



hiow well he 
m, called op 
3, asked him 
Sunday, after 

ter,** re]^ 
a brandy." 



B. 



itire on man- 
ould write an 
men, whom 1 



ay Henley, at 
the next day , 
I. The peer ^ 
ion of spirit 
^ur lordsUp 
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Zg who know these situations, their conduct is 

atter of compassion, and not of blame. 

Sir Robert Walpole used to say, that it was for- 

nate so few men could be prime ministers, as it 

» best that few should thoroaghlf know tiie 

ocking wkdcedness of mankind. . 

I never heard him say that all men have their 

iees } and I belie?e no snch esqiressioik e?er came 

Mn U» month. 



LXVIU COUNTB88 OF COVKNTRY. 

owARDs the close of the reign of George the se- 
ndy the beautifiil countess of Corentry talking to 
im on shows, and thinking only of the figure she 
erself should make in a procession, UAd him, the 
gfat she wished most to see was a oofonation. 



LXVI1I« FAMILY OF COURTElf AY. 

fiEBON's account of the Conrtenay family is in his 
Baal masterly style. Look into Misson's Travels 
» h carious epitaph on the last lord, who died at 
iBidaa. I need not remind yon that he was ho- 
onied in the affections of Mary and Elizi^th. 

otijdA qnem gennit, fueratque hal>itnra patronum, 
Gortonemn celsa haec continet area dnoem. 

/irefita causa necis regni affectata cupido, 
Be^^inae optatnm tunc quoque connubiom. 

ki regni prooeres non oonstms^re, Pfailippo 
Baginam vegi Jmigere posse rati. 

c 2 
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Europam unde fnit javeni peragrare necesse^ 

Ex quo mors misero contigit ante diem. 
Anglia §.1 plorat defiincto prmdpe tanto. 

Nil minim, domino deficit ilia pio. 
Sed jam Cortoneum ccelo fruiturque beatis. 

Cum doleant Angli, cum sine fine gemant. 
Cortonei probitas igitur, prsstantia, nomen; 

Dum stabit boc templum, vivida semper emnt ; 
Angli aque bine etiam stabit, stabuntque Britanni, 

Conjugii optati fama perennis erit. 
Improba Naturae leges Libitina rescindens. 

Ex aequo juvenes prsecipitatque senes.* 



LXIX. COURT P0LITES8E. 

When lord Townsend was secretary of state to 
George tbe first, some city dames came to visit his 
lady, with whom she was little acquainted. Mean- 
ing to be mighty civil, and return their visits, she 
asked one of them where she lived?- The other 
replied, near Aldermanbury. " Oh," cried lady 
Townsend, " I hope the alderman is well.** , 

• Thus translated : — " This high diest contains the 
duke of Courtenay, bom in England, of which country he 
had a prospect of becoming the master. The supposed 
cause (tf his death was his ambition to seize the throne, by 
marrying the queen } but the peers would notssonsent* pre> ' 
fierring Philip, a royal husband. Hence it became neoet* 
sary for the youth to trarel through Europe ; and, in eon- 
sequence, he perished by a premature death. It .it. not tor* 
prising that England should lament the fiste of sudi a prince, 
and droop as for the death of her pious lord. But Couxte> 
nay now et^ajt the happy society ot Hea^^, whfle the 
English lament and groan without end*** dee. 



k 
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LXX. COURT PROMISES. 

I HAVE sent the Strawberry-hill books to the prince 
of Denmark, as I was requested, except the Anec- 
dotes t>f Painting ;. which I was forced to buy at a 
high price, to present to the king of Poland. I 
have no answer frpm Denmark, which I much 
wonder at. 



Lxxi. Cowley's mistresses. 

Cowley's catalogue of mistresses seems to be 
founded on a poem in the Anthologia ItalOnim, [p. 
104.] 



LXXII. CREDIT. 

I HAVE no credit any where. How should I ? I 
have never stooped to the means of acquiring it. 



. LXXIII. WILLIAM DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

William, duke of Cumberland, gave promises of 
tal^ts.that were, never accomplished. One day he 
had given some offence to Ids royal mother, and 
was remanded to the confinement of his chamber. 
After what the queen thought a sufficient duration 
of his punishment, she sent for him. He returned 
in a very sullen humour. ** What have you been 
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doing?** sdd the queen. — " Reading.**— " What 
book?"—** The New Testament." — " Very well. 
What part?"— ^ Where it is said, fToman, why 
troublesiihoumef"* 



LXXIY. DANTE. 

Bamtb is a difltcnH avthor. I wish we had a com- 
plete translation in prose, with the original on the 
opposite page, like the French one of the Inferno, 
printed at Paris in 1776. 



LXl^y. DB CALLI^RES. 

The l)00k of de Callieres, De la Science du Monde, 
is very well written. It was the foundation, I he- 
lieTe,,of the pamphlet odled the Polite Philosopher. 



LXZVI. DE OOUCY. 

It was Raoul Chatelain de Coney, and not a lord 
of Coney, who was the famous lover and poet. The 
lady was Oabrielle de Levergies ; the husband Al- 
bert, lord of FaleL See the Poems of de Gooey, 
whli the old mui^, printed at Paris, 1781. TIm 
tmth of this horrible tale seems certi^ : the daH 
A.D. IIM. Ilie poetry is very good for thai pe- 
riod. 

• Rcminiicenoes, pagefiS. 



LX^TII. DBHOCKATB. ' 

\o for onr denucrati ! [1792]. Barkli^ dog* 
IT bite. Tie danger in i^ance aroae from ^Dt 
imunianeoiu actioD. They lald DOthli^, and 
3T«r7 thing — onn aaj tmrj tbing, and irill do 
log. 



. poor qnwn of Denmark wag cert^nlj' rery 
indent. I learn that she would even appear In 
court in bieecheg ; and those northern conn- 

. are rigid in the bimieanee. 



le time of Loob XIV. eeveral ladiei of ranlt 
: Bccnied of magical practices. A dochera 
ng them waa exanined by a ma^strate of ce- 
lled ngllness. Slie confeued that the had 
cned with the devil. " Under what reiem- 
ce wai he ?" t^d the magiatiate gravely. " In 
)wn person — and he roembled yon as mnch 
le drop of water does another." Then, Cnming 
he clerk, she deiired Mm to write down ber 
rar. liie magistrate, appi^heniiTC of the 
nle, took care to stop and sappresa the exa- 
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LXXX. DEVOTION OF LOUIS XIV. 

In his old age Louis XIV. was either led 
own superstition, or by the artifices of hi 
MMtttenon, to an excess of devotion. His 
tiers, as usual, rivalled hini in weakness ; am 
of them, it is said, would take the sacrament 
in a.day.. 



LXXXI. D'HANCARVILtE. 



That book of d*Hancarville*s is very foolial 
is puzzled why all barbarous nations have i 
idols and customs ; and yet is not puzzled a 
all having two eyes and a nose. The human 
and the human form are every where similai 
nations find milk very useful ; yet d'Hancar 
deplorably wise on the universal veneration ] 
bulls and cows. A little good sense is wo 
the erudition in the world ; 

And, though no science, fairly worth the seyci 



LXXXII. DIVINE FAVOUR. 

In Italy, when they make processions to p 
rain, and a tempest and deluge follow, tl 
that when Dominidio is good he is too goc 
Venetito, trying to mount a horse, prayed 
lady to assist him. He then made a y\ 
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spring, and fell on t'other side. Getting up, and 

wiping his clothes, he said^ ** Our lady has as- 
sisted me too much." 



LXXXIII. DON QUIXOTE. 

Don Qaixote is no favourite of mine. When a 
man is once so mad as to mistake a wind-mill for 
a giant, what more is to be said, but an insipid 
repetition of mistakes, or an uncharacteristic de- 
viation from them?* 



LXXXiy. DOUBLE PUN. 

A GOOD pun is not amiss. Let me tell you one 1 
met with in some book the other day. The earl 
of Leicester (that unworthy favourite of Elizabeth,) 
was forming a park about Combury, thinking to 
enclose it with posts and rails. As he was one day 
adcak^ng Iht expense, a gentleman stood by, and 
told the earl, that he did not go the cheapest way 
to work. "Why?" said my lord. " Because," 
replied the gentleman, " if your lordship will find 
po9is, the country will find railing,*' 



LXXXV. MADAME DU BAI^RY. 

A <3R£AT Frelith lady, who was one of the first to 
visit Madame du Barry, after she was known 'to be 
the royal mistress, justifying herself to her niece 

• This judgment was surely too harsh. 
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on that account, said, " It is reported that the 
king gave an hundred thousand litres to counte- 
nance her; hut it is not true.'* ** No, madiun," 
replied the niece nohly, ^' I dare say it is not true ; 
for it would have heen too Uttle.' 



•t 



LXXXVI. DUBOIS. 

I'nB infamous ahh^, afterwards cardinal DiAois^ 
was a proper coadjutor for the regent OrieaDS. 
When the latter was young, Dubois waiB intro- 
duced by St. Laurent to teach him Latin ; and the 
abb^ avadled himself of this opportunity to flatter 
his pupil's passions, and give him lessons of earlj 
depravity. 

Soon as d'Estr^s, archbishop of Cambrai, died, 
Dubois ran to the regent, whom he fbtaiid in bM 
with Emily, an opera girl. The duke immediately 
consented to appoint this worthy eodesiastic to 
the vacant archbishopHc ; and a sol^nm oath hj 
all the charms of Endly sanctioned the daim of 
Dubois. 



LXXXVII. EASY WRITING. 

Easy writing is not easy reading. An author was 
prsdsed, in the presence of a good judge, for the 
facility with which he composed; and it was 
added, that he was not the less modest on that 
account. ** No," answered the critic, ^^ that is 
not enough; he should be the more httttible on 
that accowt.'' 
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ILXXVill. ECCLESIASTIC SQUABBLE. 

and curate of a Tillage, where there was 
burial, were at variance. The vicar not 
n time, the curate began the service, and 
Ing the words, " I am the resurrection," 
\ vicar arrived, almost out of breath, and, 
I the book out of the curate's hands, with 
»m, cried, ** You the resurrection ! / am 
Tection I" — and then went on. 
-Tlus, though copied from Mr. Walpole's 
i- writing, is suspected not to be very new. 
a old jests, that such a man thought 
f writing or speaking, cannot be unworthy 
e in this lounging compilation ; and they 
led by passing through his hands. 



.XXXIX. ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 

officer being just arrived at the court 
and the empress hearing that he had 
ore been in company with a great lady, 
if it were true that she was the most 
rincess of her time ? The officer an- 
il great gaUantry, '' Madam, I thpught 



IC. MADAME ELIZABETH. 

beth, sister of Louis X\[\v\» likGDMX 
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a saint. On the l20th of Jane, 1792, wlie 
mob burst into the palace, she ran into the 1 
apartment ; and when they called for the q 
by the name of the Austrian stmmpet, an^ 
iinrnt to seize EUzabeth by mistake, an atte 
exclaiming, " This is not the queen," she t 
round, and said, " For the love of God, d 
undeceive them." 

The same lady, when it was said that the 
£eunily should be recommended to a IHm f^m 
aaswered, " No $ l>ut to a Dieu ProtecimirJ* 



XCl. AMBASSADORS. 

You remember l^r Henry Wotton's definit 
an ambassador, ** A man 'sent to tell lies £ 
good of his country." He should of counre 1 
firm countenance. Louis XIV. delighted i 
citing awe and confusion of face' in those 
approached him, but could not succeed with ! 
Pentrider, envoy from the emperor.. Whi 
was making his first speech, Louis was piqi 
his coolness, and sought to embarrass him b; 
ing out, ** Speak louder, Mr. Ambassador.** 
trider only answered, ** Louder?** fused lib 
and proceeded. 

Lord Herbert of Cherimry, is the -Cttrla 
count of his own life, which I printed, teXiM i 
story of a Spanish ambassador, who had aban 
a congress because he could not obtain precc 
over the French deputy. On his return to 
he waited on the king, and explained the i 
of his oondact. " What,** said the moi 
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jron thiuk of abandoning such aa important 

-fbr the sake of a ceremony?" The ate«> 

•y piqued at the reflection, waswtved, wHh 

rit, ** A ceremony ! What is your mi^esty 

(mt a ceremony ?' 



►»», 



XC1I. EMPHATIC OATH. 

me after the mimmiert of St.Bartliolomew, 
Btles of the reibrmed ynre treating with 
g, the queen-mother, and some of the 
for a peace. The articles were mutually 
m ; the question was upon the security for 
ance. After some particulars propounded 
icted, the queen-mother said, ** Is not the 
' a Iting sufficient security ?" One of the 
> answered, " No, by St. Bartholomew, 



XCIII. EMPHATIC REPROOF. 

heard of a general officer^ who may be 
^th the archbishop of Qranada. When be 
»ut ninety years of age he was disturbed 
e noise of some young ofScers, diverting 
ves with some giris. *' Is this, gentlemen, 
nple that I give you ? '* 



xcnr. ENVY. 
boagb one of the wont and VMttMi^ fill 
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pur passions^ seems somehow natural to the hu 
man breast. This sentiment is well expresiied b; 
a French poet, in a drama on the banishment o 
Aiistides. 

Je ne le connois point ; Je Tezile k regret; 
Mais que ne jouU il de sa gloire en secret ? 

A French general, of a jealous and invidiqn 
character, said to the duke d'Anguien, who hat 
just guued the celebrated battle of Rocroi, in 1612 
. */ What can those who envy your glory say now^' 
^^* I do not know," answered the prince ; I wish t 
ask you.' 



f» 



XCV. AN EQUAL MARRIAGE. 

The marriage of a lady of my acquaintance wi 
settled by two noble lords : one for her, one k 
her husband. When the fortune, jointure, da 
was adjusted, one peer ingenuously ssdd, '' It ongl 
to be mentioned that there is a little spice of mat! 
ness upon our side." '' There is also some o 
ours," answered the other. Both fomilies ha 
produced instances of insanity. 



XCVI. EQUITY. 

I HAVE read somewhere, I believe in Thuann 
^hat the inhabitants of a city stipulated with the 
sorereign, that their judges should not ded^ 
causes by equity. They deemed equity a mere pn 
text for abandoning the letter of the law. 
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XCVII. ERUDITION. 

lUDiTioN 18 excellent when managed by good 
ise. But how often does it Only increase a 
in's natural fund of nonsense ? What do yon say 
the scholastic' question ? Si Deus tcii qua non 
tmiut ? Hobbes said, that if he had read as 
icii as the emditi, he should have been as igno- 
it as they. 



XCVIII. ETRURIAN WARE. 

NCERNiNO the Etrurian earthen-ware, see Plu- 
difs Life of Publicola, where there is a long and 
ions passage, mentioning a chariot made of 
then-ware ; a point of perfection to which it 
I not yet, arrived among 4is. 



XCIX. PRINCE EUGENE. 

INCE Eugene was at one time so great a favour- 
in England, that an old maid bequeathed to 
a 2500/.; nay, a gardener left him 100/. by his 
1. 



C. FACE-PAINTINO. 

DT Ckyventry, the celebrated beauty, killed her- 
f with painting. She bedaubed henelf with 




white, so M to stop the perspira 
Wortley Mootague wu more pr 
often Into the tiot bath, to «cn 
vhich waa almost aa thick as ytas 



It WM Dot lord Bath, hat lonl Eg 
tbe ftmoiu pam^ilet, " Fact 
Pact*." 



Much of repniatioa depeada o 
which it artses. The Ilaliaaij pro 
that one half of fame depends oi 
daiii period), when lalents appet 
the suD through a small hole 
shutter. The strong beam dazil 
rODoding gloom. Open theshutti 
lal dlfftadon of light attract) no a 



Abovt the middle of the last ce 
crowns was pidd in Paiis to the 
ccMfai play. Till the year 1723 
giTen after plays In France, Ull tl 
representation. Iliia leading to 
a farce w)|b a lymptom that the i 
the dediM, L« Mothe desired tb 
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jiven after the first representation of his Ro- 
lus. 'fh^ example became univental. 

CIV» FASHIONS. 

nras about the year 1714 that two English ladies, 
ting Vers^es, set an e&ample of low head- 
Bses to the French ladies, who at that time 
re them so high, arranged lilse organ-pipes, that 
ir heads seemed in the middle of their bodies. 
3 king loudly expressed his approbation of the 
erior taste and elegance of the English fashion ; 
I the ladies of the coviit were of course eager to 
>pt the new form. 

fhe same ladies are said to have introduced the 
ijpn of large hoops in Fr^ce ; an absiird cn§- 
)4.wluch the delicate raillery of Addiso^ coi^d 
extirpate. 

CV. FISH IN FASHION. 

lEN fashions are worn out at Paris, the milliners 
d the antiquated articles to the North, that is, 
Sweden or Russia. A vessel deeply laden whh 
h merchandise was run down in the chaaael of 
Petersburgh. Next dfty a salmon was caught 
t^ Neva, dressed in a white satin pettieoa^; 
I in the same net were found two large cod, 
h muslin handkerchiefs around their necks. 
B sharks and porpoises were observed in gowns 
the latest taste; and hardly was there a fish 
t did not display some of the freshest Parisian 
lions that had ever vIsHed the Norih, 



evil. THB I'll 

'I «> afuile premier pat q 
»tep ii the only difflcnitj' 
"•Mly applied (^ a lady, wIk 
wmpwiy ta,j that St. Mm, e 
off, walked Iwo entire leagoi 
" Yes, madam, two entire 1 
'"Here U,- aonvered tbe lat 
caaioD the firit itep iilheim, 



A Gbrmak has writlen an elm 
pnm Ihai Cmta nerer wat b 
or hia hnuh» •iih....» ..j 
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little compatible with feeling. Fontenelle was a 
great egotist, and thought of nothing but himself. 
One of his old acquaintances went one day to sec 
him at his country house, and said he bad come to 
eat a bit of diDner.r " What shall we ha?e ? Do 
pM lika 'sparagus ? " said Fontenelle. ** If yoa 
plMM; but with oil."— <' OU! I prefer them 
wiUi Sanoe."*— '' Hut sance disagreev with me/' 
reined the gaest. « Well, weU» we shall have 
d&em with oil/' Fontenelle then went out to give 
hia orders; but on his return found liis poor ac- 
quaintance dead of an apoplexy. Running to the 
head of the stairs, be called out, '' Cook ! dress the 
'^aragns with sauce." 

Fonten^e, in his old age, was very deaf, and 
wnm always attended in company by a nephew, a 
talkative, vidn young man. When any thing re- 
PMrkable bad escaped Fontenelle's audUtory nerve, 
1m used to apply to his nephew, '' What was said ? " 
This coxcomb would often answer^ ** Uncle, / 
sidd — " Bah / was the constant retoit of the 
philosopher. 



ex. FOOLISHNESS OF PRBACHINO. 

A pmBACHBR in Italy was pronouncing the panegy- 
lie of his favourite saint,, the founder of his order. 
He oompittvd him with all the celestial hierarchy, 
and oonld find no place honourable enough for him, 
while his long paragn^hs were ever dosed with the 
exclamation, " Where shall we place this great 
patriarch ? " An auditor, whose patience was ex- 



ping in the midst of his discourse, he said, 
that abb6 who is asleep, and who perhaps 
tends here to pay his court to the king, 
smiled, and pardoned the disrespect, m a 
lion of the father's simplicity of character 

CXI. F00L8 BY PROFESSION. 

Our court-/oo/* ceased with the reign of ( 
L'Angcly was the last in France. He wbs^ 
by the prince of Conti to Louis XIV. Bt 
why he never attended sermon, he i 
" Because I hate noise, and do not ui 



reasoning, 



.^vii vnnn'RRi'RS. 
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cxiii. Forx. 

man Fox is ! After his long and exhaust- 
I on Hastings's trial, he was seen handing 
o their coaches, will all the giuety and 
an idle gallant. 



CXIV. PbX'S INDIA BILL. 

inion Mr. Fox's India bill was not only 
but salutary. In a conversation with 
)served that all tlie arguments brought 
lat bill, of its fonping a new power in 
tution, &c. had been formerly urged, as 
-om Burnet, ag^nst the constituting of a 
rade in WilUam's reign : a measure which 
ever, carried into effect, and has not been 
vvith one bad consequence. 
Uowing I heard with my own ears at a 
'8 table: After dinner I happened to 
1 the company, except two French gentle- 
le of them asked his lordship if he knew 
The nobleman answered — '* A little, 
in the world know each other." The 
ntleman then said^ that he was just set- 
»r France, so had not time to see Mr. Fox ; 
Sged his lordship to tell him, that it was 
■sal opinion in Frahce, of the best judges 
ject, that this bill presented the only plan 
Id aecure India to England *, aadxYAXKxm 
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consequences were so apparent, that in 
were generally dreaded. 

The present views of the French (IJ 
dently to direst us of In^a, as they 1 
America. Our fleet must of course d 
in that case France hopes to dictate 
occasions, though the jealousy of othei 
prevent its conquest of this country, 
is, in all events, the most uncertain ai 
of any, as all history conspires to e^ 
land, by the infamous juggling of Ili< 
dons/' has lost all confidence in -t 
Were our shipping and commerce to d 
lost, for our debts swaUow our revem 



CXV. FREDERIC PRINCE OF W. 

It seems fatal to the house of Bmnswi 
a constant succession of quarrels bet 
and son. George II. had quarrelled wil 
Frederic, prince of Wales, was a w 
The cant of liberty, assumed by his pi 
truly ludicrous, as much so as the ; 
tended taste for poetry and the arts, 
none of his ancestors eminent in am 
any of the family should have a real 
ters; or the arts, would be little short 



CXVI. FRENCH BULL. 



A MARRIED French lady, who had an 
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sisted on having her lover's portrait. He remon- 
strated on her absurdity, and said it would be pro- 
cUimiQg their amour. ** Oh," said she, '* but to 
prevent a discovery, it shall not be drawn like 
yon/* 



CXVII. FRENCH CHARACTER. 

I Tisrr Paris often, and have considerably studied 
tbe Frendh character. In individuals it is often 
flOioeUent ; but talten in general it disgusts by its 
petulance and vanity. The Fretich have alwayt 
been dissolute in their amours ; and are thus led 
to assail the chastity of foreign women, the most 
unpardonable of all affronts to fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and lovers. This, and their petulant 
overbearing conduct, prevent their conquests from 
being lasting. Yes, T swear to you by the Sicilian 
vespers, they can never be of much duration. 



CXViil. FRENCH NATIONALITY. 

Tbe Abb^ Raynal came, with some Frenchmen of 
nnk, to see me at Strawberry-hill. They were 
standing at a window, looking at the prospect to 
the Thames,, which they found flat, and one of 
them said in French, not thinking that I and Mr. 
Churchill overheard them, " Every thing in Eng- 
land only serves to recommend France to ns the 
more." Mr. Churchill instantly stepped up, and 
laid, ** Gentlemen, when the Cherokees were in 
this country they could eat nothing but train.<^." 



of frenzy, and you lipu,^^ 
I found the French philosophers e 
matic, and intrusire, that I detei 
sation. Of all kinds of vice I hat( 
Unprincipled thenmelTeSy they ai 
morality and sentiment. The | 
glory and want of ideas, encou 
sence : but they always reminde 
phists, hired to assist at Roman 
And what reasoning! Every Fre 
be taught logic and mathematic 
may acquire some solidity. Thf 
impetuous, that what with us is 
them passion. The real philosf 
were distinguished for their mo 
mark of knowledge and wisdom 
the popular religion ^ith resp 
are fanatics against religion : ? 
man characters a fanatic phil 
incongruous, and of course f 
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By his succevssor we have, " Cours des principaux 
Fleuves et Rivieres de TEurope : ouvrage compost 
et imprim^ par S. M. tres Cr^tienne Louis XV. 
Roi de France et de Navarre. Paris, de I'impri- 
merie du Cabinet de sa Majesty, 1718, 8vo."— 
" The Course of the chief Riyers in Europe, com- 
posed and printed by his most Christian Majesty 
Louis XV. &c. PariSy from th6 King's Cabinet 
Press." 

Philip of France, only brother of Louis ^IV, 
translated Floras, Paris, 1670, 12mo. It was pub- 
lished by La Mothe le Vayer. 

It is surprising that Louis XI. should appear 
among the royal authors of France. He wrote for 
the instruction of his son, ** Le Rosier des Guerres ;'' 
a work divided into two parts, the first moral, the 
last historicaL The first is in the form of maxims r 
for ': 

** If a king wish to raise pure^hands to heaven, 
let him be contented with his own domain, and the 
ancient subsidies : the greatest necessity of the 
public weal can alone authorise the imposition of 
new taxes." 

** When men formed communities, and trailt 
towns, and appointed masters over them, it was 
only in order to obtain justice, and help against in- 
juries : hence it is the prime duty of a king to pre- 
vent oppression, and distribute justice." 



CXXI. ANOTHER FRENCH ROYAL AUTHOR. 

That assassin Charles I^. of France wrote a trea- 
tise on (hunting, in which he gives ^rection^ for 
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ciiHtig tht mange, and other cBseases of dogs. 
Better to be his dog than his snbject ! 



CXX114 ANCiBirr Fitisi^cti ^oeTRY. 

Wtifitf t mentioned lately that Froissart was the 
only Fkench poet of the fourteenth century^ I was 
mistaken. Philip de Vitry, bishop of Meaux, about 
1350, wrote the poem on the advantages of a 
ccmiitry Ufe: the answer (s by Pierre lyAiUy, 
bishop of Cambray. Vitry died in 1361, ITAilly in 
1425. 

[These pOems having great merit, and bdhg veiy 
diflicttlt to find, are reprinted.] 

C&mhkh est heuiteme la vie de ceh^ qtH fsH att de- 
fneure aux champs, ^par PhUippe de VUraty 
E9i»que de Meaux, 

B0U8 feuille verde, sur herbe delectable^ 
Sur my bmyant, et sur claire fontaine, 
Trouvay fich^e une horde portable. 
Lb mangeoit Gontier avec dame Helene. 

tri^ fromage, laict, benrre fh>mag^, 
. Cresme, maton, prune, noix, pomme, poire, 
Cibot, oignon, escalogne froy^, 
Sur crouste bise, au gros sel, pour mieux boire. 

Au gotimer beurent, et oisillons harpoyent. 
Pour relMmdir et le dm et la drue ; 
QnX par amoon depnis s'entrebaisoyent, 
Et bottche et n^, et polie et barbae. 
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Quand enrent prins des doux mets de uatnre» 
Tantost Gontier, hache au col, au bois entre : 
Et dame Helene si mit toute sa cure 
A ce buer * qui coeuurs dos et ventre. 

j'ooi Gonder, en abbattant sob arbre^ 
Dieu mftvcier de sa vie tres^seiue: 
** Ne scay, ^t il, que soint pilien de marbre, 
** Pommeaiix liusans, mure vettne de peinctnre. 

** Je n'ay paoar de tralusouy tisMie 
** ^^OA blen semblaut ; ne qu'empoisoBB^ soye 
** En Taiwean d'or. Je n'ay la teste nue 
« 0evant tyraa, ny genooil qui 9e ploye. < 

" Verge d'huissier jamida ne me deboute, 
'' Car jus<|aes la ne me prend convoitise* 
** Ambition ne lescherie gloute * 
** Labour me paist en joyeuse franchise. 



« J*aym dame Helelue, et elle mpy sans faille, 
** Et c'est assez :' de tombel n'arons cure." 
Lors dis, Helaa 1 Serf de cour ne vaiit maillel 
Mais franc GKmtier vaut &a, or gemme pure! 

Cambim ett miarxibiB kt viedu Tjfran: parPitrre 

I . 

<Jn chasteau scay 8UF Doehe espounresiabley 
En lien venteux, la rive perilleuse : 
La Ty lyran^ «eant a haute table. 
En grand palais, en sale plantureuse. 

• To IfMlfr IkMD. V 

D 2 
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Environo^ de famine pompensey 
Pleine de frande, d'envie, et de mnrmure ; 
Vuide de soy, d'amonr, de pidz joyense^ 
Serve subjecte par conyoiteiise ardure. 

Vins et viandes avoit il sans mesuxey 
Chairs et poissons ocds en mainte guise ; 
FroQCts, et sansses de diverse teinctnre, 
• £t entremets Mots par art a devise. 

Le mal gloaton par tons gnerte et wAviee, 
Pour appetit trouver, et quiert maniere 
Comment sa bonche, de lescherie esprise. 
Son ventre emplisse comm' bourse paptonnfere. 

Mais sac ^ fiene, pulente cimetiere» 
'. Sepuicre k vin, corps boufS, crasse panse. 
Pour tous ses biens en soy n*alie chiere, . 
Car ventre saoul n'a en saveur plaisance. 

Ne le delite, jeu» ris, bal, ne danse, 
. Car tant convoite, tant quiert, et tant desire. 
On' en rien qu' il ayt n'a vraye snffisance ; 
Acquerir veut ou royaume ou empire. 

Pour avarice'sent douloureux mardre ; 
lYal^son doute, en nully ne. se fie : 
Coeur a felon, enfl^ d'oi^eil et d'ire, 
Triste, pensif, plein de melancolie. 

Las, trop ndeux vant de franc Gontier la vie, 
Sobre liesse, et nette pouret^. 
Que poursuyvir, par orde gloutonnle^ 
dour de tyran, rkhe malheoret^ ! 
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CXXIII. FRIENDSHIP. 

In oar cold climate friendship aeldoni ripens mach. 
A friend is a name for a more constant acqmdnt- 
anoe. Yet I hare heard of a gentleman who laid 
down his equipage, and retrenched his expenses^ 
in order to lay by a sum to assist two children of a 
deceased friend, who had lefr them in poverty. 



CXXIV. ACT OF FBIBND8H1P. 

A Cambridge gentleman, of undoubted reracity, 
told me a story, which he had from a young man, 
whose fi&ther, a miller in that neighbourhood, was 
the person Toncemed. This miller, about three 
o'clock in a summer morning, was driving his cart 
along an old track, rather than road, near Cam- 
bridge, and the young man, then a boy, with him. 
The wheel suddenly sinking in, they freed the cart, 
and perceived that the wheel had broken the top of 
a little kind of brick vault. This exciting their 
curiosity, they opened more of the vault, and found 
large pieces of iron, and some smaller- under them 
of a yellow metal. Suspecting it to be gold, they 
picked it up carefully. 

Soon after, a friend of theirs going to London, 
they desired him to sell those bits of yellow metal ; 
and he brought them thirty pounds as their share, 
after deducting expenses. However, this false 
Mead soon after kept race-horsea, au^ N^euX. Vd^a 
different kinds of extravagance^^livVii^ ^ ^ ^Sc^"^ 



I 
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rate Tor a abort time. Bnt not bdtig : 
fill, he died of what i» called a broken he 
ronfessed on Ma death-bed that be bad i 
utne hundred pouuda for the gold. 



of boxing and wreittii^, and wilUaglj ii 
his knowledge to those who conanlted h 
lord lu his ne'^hbonrhood calling on him < 
they walked iato Ibe garden, and the baronet 
his fai-onrite topic. The peer's politenew 
him to «ay that he should wish to see a q 
of the baronet's boaated ahill, tir •■■ s 
■tiled him from liebind, and threnr him < 
head. Up starts my lord in a rage ; when 
renet addressed him with great grarity, " > 
this is a proof of my great friendsUp for yo 
mixter-Mn^e I bare shown to no other 
liWng,- 



I nuH Fcdnaif a poems were planted. Hi 
only French poet of that centnry (the fbnri 
1 find ChriBtlne de Hse, my ai^ 
son a ehrontcler and poet. He w 



- CXXVIL PMTIT WALLS. 

H. D'Andilly, of Port-Boyal, In 1652, pal 
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under the name of Le Gendre, La Maniere de Hen 
ctiUher hSt jirhret Fruitieret, In this book he lint 
propoeed the use'of hot walU, as now practised. 

The elector palatine, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was the first who .constructed 
green-houses. 



CXXVIII. FURNITURE. 

I LiKR our old walnut-tree furniture as well as 
mahogany. But ebony was a luxury of our ances^ 
tortf. My ebony ehairs in the Holbein room cost 
me a handsome sum, though not the most elegant 
of the kind. 



CXXIX. OBORQE THE FIRST. 

1 1]|0 remember something of George the First. My 
father took me to St. James's while I was a very 
little boy : after waiting some time in an ante- 
room, a gentleman came in all dressed in brown, 
even his stockings ; and with a ribbon and star. 
He took me up in his arms, kissed me, and chatted 
Sometime.* 

On -a journey to Hanover the coach of George I. 
breaking down, he was obliged to take shelter In 
the next country-house, which belonged to a gen- 
tleman attached to the abdicated family. The king 
was of course shown into the best room ; where, 
in the most honourable place, appeared— -IYa v^i« 

* R tminia otoom, ptft 7. 
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tndt of the pretender. The possessor, i^ great 
confosion, was aboat to apologise by pleading ob- 
Ugations, &c. when the king stopped him, by say- 
ing, with a smile of indifference, '' Upon my word 
it is very like the family." * 



CXXX. SIR JOHN GERMAIN. 

I SHALL tell you a very foolLsh but a true story. Sir 
John Germain, ancestor of lady Betty Germain, 
was a Dutch adventurer, who came over here in 
the reign of Charles 1 1. He had' an intrigue with 
a countess, who was divorced, and married him. 
This man was so ignorant, that being told that sir 
Matthew Decker wrote St. Matthew's gospel, he 
firmly believed it. I doubted this tale very much, 
till I asked a lady of quality, his descendant, about 
it, who told me it was most true. She added, that 
sir John Germain was in consequence so much per- 
suaded of sir Matthew's piety, that, by his will, he 
left two hundred pounds to sir Matthew, to be by 
him distributed among the Dutch > paupers in Lon- 
don. . 

When sir John Germain was on his death-bed, 
his lady desired him to receive the sacrament. 
" Do you think," said he, " that it will do me any 
good?" — "Certainly," she answered. He took 
it : and, after half an hour, said to her, '* My dear, 
what was th^t little thing you made me take? 
Yon said it would do me good ; but I do not feel a 
bit better." 

* R^miniicencet, pagt 38* 
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CXXXI. GIBBON. 



The first roliime of Gibbon's History is so highly 
finished, that it resembles a rich piece of painting 
in enamel. The second and third volumes are of 
inferior composition. The three last seem to me 
in a medium, between the first volume and the 
two next. 



CXXXII. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Gibbon mentions that the palace of Hiebdo- 
^ns, represented on one of his coins, is .the oldest 
specimen of Gothic architecture. I doubt the" coin 
and the palace. Perhaps the old shrines for re- 
liqaes were the real prototypes of this fine spedes 
of arclutecture. Some, as old as Alfred's time, 
have pointed arches in mimature. It was a most 
natural transition for piety to render a whole 
dinrch, as it were, one shrine. The Gothic style 
seems to bespeak an ampl\fication of the minute^ 
not a dhninutum of the great. Warburton's groves 
are nonsense : it was not a passage from barbarism 
to art, bat from one species of art to another. The 
style was at first peculiar to shrines, and then be- 
came pecnUar to churches. 



CXXXIII. MEMOIRES DB GRAMMONT. 

I riVD that, in the notes to the SlTvnXMxrs-^:^ 



uMnorjr pniaucuoDS. Mr. W 
occur p. 75 and 273, in which 
to be the eldest sou ; and thm 
the anecdotes.] 

" James, second lord Hamil 
daughter of James III. and by 1 
lord Hamilton, first earl of An 
was second earl 'of Arran and di 
whose eldest son, James, bee 
the second son, was created nc 

{ in 1599. 

I " The third son, Cland, wf 

lord Paisley, and his eldest soi 
ear! of Abercom in 160^, By 
of lord Boyd, he had five sons a 
" The three eldest sons fallir 

I of Abeicorn afterwards fell to 

sir George, the fourth son. (a 



1 



I 
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to James, first dnke of Ormond (she died in 1680), 
and by her he had, 

** 1. James, groom of the bedchamber to Charles 
[I. and colonel of a regiment. Being on board the 
Seet with tlie duke of York, a cannon-baU carried 
}iriii8leg,andhediedthe6thof Jwie,1673. From 
tdMi springB the present eari of Ahercom. 

"S. George, oonnt Hamilton, a marechal de 
»mp in the French serrice. He married Frances 
lenftliigs, sister *to the dachess of Mariborough, 
ind left three daughters: Elizabeth, wedded to 
rlsocmnt Ross ; Frances, to riscoant Dillon ; Mary; 
to tlscoont KIngsland. 

iil^blglNMitiM of the age. There are pictoret of both In 
te praMBt earl of Onnond'i castle at Kilkenny. Lady 
Clmfiliilil waa of a delieate tana and low itaturei her 
ila%hrer mamad John, earl of Strathmore. 

** The icandaloiu chionides of those times charge her 
luribaad, the earl of Chesterfield, with having caused her to 
tdn Htm aaerament upon her innocence, respecting any inti- 
matf vllh the dnke of York, and having then bribed hit 
riapliin to put poison into the sacramental cup, of irtildi 
iMdied. His son, lord Stanhope, by his third wife (fiiUhar 
of loid Chesterfield the author), married Gertrude SaviUe, 
of the marquis of Halifax. The marquis and earl 
1, aod the latter made his son taring hto wlJto to 
bnakiagoffall intercourse between the fiuniUaa. 
Uif Staabope had always on her toilette her fatheili 
" AdTioe to a Daughter :** her father-in-law took it up one 
iay« and wrote on the titleiM^, *' Labour in vun.** On 
iNT iUe, the lady made her servant out of livery carry In 
till podiet a botUe of wine, anottier of water, and a cup; 
lad whenever she dined or supped in company wWtk her 
lk|]iir>l»>law, cither at his own house or abroad, she never 
voald drink but of those liquors, ftom her servahtfs hand^ 
M a hint to the earl, and society present, of what his lordship 
wm suspected of having eflbcted by a sacred beverage," 
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*' (By which last marriage the pictares I saw at 
Tarvey, lord KinfrslaDd's house, came to him. I 
particnlarly recollect the portraits of count Hamil- 
ton and his brother Antony ; and two of madamc 
Grammont, one taken in her yonth, the other in 
an advanced age.) 

" 3. The third son of sir George was Antony; 
who followed king James into France, where he 
died a lieutenaDt-general. 

'' 4. Thomas, a captsun in the sea-service, died 
In New-England. 

5. Richard, died a lieutenant-general in France. 

6. John, a colonel, slain at the battle o'f 
Aghrim. 

** As sir George Hamilton was governor of the 
castle of Ninagh in 164&, from that, and his affinity 
to the duke of Ormond, it has been concluded that 
his children were all bom in Ireland. * 

** He had also three daughters. 

** 1. Elizabeth, wedded to Philibert, connt dc 
Orammont, by whom she had a daughter, who be- 
came the wife of Henry, earl of Stafford. Tradition 
reports that Grammont, having attached, if not en- 
gaged, himself to miss Hamilton, went off abruptly 
for France ; that count (George) Hamilton pursued 
and overtook him at Dover, when he thus addressed 
him : " My dear friend, I believe you have forgot a 
circumstance that should take place before your re- 
turn to France." To which Grammont answered, 

* He afterwards went abroad, and did not return tiU the 
restoration, when he was created a baronet. Dou|^ Peer. 
Sir George himself was probably bom in Scotland. Any pf 
his children, bom between 1649 and l60O, may daim a ffy 
reign binh. 
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^* True, my dear friend; what a memory I have ! I 
quite forgot that I was to marry your sister ; but I 
will iiMstantly accompany yoa back to Londooy and 
rectify that forgetfiilness." It is hardly requisite 
to add, that the witty count de Grammont is not 
recorded to have been a man of personal courage. 

** 2. hvLQf, married to sir Donc^h 0*Bnen, of 
Lemineagh. 

** 3. Margaret, to Matthew Forde, esq. of Cool* 
graney, Wexford, 

** (With his descendant at Seaford, county Down, 
I flaw the picture of count (George) Han^too, 
dressed in the French uniform ; the painting not 
near so good as that in the Kingsland family.) 

** Frances Jennings, widow of coun\ Hamilton, 
waa secondly married to Richard Talbot, duk^ of 
Tyrconnel. She died at his house in Paradise-row, 
Dublin, I think in the year 1736. Her death was 
occasioned by her falling out of her bed upon the 
floor, in a winter's night; and being too feeble 
to rise or to call, was found in the morning so per- 
ished with cold, that she died in a few hours. She 
was of Tery low stature, and extremely thin; and 
had not the least trace in her features of having 
tver been a beauty." 



CXXXIV. GRAY. 

The quarrel between Gray and me arose from his 
being too serious a companion. I had just broke 
loose from the restraints of the university, with as 
much money as I copld spend, and I was willing to 
indvlge myself. Oray was for ant^^itX^^ ^. 
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while I was for perpetual balls and plays. Tb( 
tank was mine. 

Gray was a Uttle man, of very nngidnly appear 
ante. 

CXXXy. CRITIC iSltf ON QftAY. 

m 

OraY Bhonld not have admitted 

*' Ye towutk ot Julius, Londcm's laiftSiig •hnM*" 

into his beantiful ode. " Towers of Gbesar'* wtmk 
have been nnexceptionable. He goes merdy oi 
traction, it is true ; bat we know that the Ronm 
were not possessed of London, nor any part of thi 
eonntry, in the time of Julius Cgautr, Unds 
Qaudios they were. Tradition can never be al 
l^;ed for an absolute impossibility. 

CXXXVI. GRAT'S POLITICS. 

I ITBVSR rightly understood Mr. Gray^s politkl 
opinions. Sometimes he seemed to incline to tk 
aide of authority ; sometimes to that of the peopli 
This is indeed natural to an ingenuous and canfi 
mind. When a portion of the people shows groi 
viceSy or idle sedition, arising from mere ignoranc 
or prejudice, one wishes it checked 'by authorit; 
When the governors pursue wicked plans, or wei 
measures, one wishes a spirited opposition by tl 
people at large. 
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CXXXVII. HARDOUIN. 

Hakdouin waB a diverdng madman. He thought 
most of the dassics were forged by monks. So 
wrong-headed he was, that you may be sure that 
what he asserts is false, and what he at^adu is 
true. When he was inculcating his new doctrines 
of literaiy forgery to a youth, his disciple, the latter 
asked him what was to be thought of the scrlp- 
tarea, the canons, the fathers ? After along silence, 
Haidoain answered, '< Only I and Qod know the 
fofce of your objectiim." 



czxxviii. HENar viu. 

You a argument that Henry VIII. might have re- 
tained the church-lands, and thus have secured a 
great revenue, is well enough in theory. But, in 
fiwt, he could not have kept them ; it was necessary 
to distribnte them, in order to interest othen In 
the support of his innovations. I believe he forgot 
the northern peers; and this led to rebeUions In 
Ae north. 



CXXZIZ. HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 

The ffdkming generous action has always atmck 
me extremely ; there is somewhat even of snbUme 
In it. 
A great inundation having taken place In the 
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north of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow 
in the Alps, followed hy- a -speedy thaw, the river 
Adige carried off a bridge near Vienna, except the 
middle part, on which was the house of the toU- 
gatherer, or porter, I forget which ; and who, >vith 
lus whole family, t^us remuned imprisoned by the 
waves, and in momentary danger of destruction. 
They were discovered from the banks, stretching 
forth their hands, screaming, and imploring suc- 
cour, while fragments of this remdning arch were 
continually dropping into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman, who was 
present, a count of Pulverini, I think, held out a 
purse of one hundred sequins, as a reward to any 
adventurer who would take a boat, and deliver this 
unhappy family. But the risk was so great of being 
borne down by the rapidity of the stream, of being 
dashed as^ainst the fragment of the bridge, or of 
being crushed by the falling stones, that not one, 
in the vast number of spectators, had courage 
enough to attempt such an exploit. 

A peasant, passing along, was informed of the 
proposed reward. Immediately Jumping into a 
boat, he, by strength of oars, j^ned the middle of 
the river, brought his boat under the pile ; and the 
whole family safely descended by means of a rope. 
** Courage !" cried he. " Now you are safe." By 
a still more strenuous effort, and great strength of 
arm, he brought the boat and fiamily to shore. 
" Brave fellow," exclaimed the count, handing the 
purse to Mm, " here is the promised recompedte." 
— "I shall never expose my Ufc for money,'* an* 
swered the peasant. ** My labour is a sufficient 
livelihood fbr myself, my wife, bud children. 
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live the purse to this poor family, which lias 
m aU." 



CXL. HIEROGLYPHIC. 

i VAKMSR of ^e gahelle on salt had built a idlla 
ke a palace. Displaying it to his friends, it was 
bfenredy that a statue was wanting for a large 
khe m the vestibule. '' I mean to put there," 
lid the farmer, '' some allegorical statue relating 
) my business." — ** You may then put LiOt's wife, 
iio was changed to a statue of salt," answered 
Be of his friends. 



CXLI. HISTORY. 

« 

MOLLET's History of England was written in two 
2ars, and is very defective. 
Thinking to amuse my father once, after his re- 
rement from the ministry, 1 offered tq^ad a book 
f history. " Any thing but history," said he, 
for history must be false." 
*rhere are three kinds of history all good : the 
tiginal writers ; full and ample memoirs, compiled 
Dmthem, and from manuscripts, with great ex- 
jttiesfi; ^and histories elegantly written and ar- 
niged. The second step ii^ indispensably neces- 
U7 for the third ; and I am more pleased with it 
am with the third. It has more of truth, which 
Uie essence of history. 
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9XLII. HISTORICAL CHAPTERS.' 

I BEUEVE it was Hume who iotroduced, 
vived, those long heterogeneous things, calk 
terty in moderp history. Do yoa rewMl 
andent history in chapters ? 

Af Yes, sir ; Floras for one. 

IVoe: bnt they were real chapters, headfj 
very short. JLd?y and Dio, yoa know, haif 
fifty books each.<» Oiucdaardini is in bo( 
classical histories are in books. Gibbon n 
if he came to g^ve a complete revision, • 
edition of his work, he would call his < 
books. How would you Hke Milton's Parad 
in chapters ? The very idea is a solecism, i 
in verse or prose. 



CXLIII. BISHOP HOADLBY. 

Bishop Hoadley was a true Whig. He once 
ed a sermon on the anniversary of the Retti 
and printed it with this witty title, " The 
ration no blessing without the Revolntioi 
used to express great contempt for the m^ 
andobserml, as an instance of their great i 
in Iftaming, Aat tlie one had published fihal 
and the other Hudibras.* 

• Dio hM ei|^« 
t Hanmei't and Dr. Qnft, 
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CXLIV. HOB AND NOB. 

Some wards are locally perverted to bad senses. 
JSM aad nob mnst be of the number. 

Lord * * * being in the country, and wiishing to 
show great regard to a rustic gentleman of some 
influence, he was invited to dine, along with a nu- 
menras and elegant company, and placed at my 
hAfs right hand. The lady, in the midst of dinner, 
qdle4 for a glass of ynne to drink with her new 
fpKtt, and holding it towards him, as then the 
lUhion, said, " Hob and nob, Mr. ♦*♦." The 
fentleman stared, and blushed up to the eyes. She 
thinking it was mere timidity, repeated the words, 
and the gentleman looking if possible more con- 
fused, she coloured herself; when he, after much 
hesitation, whispered, << Madam, excuse me, but I 
never hob and nob except with my wife." 



CXLV. M11.H0LLIS. 

lift. HolHs is always pnblislung republican books, 
nd yet professes great veneration for our constitu- 
tloii. J cannot reconcile this; our constitution 
hring^ in its leading parts, an oligarchy, the form 
perhaps, of all others, the most oppocdte to a re- 
pnblic. 



a suoj«»^*— -:,^ much. " - -- . except i 
Btttnet 1 we ™ controverted, ^^ 

certa«*f » ,,„„esty. Bornrt ^i.^ ^^ 

tag Ws reader, inr 
^uaad beard. 



cxivu. B«M»- 



„ noon bishop ^"'l.'Sre W>nder 
^r*eP«*tic taste. 



S»S'-- 
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CXLIX. AN IGNORANT COMMUNICANT. 

An ignorant soldier at Quebec, observing some of 
liis comrades stay beliind liim at church, asked 
themi, on their coming out, what was the reason ? 
They told him, jeeringly, that the parson had 
treated them with some wiue. ** No other li- 
quor ? " says the fellow. Seeing he swallowed the 
bait, they answered, that he might have what 
liquor he chose. Next Sunday he stayed to have 
his share; and when the clergyman offered him 
the wine, he put up his hand to his head, in tolcen 
of salutation, and said modestly, '< Please your 
reverence, I should prefer punch." 



CL. ILLUMINATIONS. 

Heretics were first burned in England in the 
reign of Henry IV. the usurper, in order to please 
the bishops, who assisted him in deposing 
Richard IT. 



CLI. IMPIOUS PIETY. 

The name of God has often been oddly misapplied. 
I have got a warming-pan that belonged to Charles 
II. and was probably used for the beds of hb mis- 
tresses. It is inscnhed, S€rv0:.God, and Iwe fbr 
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CLI1. IMPOSITIONS. 

Acute and sensible people are often the i 
easily deceived. A deceit, of which it may be f 
** It is impossibfe for any one to dare it," afi 
succeeds. 



CLIII. INCREDIBLE FACT. 

The abb^ Regnier, secretary of the French 
demy, was collecting in his hat from each m 
ber a contribution for a certain purpose, 
president Roses, one of the forty, was a { 
miser, but had paid his. quota; which the abb< 
perceiving, he presented the hat a second t 
Roses, as was to be expected, said he had air 
pidd. " I believe it," answered Reguier, " th< 
I did not see it." *' And I,*' added Fontei 
who was beside him, *' I saw it, but I do not 
lieve it." 

CLIV. INDOLENCE. 

When the duke of Newcastle left the miidsf 
whole closet of American dispatches was I 
unopened. 



CLV, ^ INNOCENT XI. 

The pope^ to whom James II. sent his emft 
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was possessed of much shrewdness and prudence ; 
and justly regarded the restoration of the Catholic 
system in England as an impossibility. Castle- 
main^ the ambassador, was inflated with his mas- 
ter's infatuation^ and had long requested a special 
andiencey in order to propose decisive steps. IMs- 
gusted ynlYi the pontiff's coolness, he at last 
demanded an audience of leave : and, being speedi- 
ly admitted, he pronounced a long harangue, 
rather reproaching the pope for his indifference in 
so important a business. The pope having heard 
him with great sang froid, at last answered, <' Sir, 
the air of Italy is rather dangerous to foreign con- 
stitutions ; I beg you will have a reverend care of 
your health, and I wish you a good journey." 

It was said on this occasion that only two things 
were necessary to secure the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope; that the king of England should turn Pro- 
testant, and the pope Roman Catholic. 



CLVI. AN INNOCENT MINISTRY. 

He used to apply a story to the then ministry. A 
master of a ship calls out, <' Who is there ?" A 
boy answered, " Will, Sir." " What are you 
doing?" " Nothing, Sir." " Is Tom there?" 
" Yes," says Tom. " What are you doing, Tom ? " 
" Helping Will, Sir." 



CLVII. JENKINS. 

Jenkins, who was used as a tool by the opposition^ 



peasant, wnose garden produced 
Soon after he ascended the throi 
waited on him, and brought his 
tomip from his garden of an ext 
The king smiled, remembered his 
and ordered a thousand crowns to 1 
The lord of his village hearing o 
argued with himself thus : " If tl 
a thousand crowns for a turnip, 1 1 
sent a fine horse to this muuificen 
my fortune is made." As others i 
the same idea, he loses no time, 1 
horse, and leads in his hand a bcs 
pride of his stable. He arrives at 
quests the king's acceptance of hi 
Louis highly praised the steed ; a 
expectations were raised to the ut 
king exclaimed, ** Bring me my 
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will be very lasting. His dictionary is a surprising 
work for one man ; but sufficient examples in fo- 
reign countries show that the task is too much for 
one man, and that a society should alone pretend 
to pubUsh a standard dictionary. In Johnson's 
dictionary, I can hardly find any thing I look for. 
It is full of words no where else to be found, and 
wants numerous words occurring in good authors. 
In -writing it is useful ; as if one be doubtful in 
the choice of a word, it displays the authorities 
for its usage. 

His essays I detest.' Tliey are full of what I call 
triptologpy or repeating the same thing thrice over, 
so that three papers to the same effect might be 
made out of any one paper in the Rambler. He 
must have had a bad heart — his story of the sacri- 
lege in his voyage to the western islands of Scot- 
land is a lamentable instance. 



CLX. JUNIUS. 

I WAS informed, by Sir John Irwine, that one day, 
when he was at Mr. Grenville's, Mr.G. told Sir 
John, that he had that morning received a letter 
from Junius, saying, that he esteemed Mr. Gi and 
might soon make himself known to him. TMs 
affords me proof i>ositive that the celebrated au- 
thor of those letters could not be Mr. Grenville*s 
secretary, as was reported. 

I really suspect single-speech Hamilton to have 
been the author, from the following circumstance. 
One day, at a bouse, where he happened to be, he 
repdited the contents of that day's JunioA /^ ^VaL^^ 
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in fact, the printer had delayed the publication 
iiext day. Hamilton was also brought forward 
lord Holland ; and it -is remarkable^ that lord U 
land, though very open to censure, is not oi 
mentioned. 

Garrick, dining with me, told me, that, hav 
been at Woodfall's, he learned that the Juniue 
that day would be the last. Upon which, hurry 
to^ St. James's, he reported this intelligence to 
veral people. Next day he received a letter fr 
Junius, informing him, that if he used such fri 
doms a letter to him should appear. From ti 
Garrick concluded that the author was about f 
court. ' 



CLXI. KINO AND REPUBLIC. 

I HAVE sometimes thought that a 'squire an^ 
vestry were a king and republic in miniature. T 
vestry is as tyrannic, in its way, as the 'squire 
his. Any power necessarily leads to abuses 
that power. It is difficult to stop any in^tehu 
nature. 



CLXII. THE KING OF BULLS. 

I WILL give you what I call the king of bulls. . 
Irish baronet, walking out with a gentleman w 
told me the story, vi^as met by his nurse, who i 
quested charity. The baronet exclaimed vel 
mently, *' I vnll give you nothing. You played i 
a scaodakMis trick in my infancy." The old m 
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man, in amazement, asked him what injury she 
iMkI done him ? He answered, '' I was a fine boy, 
and you changed me." 

In this bull even personal identity is con* 
founded! 



CLXIII. KNOLLE8. 

Knollb8*8 History of the Turks is full of long 
orations, translated <rom the Latin of Leunclavius. 
Considered as a history, it is a mass of fables ; in 
point of language, it is the dullest book in the 
world, with feeble periods of a page long. 



ChXiy, SK0WLEi>OE OF THE WORLD. 

Wb never think nor say, that knowledge of the 
fFOrld makes a man more virtuous ; it renders him 
more prudent, but generally at the expense of his 
irirtue. Knowledge of the world impUes skill in 
lisoeniing characters, with the arts of intrigue^ 
ow-cunnlng, self-interest, and other mean mo-^ 
ives that influence what are called men of the 
ivorid. Men of genius are commonly of a simple 
character : their thoughts are occupied in objects 
rery remote from the little arts of men of the 
forld. 



CLXV. COUirr KONINOSM ARK. 

CAN tell you, ihMD mqwefttlouMMf «n)itoi^V|^ 

B 2 
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remarkable fact generally suspected, but not a 
cnratdy known. Tbe count Koningsmark, wl 
assassinated Mr. Thynne in PaU-mally afterwar 
became an admirer of tbie wife of the Electoi 
Prince of Hanover, who was to succeed to ti 
English throne by tbe style of George I. T 
prince was often absent in the army, and Konin^ 
mark was suspected to have occupied his plac 
Tlie Elector being enraged at the real or snppoe 
insult^ ordered Koningsmark to be strangled. Win 
Geoige II. made his first journey to Hanov^, ! 
ordered some repairs in the palace, and the bo 
was found under the floor of the princess's dressio 
room.* 

It is supposed the first cause of suspicion aro 
from Koningsmark's hat being found in the apai 
ment of the princess. Dr. Hoadley, in hi» '* Sv 
picious Husband," introduces a similar inciden 
while the lady remains immaculate. This pkav 
George II. who was convinced of his mothei 
innocence* It is whimsical that this prince oiU 
expressed his anger by throwing down his hi 
SMid kicking it about the room. 

George I. was, liowever, separated from I 
wife ; and there was no queen in his reign. I 
had two mistresses. One was Miss Schnlenbei 
afterwards created duchesa of Kendal, a tail, th 
gawky. The other was the countess ctf HaM 
who was created countess of Darlington ; and wl 
for size, might have been compared to an ele|dia 
and castle. This couple of rabbits occauoned mm 
jocularity on thnr fi»t knportation.f 

• Reminifcences, page 17. 
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CLXYt. LACHRYMATOftltS. 

The idea that lachrymatories, so called, were used 
for collecting tears at Roman fiends, seems to pass 
away. Some have been found with stoppers, and 
retidning a foint smell of the perfumes lodged in 
them — their real destination. 



CLXVII. LANOUBT*8 LETTERS. 

I HAVE read lord Hailes's edition of Languet's epi- 
stles. There are some curious things, particularly 
his remarlcs on the English pronunciation of the 
Latin language. 



CLXVIII. LATTIN. 

111 oor old wxiten Lattin is tin : it is a mere Italiau 
word laiia. 



CLXIX. LEARNING ENCOURAGED. 

IT AS told a droll story concerning Mr. Gibbon, 

dier day. One of those booksellers in Pater- 

ter-row, who publish things in numbers, went 

Hbbon's lodgings in St. James's-street, sent up 

name, and was admitted. '< Sir," said he> " I 

low publishing a history of England, done by 

■al good hands. I understand you have a knack 
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at them there things, and shonld be glad to gire 
you every reasonable encouragement." 

As soon as Gibbon recovered the use of his legs 
and tongue, which were petrified with surprise, he 
ran to the bell, and desired his servant to eiiow this 
encourager of learning down stairs. . 



CLXX. LEGACY FORESTALLED. 

A FRENCH peer, a man of wit, was malting his tes- 
tament : he had remembered all his domestics, ex- 
cept his stevirard ; ''I shall leave him nothing," 
siud he, '* because he has served me these twenty 
years." 



CLXXI. LEGAL PUZZLE. 



A PRESIDENT of the parliament of Paris asked 
Langlois, the advocate, why he so often burdened- 
himself with bad causes ? ** My lord," "answered 
the advocate, '' I have lost so many good ones, that 
I am puzzled which to take.'* 



CLXXII. LE VAYER. 



La Motheie Vayer was called the French Plutarch. 
His essays are very unlike those of Montagne. 
Hiey are regular, and abound with an uncommoo 
mixture of learning and good sense. 
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CLXXIII. A LONGIVG WOMAN. 

Madame da C xelei (Voltaire's Emilie), proving 
with child ag^n, after a long interral, apd king 
Stanislaus joking with her husband on it, he replied, 
** Ah ! sire, elle en avoit si forte envie I " — ** Mon 
ami/* said the old king, " c'^toit une envie d'une 
femme grosse." • 



CLXXIV. LOUNGING BOOKS. 

I SOMETIMES wish for a catalogue of lounging 
books — .books that one takes up in the gout, low 
spirits, ennui, or when one is waiting for company. 
Some novels, gay poetry, old whimsical authors, las 
Rabelais, &c. &c. A catalogue raisonn^e of such 
might be itself a good lounging book. I cannot 
read mere catalogues of books : they give me no 
ideas. 



CLXXV. LOW CUNNING. 

,It is a special trick of low cunning to squeeze out 
knowledge from a modest man, who is eminent in 
any science ; and then to use it as legally acquired, 
and pass the source in total silence. 



• " Ah I sire, she longed so much for it.**—" My (Hend, 
it WM the longing of a woman with chWd^'* 
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CLXXVI. IHJCHB88 OF MARLBOROUGH. 

I AM told that the secret letters between %fm 
Anne and the duchess of Marlborough^ in the t 
glow of their passion, are still extant in a eeit 
house in the Green Rark. They used to correipc 
under feigned and romantic names. When this 
tense friendship abated, the duchess was certid 
more in fault than the queen. Such was t 
equality produced by their intimacy, that aim 
the sole remaining idea of superiority remali 
with her who had the advantage in perso 
charms— and in this there was unfortunately 
comparison, llie duchess became so presumptm 
that she would give the queen her gloves to ho 
and on taking them again would affect suddenly 
turn her head away, as if her royal mistress 1 
perspired some disagreeable effluvia ! * 



CLXXVI I. MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY. 

It is singular that the descendants of Charles I. a 
Cromwell intermarried, in the fourth degree. 



CLXXVIII. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 

I CANNOT think that the letter from Mary, qw 
of Scotland, to Elizabeth, about the amours of t 

• Reminiscences, p8|;e 06. 
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latter, is genuine. I suppose it a forgery of Bur- 
leigh, to show Elizabeth, if she had refused to con- 
demn Mary. 

It was the interest of queen Elizabeth's ministers 
to put Mary to death, 1. as they had gone too far 
against her to hope for mercy ; and, 2. to secnre 
a piotestant snccession. The above letter was 
published by Haynes, among the Cecil papers pre- 
served at Hatfield house. His compilation is exe- 
cuted without judgment. 

I have read the apologies for Mary ; but still 
most believe her guilty of her husband's death. So 
much of the advocate, so many suppositions, appear 
in diose long apologies, that they show of them- 
selves that plain truth can hardly be on that side. 
Suppose her guilty, and all is easy, there is no 
loognc a labyrinth, and a dew : — all is in the high- 
way oif human afiairs. 



CLXXIX. PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

The false portraits of Mary queen of Scots are in- 
finite—but there are many genuine, as may be 
expected of a woman who was queen of France, 
dowager of France, and queen of Scotland. I have 
a drawing by Vertue, from a genuine portrait 
unejQgraved. That artist was a papist and a Jaco- 
Mto, and idolised Mary. At lord Caiieton's de- 
sire, and being psdd by him, Vertue engraved a 
pretended Mary, in that nobleman's possession, 
but loudly declared hia disbelief. Yet has thb 
portndt been copied in Freron's cnrioiis Histi^re 
de Marie Stuart, Londres (Pwia^, U\%> *}k ^%S«b. 
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12mo and in many other works ; while the gemdne 
Mary by Vertue, with the skeleton and her age, 
has not been re-engraved. 

The world is generally averse 
To all the truth it sees or hears. 
But swallows nonsense and a lie 
With greediness and gluttony. 

So says Hudibras, I beUeve; for I quote from 
memory. 



CLXXX. MASON. 

I SHALL tell yon a great secret, the cause of my late 
differencewith Mr. Mason (1785). Lord H., Mason, 
and I, used often to meet together, as we cordially 
agreed in our sentiments of the |>ublic measures 
pursued during this reign. But when the India, 
bill of Fox came to be agitated. Mason took a de- 
cided {lart against it ; nay, wrote to me that, upon 
this occasion, every one ought to assist the king ; 
and warmly recommended it to me to use my in- 
fluence in that cause. 

You may imagine I was a Uttle surprised at this 
new style of my old friend, and the impertinence ctf 
giving his advice unasked. I returned a light. 
Ironical answer. As Mason had, in a sermoo 
preached before the archbishop of York, pnUidy 
declared that he would not accept of a bishofMic, iiF 
offered to him, I jeeringly told him that I supposed - 
his antipathy to a bislu^ric had subsided. He be- 
ing also the first promoter of the York associatiorif 
(which I never app^ved), I added, that 1 supposed 
he intended to use that fool W • * * as a tool of po- 
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polarity. For W * • • is so stupid that he cannot 
even write English ; and the first York association 
paper, which was written by W * * ♦, is neither 
sense nor grammar. 

To return to lord H. He was so obnoxious to 
the court, that when his mother lately died, the 
queen did not send a message to his countess, to 
say that she would call on her ; though this be al- 
ways done in etiquette to a countess, and as con- 
stantly refused. In consequence lord and lady H. 
never went near the court. But when Fox's India 
bill came to the house of lords, lord H. probably 
by Mason's suggestions, remained to the very last 
of the question, and much distinguished himself 
against it. The consequence was, that a few days 
after, lord H. called on me, to say that the king 
had sent him a message, requesting his acceptance 
of the embassy to Spain : and he concluded with 
begging my advice on the occasion. I told him at 
once» tiiat since the king had sent such a messagi6, 
I thought it was in fact begging pardon : *' and, 
my lord, I think you must go to court, and return 
thanks for the offer, as you do not accept H" But 
lo and behold ! in a day or two lady H. was made 
' lady of the bedchamber to the qneen ; and lord H. 
was constantly dangling in the drawing-room. 

Soon after Mason, in another letter, asked me 
what I thought of lord H.'s becoming such a cour- 
tier, &c. I was really shocked to see -a man, who 
had professed so much, treat such a matter so lightly ; 
and returned a pretty severe answer. Among other 
matters, I said ironically, thatj since lord H. had 
jliven his cap-and-dagger ring to little master, he 
(Mason) need no longer wonder «Xm^ Vw^Vst '«s\ 
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bust of Caligula. For lord H. used formerly always 
to wear a seal-ring, with the cap of liberty between 
two daggers, when he went to court : but he gave 
it to a little boy upon his change. And I, though 
a warm friend of republicanism, * have a small 
bust of Caligula in bronze, much admired for its 
fine workmanship. 

The consequence of these differences has been, 
that we call on each other, but are on the coldest 
terms. 

I ought to have mentioned that Mr. Mason, in 
his latter epistle to me, condoled with me on the 
death of my brother, by which I lost 1400/. a year. 
In my answer I told him there was no room for 
condolence in the affair, my brother having attfdned 
the age of seventy-seven, and I myself being an 
old man of sixty-eight ; so that it was time for the 
old child to give over buying of baubles. I added, 
that Mr. Mas>on well knew that the place had been 
twice offered to me for my own life, but I had re- 
fused, and left it on the old footing of my bro- 
ther's. 

Mason too has turned a kind of a courtier, though 
he was formerly so noted, that, being one of the 
king's chaplains, and it being his turn to preach 
before the royal family, the queen ordered another 
to perform the office. But when this substitute be- 
gan to read -prayers, MasOn also began the same 
service. He did not say whether he proceeded: 
but this I had from his own mouth ; and as it 
happened in the chapel at St. James's, it is' snr- 



♦ Such were 'Mr. Waliwle's precise words hi 1785! — 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur ia ilUs. 
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prising the town did not know it. Mason in con- 
sequence resigned the chaplainship. 

Mason has six or eight hundred a year, arising 
from a liying tQ which he was presented by the earl 
o( Holdemess, and from his York prebend. In my 
last letter to him, I asked if sapenmmerary church- 
offices were not among the articles of Mr. Pitt's 
reform ? I do think that Mason changed his senti- 
ments from a silly hope of seeing his favourite 
scheme of parliamentary reform prosper in Mr. 
Pitt's hands, but which that giddy boy afterwards 
so notoriously juried. I nevertheless must regard 
the change as flat apostasy, for Pitt was then act- 
ing in formal opposition to the constitution of his 
country, being the only minister who ever withstood 
the house of commons. 



CLXXXI. MASSILLON. 

I 

I AM more struck with the eloquence of Massillon 
than of Bossuet or Bourdaloue. Read this speci- 
men from a sermon which Massillon'preached before 
Louis XV. in his youth. What a satire on the 
ambition of Louis XIV. I 

" Sire, if the poison of ambition reach and infect 
the heart of the prince ; if the sovereign, forgetting 
that he is the protector of the public tranqaillity, 
prefer his own glory to the love and to the safety 
of his people ; if he would rather subdue pro- 
vinces, than reign in their hearts ; if it appear to 
him more glorious to be the destroyer of his neigh- 
bours, than the father of his people ; if the voice 
of grief and ddsolation be ihef ovX'i ?fs^xA >3GaX "ti^* 
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tends his victories ; if he use that po« 
only given him for the happiness it tl 
vernS) to promote his own passions M 
in a word, if he be a king solely to spi 
andy tike the monarch of Babylon, ereo 
his greatness on the wreck of nations ; 
what a scourge for the earth ! what a ] 
than send to men, in thy wrath, by | 
soch a master ! His glory, sire, will eve 
In blood. Some insane panegyrists nu 
victories, but the provinces, the toWns, 
will weep. Superb monuments may be 
eternise his conquests : but the ashes ^ 
of so many cities formeriy flourishing ; 
solatlon of countries despoiled of their 1 
the ruins of so many edifices, under w 
able citizens have perished ; but the last 
ties that will survive him, will be moui 
ments that will immortalise his folly ] 
nity : he will have passed like a torre 
stroys, not like a ms^estic river, spreac 
abundance : his name will be inscril 
annals of posterity among conquerors^ 
among good kings : the history of his r 
recollected, only to revive the memory 
he has done co mankind." 



CLXXXII. MATHEMATICS. 

The profound study of mathematics st 
jure the more general and useful mode 
inga^that by induction. Mathematical ti 
so to speaky pai^le, the moral feelli 
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M sensitive to impalpable truths. As when one 
iose is carried to great perfection, the others are 
snally less acnte, so mathematical reasoning seems, 
1 some degree, to injure the other modes of rado- 
ination. . Napier (who was not a lord, as I am ad- 
looished, since I published my Catalogue of Royal 
ad Noble Authors) wrote nonsense on the Rerela- 
ons. So did Newton on the same book, and the 
Irophecies of Daniel. Now Dr. South, yon know. 
Bed to say that the Revelations either found a 
lan mad, or left him so. I say nothing, of New- 
in's Chronology. He builds, I believe, upon one 
!hiron, without proving that Chiron, or the Argo- 
ants, ever existed. Mythology is too profound 
>r me. I know not if Chiron were man, or horse, 
r both. I only know he is no acquiuntance of 
line. 



CLXXXIIl. MAXIM OF GOVERNMENT. 

IR Robert's grand maxim of government was 
>uieta ne movete: a maxim quite opposite to those 
f onr days. 



CLXXXIV. MAXIM OF WRITING. 

^e must speak to the eyes, if we wish to affect 
t)e mind. 



CLXXXV. METONYMY. 

U:amlmt aad purple are temia vome^^^ «(g^&K&, 
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by old French anu English poets, to fine chth c 
any colour, because those superb coloiirs had bee 
originally confined to that sort of doth. Thna yi 
read of white scarlet, and of green purple. 



CLXXXVI. MILLS: 

Wind-mills were introduced here after the cm 
sades. Before that time hand-mills were used. 



• CLXXXVII. MILTON. 

If. Milton had written in Italian, he would ht« 
been, in my opinion, the most perfect poet in mc 
dem languages ; for his own strength of thougt 
would have condensed and hardened that speech t 
a proper degree. 



CLXXXVIII. MINIATURES. 

The chief boast of my collection is the portraits < 
eminent and remarkable persons, particularly tli 
miniatures and enamels ; which, so far as I ca 
cUscoTer, are superior to any other collection wfa« 
ever. The works I possess of Isaac and PeU 
CHiver are the best extant ; and those I bought i 
Wales for three hundred guineas are as well pn 
served as when they came from the pendl. 
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CLXXXIX. MINISTERS OF GEORGE THE STCOND. 

The ministries of George the second were all 
Whig. The opposition consisted of old Whigs, 
SQch a» Rushoat and others ; of Jacobites, such as 
sir William Wyndham and Shippen. 

Sir Robert Walpole ssud, " Some are corrupt ; 
but I will tell you of one who is not. Shippen is 
not." When Shippen came to take the oath of 
allegiance, sir Robert Walpole was at the board. 
Shippen had a trick of holding his glo^e to his 
mouth, and did so when repeating the oath. Sir 
Robert pulled down his hand. Shippen said, " Ro- 
bin, *thsvt is not fur." 

New Whigs in the minority, because out of the 
ministry, were Pulteney, formerly joined in the ad- 
ministration with sir Robert Walpole ; Lyttelton, 
whose father was a true Whig ; and Pitt. 



CXC. TWO MINISTERS. 

Mr. Pitt's plan, when he had the gout, was to 
have no fire in his room, but to load himself with 
bed-clothes. At hit house at Hayes he slept in 
a long room, at one end of which was his bed, 
and his lady's at the other. His way was, when 
he thought the duke of Newcastle had fallen into 
any mistake, to send for him, apd read him a ^- 
ture. The duke was sent for onee, and came, 
when Mr. Pitt was confined to bed by the gout. 
There was; as usual, no fire in the rooia\ \Sc& ^tsssv 
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was very chilly, and the duke, as usual, afraid of 
catching cold. The duke first sat down on Mrs. 
Pitt's bed, as the warmest place ; then drew up his 
legs into it, as he got colder, llie lecture nn- 
Inckily continuing a considerable time, the duke 
at length fairly lodged himself under Mrs.Pitfs 
bed-clothes. A person, from whom I had the 
story, suddenly going in, saw the two ministers in 
bed, at the two ends of the room; while Pitt's 
long nose, and black beard unshaved for some 
days, added to the grotesque of the scene. 

CXCI. MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 

Here is a list of curious articles, which I intended 
for other numbers of my Miscellaneous Antiqni« 
ties, if that publication had been encouraged. 

1. Original Remonstrance from general Monk to 
king Charles II. concerning the plan of govemment 
he was to follow, 1660. 

2. Co. Letter from Mr. William Neve to Sir 
Thomas Holland, touching the death and funeral 
of James I. 

3. <k}. Singular Letter from sir John Stanhope, 
17 April, 1597 ; a specimen of the court bribery 
of the times. 

4. Co. Letter from the duchess of Qeveiaiid to 
king Charles II. from the original in lord Bcfk- 
shire's hands, Paris, 1678. 

5. Co. Nine Letters from the celebrated eail of 
Rochester to his countess. 

6. Description of a curious MS. temp. H. VLf 
with a French poem addressed by the eari of 
Shrewsbury to that king's queen. 
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7. (Printed Tract.) A Relation of lord Notting- 
ham's embassy to Spain 1604, hy Robert Tres- 
well, Somerset herald, 1605, 4to. 

8. Co, The Bee, a Poem, by the earl of Essex, 
1598. 

9. A Letter of News from T. Cromwell, 1634. 

10. Co. A singular Letter from a rich heiress 
upon her marriage. 

11. (Printed Tract.) A Masque ; in which prince 
Charles acted, 1636. 

12. Extracts concerning the wardrobe of Ed- 
ward XL 

13. Co. of a long and curious Letter of father 
Peter, confessor of James II. to father La Chaise,, 
confessor of Louis XIV. on the state of affairs in 
England, dated 1st March, 1687. 

14. Original Letter of Oliver Cromwell to his 
wife, after the battle of Dunbar, 1650. 

15. Co. Letter from sir Edward Herbert, fa- 
ther of lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

16. Cd. Singular Letter from sir Symonds d'Ewes, 
1625. 

17. Relation of the duke of Buckingham's en- 
tertsdhment in France 1671, and some notes, .&c. 
by lord Clarendon. — A most remarkable account 
of the murder of lady Leicester by her lord. 

18. Co. Letters from queen Mary to lady Russel, 
widow of lord.Russel, from the originals in the 
possession of the duke of Bedford. 

19. Original Letter from queen Katharine Par, 
the year she died, 1548, to the lord high admiral 
Seymour, her husband. 

20. Letter from lady Hastings to cardinal Pole, 

r 
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21. Original Letter from lady Hnntisgdon to 
cardinal Pole. 

22. Another original Letter to cardinal Pole. 

23. Hie original Expense Book of the marquis 
of Buckingham, the most magnificent peer of Ids 
time, 1622 and seq. as kept by his treasurer. 
(From tlus large rolnme only extracts should 
be made.) 



CXCII. MISTAKEH PIETY. 

Some passengers were chatting idle nonsense to 
a parrot, hung out at a window, when a devout 
old lady came up : '* O wickedness \" exclaimed 
she : ** why do you not teach him his creed?" 



CXCIII. MODSRN MANNERS. 

Mb. Creech has seat me his account of the changes 
^hat have taken place in Edinburgh within these 
twenty years. It is an amusing and instructive 
picture of the progress of society. 



CXCIV. MODEST DEATH. 

I AM fond of FoDtenelle, and of every anecdote 
relating to him. He was told that an actress had 
died of the small-pox. ** Very modest!" ex- 
clidmed he. 
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CXCV. MONKS AND FRIARS, 

What yoa say Is perfectly just. - Some degree of 
leamhig is necessary even to compose a novel. 
How many modem ivriters confband monks and 
friars ! Yet they were almost as different as lay- 
men and priests. Monachism was an old institu- 
tion for laymen. The friars, f^eret, or brothers, 
were first instituted in the thirteenth century, in 
order^'by their preaching,. to oppose the Lollards.^ 
They united priesthood with monachism; but 
while the monks were chiefly confined to their re- 
spective houses, the friars were wandering idixwit 
as preachers and confessors. This gave great of- 
fence to the secular clergy, who were thus deprived 
of profits and inheritances. Hence the satiric anil 
impure figures 6f friars and nuns, in ou^ old 
churches. Do you remember any example of re- 
tafiation ? I suppose there were similar libels on 
the secular clergy in the chapels of friaries now 
abolished.* 



CXCVI. MONTBS^ISU. 

Madame de Deffand said of Moutesquien's cele- 
brated work, that it was tfetprU sur lea Mje,f 

• GroM eirors of tUs kind app«fr in the writings of Mn. 
Radclifile and Mr. Lewte. *' The Monk- ot the latter, 
both in his book and play, bdng in fiiet a friar, a bdngof a 
very diflterent description. £dit, 

t Witupcalawt* 
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CXCTII. MOTHER OF VICES. 

The duke of Orleans, the regent, had foar daugh- 
ters, distinguished by the names of the Four Car- 
dini^ Sins. A wag wrote on their mother^s tomb, 
Cy gut POtsivite, " Here lies Idleness/' which, 
you know, is termed the mother of all the vices. 



CXCVIII. MURDER OF MOUNTFORT. 

Mr. Shorter, my mother's father, was walking 
down Norfolk-street, in the Strand, to his house 
there, just before poor Mountfort the player was 
killed in that street, by assassins hired by Lord 
Mohun. This nobleman, lying in wait for liis 
prey, came up and embraced Mr. Shorter by mis- 
take, saying, ** Dear Mountfort !" It was fortu- 
nate that he was instantly undeceived, for Mr. 
Shorter had hardly reached his house before the , 
murder took place. 



cxcix. naivete. 

The Roman de la Rose has some naiC passages. 
Look at this : 

Et encore im tah Je p^ch^. 
Si Je nomme leg nobles choies, 
Par pl^n texte sans mettre glotet. 
Que mon Peie de Pandit 
Fit de let ptoptea loa&nt ^adit. 
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Children sometimes light on odd turns of expres- 
sion. One hearing that his mother had lost a 
long law-suit, ran home, and said, ** Dear mamma, 
1 am so glad you have lost that nasty process that 
used to pJagiie you so/ 



>* 



CC, IGNORANT NAIVETE. 

An old officer had lost an eye in the wars, and 
supplied it with a glass one, which he always took 
out when he went to hed. Being at an inn, he 
took out this eye, and gave it to the simple wench 
who attended, desiring her to lay it on the table. 
The maid afterwards still wfuting and staring, 
<* What dost wait, for?" said the officer. *^Ouly 
for the other eye, sir." 

I heard, while in France, a risible instance of 
naivete and ignorance. Three young ladies, much 
of an age, were boarded in a convent, where they 
contracted a most fond friendship for each other, 
and made up their little resolutions neyer to part' 
as long as they lived. But how contrive this, 
when in a few years their parents wonl(i take 
them out of the nunnery, to marry them to dif- 
ferent husbands ? After repeated deliberations, it 
was discovered, that the only way of remidning in 
constant union was, that all the three should wed 
one and the same husband. Upon further inquiry 
and discussion, this was observed to be contrary 
to law ; and at length the wisest head of the three 
observed, that they might all marry the Great 
Turk. A letter was composed in great form, the 
result of the choicest eloquence of all the iVx^^^ 
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ezidaining the tender fnendship which umtcd 
them, aiid the choice they had made of him ior 
their hnshand. They added, that as soon as they 
had received their first conmaniony they would 
set out for CJonstantinople ; 'and begged that all 
.might be prepared for their reception. 

Delighted with this expedient, the three friends 
sent off their letter to the post-office, with this 
direction. To Mr, Great 7\trk, at his Seraglio, 
Ckmstantinople, Bp Lyons, The oddity of the di- 
rection was the occasion of the letter being opened, 
and of the discovery of this great plot. 



CCI. NEW IDEA or A NOVEL. 

I AM lirmly convinced that a story might be writ- 
ten, of which all the incidents should appear su- 
pernatural, yet turn out natural. 
[This remark was made in 1784.] 



ecu. THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

• 

Sir T. Robinson was a tall, uncouth man, and his 
stature was often rendered still more remarkable 
by his hunting dress, a postillion's cap, a tight 
green jacket, and buckskin breeches. He was 
liable to sudden whims ; and once set off on a sud- 
den, in his hunting suit, to visit his sister, who 
was married and settled at Paris. 

He arrived while there was a large company at 
dinner. The servant announced M, IMtinson, and 
he came in, to the great amazement of the goests. 



WAtroUAHA. Its 

Ammg athcn, k French abM thrice lifted Ui folk 
to hii monlh, and thrice laid it down, irith aa 
eager itan of nirpriBe. Unable to restrain hli 
ODriCNdtf uj \aoget, h« bunt oat with, '* Excom 
me, atr. ~ Are yon the foment Boblnioa Cnuoe ao 
remarkable in historr ? " 



Rbdaudot, a phj^ian, fimt pnbltatied at Parii, In 
1631, a Gaselle, so called from GMello, a coin of 
' Venice p^d for the reading; of mauuscript new*. 
In more e'arly Ume» onr chief nobiliij had coT- 
respondente abroad on purpose to write what were 
called " Letters of News." 



Vbrtue, in his manuscripts, mcDClons a small sU- 
Ter medal of Lncy, duchess of Portsmontii, rercrse 
Cupid oa a itoolpack, I have duI Men il. 

CCT. ODD OBLtQATIOH. 

Tub dake of RoqDdaare was me of those who, m 
Madame Serign^ says^ " abuse the privilege that 
the men have to be ngly." Accidentally finding at 
court a very ugly country g:entleman, who had a 
suit to offer, the dake presented him to the Ung, 
and nrged his reqnest, saying he was onder the 
higbeit tdiligUioas to the gcntleouu. TIk '■fixi^ 
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granted the request ; then asked Roquelanre what 
were those great obtigations? ** Ah! Sir, if it 
were not for him, I should be the very ugliest man 
in your dominions.*' This sally excited the royal 
smile, while the gentleman, with plain good seiise, 
afiected not to hear it. 



CCVl. OLD FARCE. 

The most ancient of the Fre|ich farces, Peter 
Patelin, written about 1450, is full of niuyet^ and 
laughter. 



CCVII. OMISSIONS NOT ALWAYS. LAPSES. 

Lord ♦ • ♦ ♦ did a shocking job, for which my 
fathjM* was blamed. There is a silly and false ac- 
count of it, in the last edition of the BiograpMa, 
in a life of him by bishop * • • *, his son. I had 
forgotten lord *•*• in the Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors. When this was observed to 
me I w^ted on lord ****, his son, and begged a 
list of his father's works, apologizing at the same 
time for the omission. His lordship said, ** Sir, 
I beg you will not mention my father." He was 
consdous that it was a delicate matter to mentioB 
him. 



CCVIII. OPIUM. 

I AM surprised at the aversion our medical men 
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entertda Rg^nit optnm. 1 hare had & serere 
lUxk of the ^n[, and could not Bleep. I con- 
nlted my phyaidun: he adrised me not to me 
opinin. Aa soon aa he was gone I seat for sooie. 
I took it,* have ilept well, and am almost reco- 



OuK opporitiODi'parties seldom form a regnlar bail- 
taUoB. Eren the leaden have often detadied 
views. To form a firm airaj', eren the commoA 
soldier sliaold be ^rained by the chle^, and have 
their encoaragements and rewards. The scaBbtd- 
ing ia neglecCed after the honse is built ; bat Ibe 
necks of the boilden may be hazarded by neglect- 
ing it before; 



Orleann, the r^nt, was a man of proflifcate dia- 
nicter, and most nnprindpled ambition. He had, 
before the death of Lonls XEV. entered so fiiT into 
a plot, I believe to place the Spanish crown on hit 
own bead, that hil life was endangered, and was 
only saved by bis duchess, daughter of the king, 
who exerted all her influence with her teher, 
and with Madame de Malntenon, to procure hii 
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CCXI. PAUGHTERS OF ORLEANS. 

The clnkQ of Orleaafl, regent of Fvance, w«8 too 
familiar with both his daughtei'Sy afterwards 
duchesses of Modena and Berry. In consenting 
to the marriage of the latter, he is s^d to have 
bargained for a day or two of her company every 
week. When I was in Italy, in my youth, I went 
«to a ball at Regfpo, and was placed next the 
duchess of Modena. Tlus circmnstaDce, and my 
b^ijDg kQOWB as the son of th^ EInglish minister, 
engaged me to say somethlos poUte, as I thought, 
to the duchess. I asked her the reason why she 
did not dance. She answered, that her mother 
always ssdd she danced ill, and would not allow 
-her to join in that diversion. " 1 suppose," replied 
I, in complete innocence, *' that your mother was 
jealous of you." Her face was all scarlet in an 
instant, and she seemed ready to sink into the 
ground. I very hastily withdrew, and took my 
politeness along with me. 



CCXII. CASTLE OF OTRANTO. 

I4ADY Crav^ has just brought me from Ualj a 
most acceptable present, a drawing of the castle of 
Otraato. Here it is. It is o^d tha^ that back- 
window corresponds with the description iu my 
romance. When I wrote it, I did not even know 
that there was a castle at Otraato.. I tranted a 
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ntine of soma place in the wutli of Italj', and 
Otranto ■tnieh me io the map. 

1 wrote the " Caatle of Otranto" in dght dari, 
OT rather eight nights ; for in]' geueral himrs of 
composition are from ten o'clock at niglit till two 
in the moming, when 1 am mire not to be dig- 
tnihed by TisitantB. White I am writing I take 
several cnpi of coffto. 



Mk. Gibbon hat giren ns aome cnrioiu anecdotea 
of painting, in the middle agea. He mentions that 
Conatantine VIU. emperor of Ckinstentinople (A.D. 
919} was an artist; and, what is atill more extra- 
□rdinaiy, that a csatle in Germany was adorned 
with hisloricai paiatingg of a rictory. 

[See VoLX. p.216, Bfo. Tlie caatle of Merae- 
bnrg, abont the year 95D ; and tlie note, iritence it 
appears that painting was never iMt in Italy.] 



I^UIB XiV. after tlie death of Cslbert, cosid not 
endure that his mioiaterg ahmld lie men of talent*. 
He wished to have all tlie fame of Ids government. 
The aflair of the deatmction of the Palatinate 
originated with LonvtHS. When the king receired 
the first intelligence, that hia orders had l>een eie- . 
caled, he was with madame Maintenou. He sent 
for Iionvois, and waa so enraged at his premmptioti 
in seDdingorderssondDonstohts tQ^iiclbsiwSKXt 
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that lie seized the poker, and was only prevented 
by madame Maintenon from proceeding to the ut- 
most violence. 



CCXT. PASSENGERS IN LANDSCAPE. 

Once walking in his grounds, the good effect of the 
passengers, on a foot path beyond, was observed, 
as figures in the landscape. Mr. Walpole answered, 
'' True. I have no objection to passengers, pro- 
vided they pass." 



CCXTI. PASSIONATE TEMPER. 

General Sutton, brother of Sir Robert Sutton, 
was very passionate : Sir Robert Walpole the re- 
verse. Sutton being one day vnth Sir Bobert, while 
his valet de chambro was shaving him. Sir Robert 
said, ** Johfi, you cut me ; " — and then went on 
with the conversation. Presently, he said agidn, 
** John, you cut me *' — and a third time — when 
Sutton starting up in a rage, and doubling his fist 
at the servant, swore a great oath, and said, ** If 
Sir Robert can bear it, I cannot ; and if yon cut 
him once more I'll knock you down." 



ccxvii. patronage. 

Patronage of authors is an antiquated fashion, and 
at present means nothing. It is still repeated by 
rote among a few young or ignorant writan, as an 
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«cbo diet awi7br deftrees IdM mi nameaulog Maad. 
Hie public taraai' ii deemed a Bufflcieat recran- 
peose ; Jmt after tbe cases joa have menlimed 1 
. think di&erentlj. Nothing, for laglance, can be 
more anjnst than that an antbor, who has pro- 
fessedly written for the geaeral taste, and has [n 
eonseqnence derived great emotamcDts from bis 
norki^ ahoold bare a pention ; while another, who 
has cootined his Iml to mathematics, or other ab- 
Itmse ptmniitB, confessedly asefol and highly meri- 
torlons, but not adapted to ranch rale, goes wholly 
turewarded. This case evinces that a pension is a 
mere piece of nun-glory in the goveminent, wbkh 
desires to hare it recorded that such and snch an 
eminent writer was pensioned. In Fmnce thinga 
toe rerr different. Voltaire lias no pension ; bnt 
many a plodding nsefal man has. In onr national 
literary societies the members pay an anunal som : 
b Fruice they receive an annnal sum. 

Id all tbingK we have the mercantile spirit of 
monopoly. A few fiuhioaable writers mon<q)olise 
tbe public &VDnr ; and merit is uothing if not In- 
troduced to notice by tbe foshionable cabal. Merit 
is useless : it is interest alone that can pnsh a man 
forward. By dint of interest one of my cooch- 
hoises might become poet-lanceat, and tbe other 
tdjytidan to the bonsehold, Tliey might easily 
appoint deputies, as was doae in the regency 
bnsiness. 
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Grecs ; and his idea that Sparta was » mere den of 
thieves, is certainly just. Tlieir condoct to the' 
Helots shows that tbej were not only thieves, btft 
assassins ; as their deeendants are to this day. I 
cannot make out what he means when he speaks of 
Varro's collection of portraits, as having been eB> 
graved by that great man, and coloured by a lady 
caHed Lala. He quotes Pliny as his anthority. ' 



CCXIX. PfiARLS. 

We read more of pearls than of diamonds in 
cient authors. The ancients had not -skill enon^ 
to make the most of diamonds ; and the art of en*- 
graving on them is not older than the sixteenth 
century. The most remarkable of modem pearls is 
that in the Spanish treasury, called The Pilgrim. 
It was in the possession of a merchant, who had 
paid for it 100,000 crowns. When he went to offier 
it for sale to Philip IV. the king said, <<Howcoold 
yon venture to give so much for a pearl ? " The 
merchant replied, ** I knew there was a king of 
Spain in the world.*' Philip, pleased with the^ 
flattery, ordered him his own price. 



CCXX. PBMNANT. 

Mr. Pennant is a most ingenious and pleasing wri- 
ter. His Tours display a great variety of know- 
ledge, expressed in an engaging way. In private 
Ufe I a^ told he has some peculiarities, and even 
eccentricities. Among the latter may be classed 



Ml lingulftr antipalhjr to a wig — which, howerer, 
be QUI «uppread, till mataa yield a liltle to wine. 
But when this 'a the cue, off goes the wig next to 
bim, and ioto the fire 1 

Ifiniag once at Cheater with an officer who wort 
a irigi Mr. PenMJit became half seaa orer ; and 
lanfhrr friend that wai in company caretiilly placed 
Umself between Pennant and nig, to prevent mil- 
chief. After much patience, and many a wiatfU 
brab, Peniumt started np, seized the -mg, and 
threw it into the fire.- , It was in flamea in a mo- 
ment, and so was the officer, who ran to hla anord. 
Dmcn Bialia nioa Psnaaot, and the officer after 
Ujb, throDgh all the streeta of CheMer, But Pca- 
~um escaped, &om auperior local luiowledfe. A 
wa| called cUs " Pennant's Tour in Cheater." 



CCXXI. 4HDICATIDN OF FHIUP OF SFAIN. 

"niB abdication of PkUip V. of Spain is one of the 
oUtM ereaits ot thia century. Yet be, or rather 
his qwan, still directed public afiUta after tbelr 
retreat to St. Ildefcoso. 

' She was a^ artfU woatan; asd it ii mppeted 
that the abdication was but a atep to the BoeccNicm 
to the French throne, expected on the death of 
LobIs XV. who, when a U^, waa very -weekltj, aad 
not expected to lire. 

[This was in 1734. But the king, hia aon, dying 
of the small-poi, in six or seven months afler his 
coronation, Philip V. renimed tht sceptre, which 
he held tiU 1746.] 
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CCXXII. PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Lavater, in his Physiognomy, says tha 
Anson, from his countenance, must have 1 
very wise man. hie was one of the moft 
men I ever knew. 



CCXXIII. POISSARDES. 

Thb haraogeres, or fish-women at Parifl, i 
sort of body-corporate. In the time of Loid 
the Dauphin having recovered from a long i 
the ^h-women deputed four of their tn 
offer their congratulations. After some d 
ties, the ladies were admitted by the king's i 
command, and conducted to the Dauphin'i[ 
ment. One of them began a sort of har 
" What would have become of us if our deai 
plun had died ? . We should have lost our alL' 
king meanwhile had entered behind, and bd 
tremely jealous of his power and gloiy, from 
this ill-judged compliment; when another 
deputation, with a ready wit, regained hii 
graces, by ad^g, ** True ; we should ha 
our all ^— for our good king could never hx 
^ved his son, and would doubtless have c 
grief." The naif policy of this unexpected tn 
much admired. 




In Englancl political faction tainta every Mag ; It 
. eren extendg to literature and the arts. We do not 
inquire if the prodnction have merit, but whether 
the author be Whig or Tory. Height of absurdltj ! 
If a work interest me I care not for the author"! 
pidltica, aaj more than I care about the colour of 
his ciMhea. 

We have also a kind of court fashion, even in 
literature : and this irae never carried to such a 
hdgbt aa now. Tha moet pcdsoDous slandert are 
propagaied, the most crooked arts employed, to In. 
jare the credit of those whoMlow the obponooi 
teneta of oar MUtotu, Lockes, and Addlsoiu 1 



In the year 1212, as we learn from an Italian anti- 
quary, a general belief prevailed in Germany that 
the Mediteriaaean sea was to be dried up, that 
believers might pass to Jeruiialem ou foot. Italy 
wai crowded with thoiuands of Oeimau pilgrims. 



Pope received a thonsand pounds from the duchess 
of Marlboroogh, am condition that he would sap- 
presa the character of Atossa — yet it is printed.* 
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CCXXYII. PORTRAITS. 

[ PREFER portraits, really interesting, not only to 
landscape-painting, but to history. A landscape is, 
we will say^ an exquisite distrilmtion of wood and 
water, and buildings. It is excellent — we pass on, 
and it leaves not one trace in the memory. In his- 
torical painting there may be itiblime deaption^ 
but it not only always falls short of the idea, but ii 
always fahe; that is, has the greatest blemish in- 
cidental to history. It is commonly false ib the 
cottume; generally in the portraits ; always in the 
grouping and attitudes, wUch the padnter, /if not 
present, cannot possibjy delineate as they really 
were. Call it fobulous-psunting, and I have no ob- 
jection.— But a real portrait we know is truth 
itself : and it calls up so many collateral ideas, as 
to fill an intelligent mitid more than any other 
species. 



CCXXVIII. DISSENTING PORTRAITS. 

What special vanity can ovtrwhelm us with so 
many portraits of dissenting teachers? I mvst 
close my collection. I am sick of such trumpery, 
lliey remind me of a visionary who flourished in 
the last century. He w^ at the expense of having 
a plate engraved, in which he was represented 
kneeHng before a crucifix, with a label trook his 
mouth, ** Lord Jesus, do you love me ? " From 
that of Jesus proceeded another label, ^' Yes, most 
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illastrioni, most excellent, and most learned Sige- 
TQi, crowDed poet of his Imperial Majesty, Hid 
Dunt worthy rector of the nnirerBity of Wilteobiuf, 
yet, I love yon," 



CCXKIX. LIKENESS IN ANTIfJUB FOSTRAITa. 

On looking at the bnst of Maitns Antoninm, In the 
pHety at StrawbeiT7 Hill, Mr. Walpole obserred- 
fhai eren the worst artists among (he aacienti kl- 
ways bit the character and likeness, wluch the 
best of ours eeidom or ncier do. ' 

This is a problem worthy of arable discuB^n, tn 
a country fond of portnuls. Hod the andents anf 
p«ticnlar mode or machine, or was It the -pnre 
ellect of superior genius > 



Lord William Poalet, though often ch^rman of 
committees of the himte nf rcunmons, nu > great 
dunce, and could scarce read. Being to read a bill 
fc^ naturalizing Jemima, duchess of Kent, he called 
her, Jeremiah, duchesi of Kent. 

Having heard south walls commended for lipen- 
Ing fhiit, he showed all the (bur sidesof his guden 
for Math walls. 

A gentleman wrMng to desire a fine horse lie 
had, offered him any e^haltnl. Lord WilUam re- 
pUed, that the horse was at his, service, blithe did 
not know what to do with an elephant. 
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A pamphlet, called << The Snake in the Grass,*' 
being reported (probably, in joke) to be written by 
this Lord William Poulet, a gentleman, abused in 
it, sent him a challenge. Jt<ord William professed 
his innocence, and that he was not the author; 
but the gentleman would not be satisfied without a 
denial under his hand. Lord William took a pen, 
and began, " This is to scraiify, that the buk called 
the Snak **— " Oh, my lord," said the person, " I 
am satisfied ; your lordship has'already conviooed 
me you did not write the book." 



CCXXXI. PREJUDICES. 

Ou R passions and prejudices ever mislead us. There 
is a French ben troi^to on this topic. ^ A curate and 
his wife had heard that the moon was inhabited ; 
a telescope was borrowed, and the lady had the 
first peep. " I Hee," said she, *' I see two shades 
inclining towards each other; they are, beyond 
doubt, happy lovers." — ** Poh ! *' said the curate, 
looking in his turn ; " These two shades are the 
two steeples of a cathedral." 



CCXXXII. PREMATURE. 

A MAN married a girl who brought him a child in 
six weeks. His friends rallying him, and saying tiie 
child had come too soon, " You are mistaken," an- 
swered he; '* it was the ceremony which was too 
late." 



CCXXSIII. A FEBTTY HETAFHOB. 

A TODHO lad; marrying a man she loved, and lea- 
ring man; friends in town, to retire witk him into 
the ooanii7, Mrs. D. said prettilj, " She has Urned 
one and tvent; sbilfinga into a guinea." 



Queen Caroline spoiie of shatting up St. JfUDe>i*« 
park, and conrerling it into a noble garden (or the 
palaceofthat name. Sheaskedmrtather ■ wbalil 
might protiably cost ; who replied, " only Mrw 



The king had quarrelled with Bate before he came 
to the throne; it nas his mother, the princcM 
dowager, who torced lier ton to empio; thM noble- 
man. I am as much conrinced of an amorons con- 
nexion between B. and the P. D. ai If I had seen 
them togetlier. 

The P. D. nag a woman of strong mini When 
she was very ill,, she would order her carriage, and 
dHfe abont the streets, to show that she was alhv. 
The K. and Q. used to go and see her erery eveidng 
at dght o'clock ; but when she got worse they went 

■ KrnMWOiuIf ^no Id ChMMrtrdA. 
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at seren, pretending the^ mistook the hour. The . 

night before her death they were with her from ,, 

seven to nine. She kept up the conversadon as u 

usual, went to bed, and was found dead in the . 

monung. Sh& died of the evil, which quite odd- -^^ 

snmed her. ( 



CCXXXVI. PROOFS OF GENEALOGY. 

A LORD of the court bdng presented for the first 
time, Louis XIV. said afterwards, that he did not 
know the late lord of that name had had a son, ha- 
Wng been reckoned impotent. *' Oh sire ! '* said 
Roquelaure, *' ils out ^t^ tons impuissans de pare 
en fils." 



CCXXXTII. PROVINCIAL PROVERB. 

Henry, the second prince of Cond^ of that name, 
and father of the great Cond^, wishing privately to 
mortgage his estate of Muret, went incognito to. an 
adjacent village, where lived one Amooly a notary. 
The notary was at dinner, and his wife wsdted with- 
out in the hall^till he had dined. The prince in- 
quired for Amoul. The woman answered in her 
patois, " Amoul is at dinner; sit you down on 
the^ bench there: when Amoul is at dinner, not a 
soul can speak^ with him i'fEuth." The prince pa- 
tently sat down, waiting the event of Amoul's din- 
ner. When it was ended, he was introduced ; the 
notary drew out the writing, learing the names 
blank ; and having read italoud, asked the prince, 
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horn he did not know either in person or as pro- 
ietor of the estate, his name and designadcm. 
' They are short/' answered the client. '* Put 
[enry of Bovrbon, prince of^nd^, first prince of 
lie bioody lord of Muret.*' Guess the poor notary's 
mazement. Throwing himself on his knees, he beg- 
ed patdon for his ignorance. The prince raised him, 
aying, '* Fear nothing, my worthy friend. ' ArDoal 
ni8 at dinner, you know." The story spread, and 
ecame a provincial proverb, when one did not 
hoose to be disturbed by an intrusion, ** Amoul is 
t dinner." 



CCXXXVIII. PUBUC YIRTUE. 

"HE history of public virtae in this country is to be 
mnd in proiestt. 

.When I first thrust my nose into the world, I 
'as apt loudly to blame any defection from whirt I 
steemed public virtue, or patriotism. As I grew 
Ider, I found the times were more to blame than 
le men. We may censure pUces and pensioosf 
'hile the placemen and the pensioners are ofteit ea* 
Ued to our esteem. One man has a numerous fiei- 
dly to provide for, another is ruled by a vain wife, 
:c &c. I think some temptations would have over- 
>me even Brutus. But why talk of Brutus, wldk 
un not measures are the object ? 
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CCXXXIX. PUFF DRESS. 

An old general used to dress in a fantastic manner, 
by way of puff. It is true people would say, " Who 
is th&t old fool ? " but it is as true that die answer 
was, " That is the famous general • • *, who took 
such a place." 



CCXL. QUEEN OF JAMES II. 

Lord Hailes is very rich in anecdotes. He is now 
in town, but I was shocked to see him ; he is so iU 
with a paralytic complaint that he can hardly speak. 
He told me that the Earl of Stair, when ambassador 
in France, showed marks of respect to the eiiled 
queen of James II. ISh^ sent to tiiank him, and.to 
say, that she had received less attention, where she 
had reason to expect more. 

Stair said that the queen bitterly lamented the 
misconduct of her husband, and imputed the whole 
blame to father Petre. 



CCXLI. QUIN. 

QuiN sometimes s^d things at once witty and fAie, 
Disputing concerning the execution of Charles L 
" But by what laws," said his opponent, ** was be 
put to death ? " Qum replied, *^ By all the laws 
he had left them.'* 



Ite tntrelB of Cyms had tiidr rogiir, tboi^h a fee-' 
tde ioiiiaiJOD of Telemaqne ; and nothiDg can be 
more iiDipid or foreign to euch a book, than the 
diUiUed nuoxcnse cmicenilDK theTrioily. The au- 
thor, cberaltn' Ramsay, was the son of a man who 
had fought against the royal forces at the battle of 
Bothwdl-bri^, as I think it is called, and who 
was a riolent enUinsiaat When a tntor was wanted 
tor the young Pretender, Ramsay was recomtnended 
by Fenelon. He had sfterwarda a place given him by 
the Freitch court worth iOOI. a year, and was made 
akaightofSt Louis. 
Before the latter honour could be conferred, it 
. WW neceraary that be should produce proob that Us 
aneettors had been gentlemen. He best wss he 
thongtit was, to d^m a descent trom sotne noUe 
Wiily in Scotiand ; and he applied to one of his 
otfiraame, but met with a stern repulse. LordMsr 
called OQ hhn, whUe he was slttii^; much mortiSed, 
with the answer to his letter in his hand; and 
leamios the cause of his reiatiou, increased it bj 
reproaching him for his meanness, in applying to a 
house of such opposite political sentiments. The' 
earl then took a pen, and wrote, " I do hereby ac-- 
biandedge Mr. Ramsay to be descended of my bmlly. 
Mar." Hia vanity was the more gratified by this 
sudden traiuitiou from extreme mortificaUon \ and 
' he was' bmnedlatel; admitted upon this lutexpected 
certificate. 
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CCXUU. KBAL APTAKITION. 



Thb eatOt of Ardirillen, Mar Bideail, was re- 
ported to be kaanted by enl spirits. Dretdftd noises 
were kcardy lad fljmes were aeem by aigbt to issue 
froai farioQS apertures. Tbe fiumer who was en- 
tmstedwitbthecareofthebonse, in the absence of 
its owMTy the president d'ArdhriUers, eoald alone 
life there: The spirit seemed to respect him ; but 
any persoa who leu t n r ed to take up a nl^^t's M- 
png in the castley was sure to bear the BMiln of his 
aadadty. 

Saporstitioo, yon know, is catching. By and bj' 
the peasants in the neigfaboorhood began to see 
strange sights. Sometimes a dozen of ghosts would 
appear in the air above the castle, dancing a brawl. 
At other times a number of presidents, an^oan- 
aelhics in red robes, appeared in the adQaceitt mea- 
dow. Tliere they sat in jadgment OB a gentlenian of 
tlie coontry, who had beenbdicaded for some crime 
a hnndred years before. Another peasant met in the 
ni|^t a ifentleman rdated to the president, waDdng 
with the wife of a gentleman in the neig^iboorhood, 
who were seen to caress each other, and thea va- 
aished. As they were both alire, perhaps they were 
obliged to the devil for preventLogscandaL In short, 
many had seen, and all had heard, the wonders of 
the castle of ArdiviUers. 

Tliis aflbit had contimied four or five years ^ ^^ 
great loss of the presidoit, who bad.been oUigod to 
let the ertate to the farmer at a rery low rent. At 
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Ifngth, siispccline snini- anifice, Ue resoii-od Wi visit 
•ad inspect Uie caetle. 

Tailing with him two gcDtlemen, bti friendi, (hey 
detcrmilied to past the night in the lame apartment ; 
ind If an; nrnse dr spparittoD diKtoHud them, to 
dlacharge their pisti>lB at dther ghost or ■aond. Ai 
spirits know aU things, the? were probably aware of 
these preparatioon, and not one appeared. Bm tn 
the chamber just slbare a dreadful rstilhig of chalun 
was heanf ) and tbeVife and children at the brmet 
raa to uaiit thdr lord. They threw themiel'R* oti 
tbedr knees, beg^ii); that he woDld not visit Ibu 
terrible rodm. "My lord," stud they, " what can 
hnman force effect ogunst people of t'other" world ! 
H. de FecBDcoor attempted the same enterpriee, 
yean ago, and he'retnmed with a dislocated ami. 
M, lyUrselles tried too ; he was orerwhdmed with 
bttndlea of hay, and was ill (br a long time after." 
In short, so many attempts were mentioned, that 
ibe president's (riends advised him to abandon the 

Bnt they determined to eticoanterAe danger tbem- 
Eielvet. ProccedlnK np stairs to an eitendvc room, 
each having a candle in cme band, and a (dstol in tlie 
other, they Ibnod It foil of thick smoke, which In- 
creased more and more frmn some dames flut were 
risible^ Soon after the ghost, or spirit, Mntty ap- 
peared in the middle : be seemed qolta black, and 
was amnilng hima^ with catting capers : but ano- 
ther eniptk>n of flame and smoke hid htm &«ai tbdr 
view. He badborostuidmloagtdl; ndwH, in 
trath, a dre«dM object. 

One of the gentlmen (band lua eovrage ruber 
(all. " This Is certainly sopttnttan^" mUi>i«'\ 
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*' let VLB redre.*' The other, endued with more bold- 
ness, asserted that the smoke was that of gunpowder, 
which is nd supernatural composition ; ** and if this 
same spirit," added he, ** knew his own nature and 
trade, he should have extinguished our candles.'* 

With these words he jumps amidst the smoke and 
flames, and pursues the spectre. He soon dischai^ 
Ms pistol at his back, and hit him exactly in the 
middle, but was himself sdzed with fear, when the 
spirit, far from foiling, turned round and rushed 
upon him. Soon recovei-ing himself, he resolved to 
grasp the ghost, to discover if it were indeed aerial 
and impassible. Mr. Spectre, disorder^ by this 
new manoeuvi'e, rushed to a tower, and descended 
a small stsurcase. 

^ The gentleman ran after ; and, never losing sight 
of him, passed several courts and gardens, still turn- 
ing as the spirit winded, till at length they entered 
an open bam. Here the pursuer, certain, as he 
thought, of his prey, shut th^ door ; but when he 
turned round, what^was his amazeinent to see the 
spectre totally disappear ! 

In great confusion he called to the servants for 
more lights. On examining the spot of the spirit's 
disappearance, he found a trap-door, upon raising 
which several mattresses appeared, to break the foil 
of any headlong adventurer. Descending he found 
the spirit himself — the former himself. 

His dress, of a complete bull's hide^ bad secured 
him from pistol shot; and the horns and tail 
were not diabolic, but mere natural appendages of 
the original. The rogue confessed "all his tricks; 
and was pardoned, on paying the arrears due for five 
years; at the old rent of the Land, 



A BISHOP of SoisioDs, in the twelfth omtnry, gsre 
for a fine horse, daitineil for his public eatruice 
into the dty, five villani, or slarea attached to bU 
lands, three men aiid two wotoen. Thniahorae 
Is a more valnable animal than a man. And m> 
now. How many black slaies woald be the price of 
sciqiitiil race-horae, if races were (aahionable In 
the Weat Indiea ? 



Cardinal Dubois offered an abbey to a Uabop, who 
refused it, because he said he conld not reconcile to 
his conscience the possession of two benefices. The 
cardinal, in great sarprise, s^d, " You should be 
canonised." — " I wish, my lord," answered the 
bishop, " that I deserwl i»; and that yon bad the 
power." A delicate reproach of his amUtion. 



Though I admire republicau priuciples in theory, 
yet I am afr^d the practice may be too perfect fbr 
hnman nature. We tried a republic hut c«utnry, 
and it failed. Let onr enemlea try next. I bale po- 
litical espeiimentB. 
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168a, wUie DfenmshiR 
theaa^y the foiaier 
poHOBOos friiBts are 
mskilfid 



mOLDS. 



aTaiiriooB in Ins old age. 
ing ladies Waldegrare U 
gracefol; bat it cost me 



mOTME. 



■ot known in Europe till 
We seem to have had it from 
PB then possessed of Spun; 
Don after. 



BICHELIBU. 



other and the Son is certainly 
ichelieay though erroneously 
In spite of all Voltaire has 
7, good judges in France stiU 
*olitiqae of Richeliea genuine. 



HESS OF RICHMOND. 



length of Frances^ duchiQia ^ 
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CCXLVII. RETORT. 

The French like us better abroad than here. A 
French ambassador sidd to lord * • ♦ •, " The 
English are exceiknt when out of their island." 
The peer answered, with great readiness and sinrit, 
** They have then.at least the merit of being excel- 
lent somewhere." 

CCXLVIII. REVENGE. 

B. THE painter has attempted to ridicnle my taste 
in his book. I will tell you wby< He, some years 
ago, exhibited at the Academy a Venus, with hair 
about as long as from here to Windsor, i went to see 
the pictures before the exhibition was opened ; and, 
by some previpus information, B. was in the rooni, 
following my steps, and eagjsr, as I afterwards 
learned, to hear my expressions of admiration at 
his wonderful performance. Unluckily, when I 
came up to this miracle of genius, I cried out, 
" Good God ! what have we got here ?" then burst 
out into a loud laugh, and passed on to the next. 
This, you know was unpardonable. But Mr. B. 
should have told me that he was the man, and then 
I should have said nothing, and have endeavoured 
to look as sad as he could wish. 



CCXtlX. REVOLUTIONS. * 

Good men are never concerned in revolutions, be- 
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<wue they wilt not go the lengtbd. Sunderltud 
caaKd the rerolntioD of IG3B, while Devoiuhire 
Mood aloof — the latter was the angel, tiie former 
[he storm. Bad men and poisoDoiu plants are 
•ometimes of Baperlatire om in ikiUid hiuidi. 



Sia Joshua Rejoolds gets at 
My picture of the young ladies Wald«grave te 
ihnihtless rery fine and graceful ; but it cost bm 
800 gainea«. 



1 BBLizvE rhynie wai not known in Europe (ill 
abont the year 800. We »e«m to have had it fron 
the Saracens, who were then posKBsed of Spatnj 
and of Kcilythen or soon after. 



Thb History of the Mother and the Son is eerlain^ 
written by cardinal Richelieu, though erroneooaly 
asaigncd to Meieray. Id spile of all Votlolre hu 
written to the contrary, goodjodgn in Fnoce stiU 
thiuk the Testament Politique of Hicheliea gcnaine. 



CCLIll. DUCHEM OF BICHNONIXi 

THAT coritHU wbote-length of FtMKM,4>HJ(EtMi& 



t( 



That morning the parliament wai 
[12 Feh. 1623 J the king, missed the Dal 
mend's attendance, who being a constat 
of him at all times, the king, as it we 
one of his liinbs, to support the grandc 
jesty at the first solemn meeting of a p 
and calling for him unth earnestness, a 
was dispatched to his lodgings in haste 
king's commands, and the messenger'! 
nity, made the dnchess his unfe, some^ 
lingly, go to the duke's bed-side to ai 
who, drawing the curtains, found him < 
bed. The suddenness, of the affright 
with so much consternation, that she 
sensible of the horror of it : and it was ci 
that Tiolence to the king, that he would 
himself that day to ride in his glories to 
ment, but put it off to the nineteenth o 
following; dedicating some part of th] 
the memory of his dead servant, who n 



"i 
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" TTiU ladymas one of ihe ureateHt, hot h for 
iArth and beauly, in her lime: but at first nbe 
OEul A atep backwarils, a» it were, to fetch a 
career, to make her nuniDt the higher. She wu 
4Hight«r to "niomai, Tiscoiint Bindon, leomd Mn 
to Thomas, doke of Norfoyi ; and ber mother mw 
ddeat daughter to Edward, duke of Buckiogbatll ;' 
both which dalrei, itriviDg to become klngi. Ion 
thdr headj. Her extraction waa high, fit for her 
greK mind ; yet ahe desctoded u> low ai to marry 
OM Praimel, a rintner'a sou in Loodon, haTlng a 
good estate ; who, dying, left her childless, a yonng 
and beantt^ widow. Upon whom Sir George 
Rodney, a gentleman In the west (suitable to her 
for perMD aod fbrtuite,) filing hii lore, had good 
hopes from her to reap the Anits of It. But Ed- 
wvd, eari of Hertford, bring entangted with' her 
Sdr eyes, and ahe baviog a tang of ber graadbther'a 
anU^on, left Rodney, and married the earl. 

" Bodney having dmnk in too mnch affectloo, 
and not beiiig able with his rea.ion to digest it, mm. 
nMoed up his scattered spirica to a most d^peraie 
attempt: and coming to Amesbury in WilcsMre . 
((ritere the evi and hia lady were then re^dent,) 
to act it, he retired to an iiio in the town, shut him- 
■df np in a chamber, and wrote a large paper, of 
well- composed verses, to the coantess. In his own 
hlood (stTBDge kind of compoeedness,) wherein he 
bewails and laments Ids own nnhappiaess. And 
when he bad soit them to her, as a lad cataitn^he 
to all his miseries, he ran himself upon his sword, 
and so «nded that life which be thought deMh 
to ei|}oy, letting the ooaniess to aitrict temcsa- 
brance of her ioctmalancy, and MmaeU % ica^enUk 
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and sad spectacle of frailty. But she easily paitth 
over; and so wrought upon the good nature of tl 
earl her husband, that he settled above fiie tbo 
sand pounds a year jointure upon her for life. 

** In his time she was often courted by the do! 
of Lennox, who presented many a fair offering 
her, as an humble suppliant, sometimes in a bl; 
L>oat with a basket-hilt sword, making his addmi 
in such odd disguises : y^ she carried a £idr £■ 
during the earl's time. After his decease, Leai 
and Richmond, with the great title of duchess, gi 
period to her honour, which could not arrive at h 
mind, she having the most glorious and tn 
scendent heights in speculation : for, finding the kl 
a widower, she vowed, after so great a prince 
Richmond, ** never to be blown with the kisses, n 
eat at the table of a subject ; " and this vow must 
spread libroad, that the king may take notice of t 
bravery of her spirit. But this bait would a 
catch the old king, so that she missed her ait 
and, to make good her resolution, she spedov 
obs^ed her vow to the last. 

<< When she was countess of Hertford, and foni 
admirers about her, she would often discourse 
her two grandfiithers, the dukes of Norfolk m 
Buddngham ; recounting the time since one of b 
grandfothers did this, the other did that. But if tl 
earl her husband came in presence, she woa 
quickly desist; for when he found her in those e 
altations, to take her down, he would say, *' Fran 
Frank, how long is it since thou wert married 
Prannel?" which would damp the wings of her s|e 
rit, and make her look after her feet as well 
gandy pinmet. 
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" One little Ttaitj of this greM dnebew (iritk 
. joar padCnce) m^ yet crowd Id this little Mtry. 
She tna a woman greedy of fame, and lorcd (o 
keep great Nate wltli little eo«t. For t^ng tnncb 
visited by all the great onea, she bad her formality 
of iMcexa and gentlemen, that gave attendance, and 
the adrantage that none ever ate irith her. Yet all 
the tables in (he hall were spread, as if there had 
been meat and men to fjrnish them; but befote 
es^jng.time (the honse bdng voided,) the Hoen re- 
ranted into thdr fblds agun, .^od all her people 
jfeiaed on some few dishes. Yet, whether her ac- 
(ions came into fame's fingering, her gift* \ttre 
snitaUe to the greaineta of her mind. For the 
<|ueen of Bohemia (to the christening of whoK 
child she was a witness) had some taste of them. 
And being blown up by admiration for this bounty, 
either by her ovra design to magmfy her merit, or 
hy odiers in mockery to magnify her vanity, hnge 
inventories of massy plate went np and down, from 
hand to hand, that she had given that qneen ; and 
most believed it Yet they were bnt paper preaoita j 
those Inventories had a non nt imentas at the 
Hagne : they saw the shell, (be inventory ; but never 
fonnd (he kernel, the plate. Snch difference there 
is between solid worth and airy paper greatness. 
.And it is lusted these slif^t intermixtnres wilt be 
no great traiagresBion, becanse loi^ serions things 
do dull the faacf." 



Vim havejanlj abandODcd the maidm >^«U. 'iv^eai* 
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is a test of truth. It is rather the most powerfol 
we^n ci vice, which has scarcely any other meao 
of attadHDg virtae, except ridicule and slander, well 
knoMring the consequence. Contemptu fmna con- 
temni vhrtutet. 

CCLV. DR. ROBERTSON. 

Dr. Robertson called on me t'other day. We 
talked of some political affairs ; and he concluded 
Ids opimon with, *' For you must know, sir, that I 
look upon myself ^ a moderate Whig." My an- 
swer was, '* Yes, doctor, I look on you as a very 
moderate Whig." 

Dr. Robertson's reading is not e^^tensive : he only 
reads what may conduce to the purpose in hand; 
but he uses admii-ably what he does read. His 
Introduction to the History of Charles V. abounds 
with gross mistakes. In mentioning the little ip- 
tercourse among nations, in the middle ages, he says 
a prior of Cluny expresses his apprehensions of a 
journey to St. Maur. He supposes the prior's sim- 
plicity a standard of the mode of thinking at that 
time! In many other instances he has mistaken 
exceptions for rules. Exceptions are recorded, be- 
cause they are singular; what is generally done 
escapes record. A rec»pt may be giyed for an ex* 
travagantly dear book, even now; but that does not 
imply that books are now very uncommon. 

CCLYI. ROMANCE TONGUE. 

I FIND that it was about the ninth century that bar- 



tarmn latin bepn to glvt place to the modera 
fawgnagea of Fnoce, Spun, and Italy. 'Fbe cooudl 
irf Tonra, IB the year 813, ordered the prieaU to 
fM«ach in romanct, that they might be nnderatood, 

by the people. We have an odd idea thai the clergy 
did not preach before the refonnatlon. The Roman 
Catholic clergy always preached, and do preach, In 
the vul^ tongne. 



The reprobate Lord Ross, being on Ua death-bed, 
was desired by his cbapUdn to call on Ood. He re- 
plied, " I will if I go that way, but I don't believe 1 



RoTROu'a Venceslas Is the best of the French tra- 
gedies, anterior to Comdlie. It ought to Ik re- 
printed, as it is only to be found in the scarce an- 
cient edition, or in large coUectlons. 



Rousseau's ideas of sav^e life are pnerilei He is 
equally absurd in supposing that no people cim be 
free, if they entmst thdr treedom to representa- 
tives. What is erery body's busineis Is nobody's 
business. "Hie peopk would soon be sick of such 
freedom i th^ ninat.^ttend to tb^T o^n^ ^^fnUft 
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busiiiefls, dse they conld not live. T1i6 pcofkt of 
France are easily electrified. We are too wdk for 
such dreams. Amber may draw straws : we do not 
gravitate so easily. 



CCLX. ROYAL FAVOUR. 

A LOW Frenchman bragged that the king had spoken 
to him. Being asked what his mi^esty had said/ he 
replied, " He bade me stand out of his way.' 



,tt 



CCLXI. SACRRDOS. 

Mr. GosTLiNG, a clergyman of Canterbui^, was, I 
am told, the writer of an admirable parody on the 
noted grammatical line, ^ 

B(fron8, atqut CustoSt BoSf Fur, Su9, aique Sacerdot, 

It runs thus : 

Bifrona ever when he praachec ; 
Ciutos of what in his reach is. 
Bos among his neighbours' wives ; 
Fur in gathering of his tithes. 
Sus at every parish-feast ; 
iSn Sunday, Sacerdos, a priest. 



CCLXII. SCEPTICISM AND CVRIOSlTT. 

Chi mm ta nients, rum dubitadi fUente. ** He who 
knows nothing, doubts of 'nothing," says an Italian 
proverb. Sceptidsm and curiosity are the chief 
springs of knowledge. Without the ftnt we might 



Itat conleBled with pr^udices and fabe infoima- 
lioii ; witbont the second the mind would become 
io^icreat and lorpid. 



I OBSERVE that Sir John Sinclair, ia his boob on 
Ihe revenue, bnilda much on Boliaubn^'s asser- 
tions, which, as proofs, amount to nothiag. 

Some hate confidently asserted, that Sir Robert 
Walpole's large secret service money went to news- 
paper) ; while, in feet, it wM necessary in ordwr to 
fix this family on the throne. Lord Orrery, secre- 
tary to the Pretender, had a pension from Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole of two tbouaand poands a yeaz. Tbe 
lord, his soccessor, who wrote the life of Swift, 
took lord Orford aside in Ihe house of peert, and 
(old him he had made stnmge discorerin in his fa- 
ther's papers. " Aye," said lord Orford, " but the 
less you speak of that the better. Vou are an honest 
man, and that it cnoof h." 



The reason why I admit no children with the com- 
panies that come to see my house Is, that I hare had 
some trinkets damaged, n^, lost. 1 tlioi^ht.of the 
archbishop of Narbonne, who opened his fine gar- . 
dens to the ciiiieps, bat micli up nodce tbat.M 
powers were to tie pulled, as they were for the 
deUght of all, and not of any indlTidnal. One dav, 
however, b^ing at bis window, he p«cev^&^'N»&t > 
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who was destroying a whole parterre to make her 
dear self a nosegay. Calling a servant, he ordered 
him to give the lady a crown, to enable her to buy 
flowers. The damsel threw down her theft, and 
marched off in a rage, which was not alleviated 
by another message from the archbishop, ** Thai 
his garden was only open for those qui Mvoient 
vwre,** ' 



CCLXV. SENTIMENT. 

What is called sentimental writihg, though it be 
understood to sippeal solely to the heart, maybe 
the product of a bad one. One would imagine 
that Sterne had been a man of a very tender heart; 
yet I Icnow, from indubitable authority, that his 
mother, who kept a school, having run in debt, 
on account of an extravagant daughter, would have 
rotted in jidl if the parents of her scholars had 
not nused a subscription for her. Her son had 
too much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead 
ass was more important to him than a living 
mother. 



CCLXVI. SINGULAR title. 

One of the most singular titles I know is the f 
French house />'0. This iamily has produced 
seiveral great characters, and I beUeve still eidsts. 
In the time of Henry IV. a M.D^O distinguished 
himself. 



I PKBFBR the quarto alze to tbe octavo : ■ qnarto 
lies free and opco before one. It is sarpiialog bow 
kmo; the world was pestered with unwjeld; folios, 
A Frenchnitui was asked if he lilted books iitjblio.' 
" No," lafB he, " I like books in/ru<^.''f 



Tub French ciril wars often display wit ; ours an 
dnU. The answer of the captain of Huioe castte 
:tD colonel Fenwicke, who summoned It in tbe 
name of Cromwell, is, however, wMmsical. I 



" I have received a trumpeter of yoars, as he 
tells me, witboul yoor pass fhe. had forgot it, it 
leemi, and left it beAbtd Itim upon the talle) , 10 
render Hume castle to the lord general Cromwell. 
Please you, I never saw your general, nor know 
yonr general. As for Hnme castle, it stands upon 

" Given at Hume castle, this day before seven 
o'clock. So restelli, without prejudice of his ui- 
tlTe country. 

Your Btoat humble servant, 

John Cockburn." 
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CCLXIX. SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 

The etiquette of the Spanish oonrt was tiie nost 
severe in Europe. One of their kings even fell a 
victim to it. Philip III. being newlf recovered from 
a dangerous malaidyy was sitting near a chimney, 
in which was so large a fire of wood that he was 
almost stifled. Etiquette did not permit him to 
rise, nor a common domestic to enter. At length 
the marquis de Pobar, chamberliun, came in, bat 
etiquette forbade his interference ; and the duke of 
Usseda, master of the household, was sent for. 
He was gone out, and the flame increased; while 
the king bore it patiently, rather than isolate his 
dignity^ But his blood was so heated, that next 
morning an erysipelas of the head speared, and & 
relapse of the fever soon carried him off. 



CCLXX. Sk*LENpiD MISER. 

Hossi's Pinacotheca is a curious collection of bio- ' 
graphic portraits in miniature. One of them, a 
Greek, and a splendid miser, would form a drama- 
tic character. 

Alluding to Dichseus Dichaeanus. As the book 
is little known, some extracts from tiiat singular 
piece of biography may be acceptable. 

Dichseus Dichseanus was brought^ to Rome from 
Greece, when a boy, by his father, a silversmith. 
As he grew to manhood, he became remarkable for 
the solemnity of his demeanonr, and the sordidness 
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or hla diiposition ; which, howerer, did not pmeot 
bb being cboeen, oi appointed, one of thu monlci- 
ftl judges of that city. 

In tbii public cfauacter hii aingnlAiitiei becMne 
the more noted ; and hii Tiolence of temper was iiti 
Tftlaable chnracteriBtic of the magiBttaie. 

One day an JUlrocate came lo him to oqrfain the 
nit of a djent, and to request a apeedy itcUkm. 
In the coime of the conTenatlon Uie adToeaie 
■bowed Buch mpeHor iikill In the law. Mid Bach 
pie-«niiaence In &rsumeiit, that Dirhnmi became 
Tery angry, and evinced that he at least excdled in 
bodily nrength, by kiKicking down the advocate. 
Scarcely bad Dicbeeus retired into soother ntom, 
when one of hie fellow-judgea, amryed in aimllar 
garmenlt, entered ; and the advocate, by an nnfor- 
toDlte mistake, avenged upon hts carcass the divb- 
bing he had received from our judge. 

But his moat singulu' oddity was an attempt 
to unite the opposite cbaraciera of great panlmony 
and magniticent appearance, which last he thought 
himielf obliged to maintain, as be claimed B de- 
scent from the Byzantine emperora. 

From bis fother he inherited many elegant irli- 
des of fnrniture, and particularly an ezpeniive ride- 
board of plate. The table was spread twice a day, 
as if for grand eDtertainments ; and the servants 
were sent out with sliver dishes and covers, wbkh, 
. after passing a f^w streets, they brought back empty 
as they went out ; while their maMer, amidst aU 
Hils show, was dining on dieap vegetables, or some- 
times a morsel of pork or mutton. His supper, 
thns splenditlly arrayed^ was an egg, ot a few (dives, 
with a- gill of soar witK, 
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After his miserable meals, every particle of bread 
that fell was carefully gathered, and preserved to 
enrich the soup of a future day. 

To his cook wood was given out by measure, and 
he was charged to lend nothing to any neighbour, 
upon pain of forfeiting a day's wages. 

In the evening six grand silver candlesticks were 
brought into his apartment. If any vidtor came 
in, Dichaeus lighted one of the candles ; then walk> 
ing about the room, he lighted another, and extin- 
guished the first ; and so on, till the sixth candle 
had its turn. Beyond this he permitted no inisit to 
last, but dismissed his company, and withdrew to 
his bed- room, where a little lamp alone enlightened 
the darkness. 

When he went out his servants attended him in 
rich liveries ; but on their return they were ordered 
to resume their own clothes, that they might not 
wear out the splendour of their master. His coach- 
man once doubling his cloak under him, Dichsus 
stopped his chariot in the midst of Rome, and 
alarmed the city by his threats and impreca- 
tions. 

Sometimes, for the greater state, two fellpws 
were hired to attend him, whom he dressed out in 
Aiken robes, and on his return stripped and ^ 
missed. / 

In the winter no fire was permitted, except in 
the kitchen. His servants, wdre ordered to wadk in 
the sun, or if the sky were cloudy, to run races, or 
draw.water from a deep well, that.they might be 
wahued without the expense of fire. He himself 
was shut up in his bed-room, over a miserable quirk, 
sustained by all the dirty and waste p^ier wfaidi 
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* had carefiilly collected during the other seasons 
the year. 

Daring his last sickness, when he was puzzled to 
horn he. should bequeath his property, a I^ttei* 
me from a relation, written on an inch of paper, 
kstead of being enraged at such disrespect, his 
"arice got the better of his pride, and he declared 
le writer his heir, esteeming him worthy to be his 
iccessor in parsimony. 



CLXXI. SQUIRRELS AND MICB — LORD PEMBROKE. 

EGULARLY after breakfast, in the summer season, 
t least, Mr. Walpole used to mix bread and milk 
1 a large basin, and throw it out at the window of 
le sitting-room, for the squirrels ; who, soon after, 
ime down from the high trees, to enjoy their al- 
iwance. This instance of tameness and conii- 
ence, led to one yet more remarkable, related by 
(r> Walpole. 

When 1 visited the old earl of Pembroke, at 
^Iton, he would always, before dinner, cut a slice 
f bread into small dice, and spread them on the 
bimney-piece of the dining-room. 1 was at first 
irprised at this ceremony, till 1 saw a number of 
lice creep from inrisible crerices, to partake the 
irl's unusual hospitality. 

That nobleman had several eccentricities. He 
ne morning took it into his head to daub with 
iUmn the cheeks and eyes of his fine statues.' 
"ransported with the no?elty of his creation, hb 
m in quest of the ladies, to show them this snr- 
rislng improvement. Meanwhile a waggish youth. 
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hU relation, had Extended the colouring 
other parts. *' Walk in, ladies, it is Hf 
said the old, earl. His surprise, and the ( 
of the women, may be easily iooagined. 



CCLXXII. STRANGE ERROR. 



A TRACT of Father Paul has been reeei 
lished (his Opinione toccante H govema e 
Venezianaf Loudra, 1788, Svo.), with a 
preface, saying that this invalnable worl 
printed from an undoubted MS. This t 
printed a century and a half ago ! 



CCLXXIII. STRANGE TALE. 

Lord * * * being out of town, his honw 
in charge of a female servant. The p 
lodged at his banker's. A letter ctoie to 
his lordship would be in town on snch a 
desiring that the plate might be got n 
evening before. The servant took the 
my lord's brother, who «ud there was i 
of the hand-writing. The banker ezpn 
same certainty, and delivered the plate. 

The servant being apprehensive of thievi 
to their butcher, who lent her a stout do 
was shut np in the room with the plat 
'morning a man was found dead in the r 
throat being torn out by the dog; and «| 
minatlou it proved to be my lord's broth 
matter was carefully hushed, and a repoi 
that he was gone abroad. 



Thb iiaine Stmwberry-liill wns nnt, ai eome «ap- 
posp, a modeni appdlation. lu the aid leaies it 
Is Dsmed Strawb«rry-hiU Sliot. The hoaB« na« 
buill by a nableman's coaclimaii for a lodgiag- 
house ; and some people of rank Uied Id It before 
it r«ine to me. 



A &Tup[D Btory, or idea, will sometimes make one 
laugh more thao wit. I was once removing ^m 
Berkeley-square to Stranbeny-hill, and had sent 
off all my books, when a message uDelpectedl/ 
arrived, which fixed me in tawnfoifhBt aftenoon. 
What to do ? I desired my man to nmmiage for 
a book, and be brought me an old Orob-Mreel 
thing from the garret. The author. Id sheer igno- 
rance, not humour, discotmung of the difficulty of 
some pursuit, said, that ereu if a man had as many 
lives as a cat, nay, as many lives as one Plntarch 
is said to haie had, he conld not accomplish It. 
'Hits odd quid pto qao torprised me into reheineot 
langhter. 

Lady ••• Is fond of itnpid stories. SbercfCMt 
one of a Welch MulUon weuch, who, on hearing 
the aemnts ipeak of new motns, asked gravely 
what bectiiM of all the oM moons. 

Miss ••*, with a sifcet tmae, and intxicnit 
month, . sings fiaih-toiig*. The contrast U ine- 
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CCLXXVI. STYLE. 

With regard to style, I think Addison far infer 
to Dryden ; and Syrift is much more correct. 

Every newspaper is now written in a good at) 
When I am consulted about style, I often say, '* 
to the chandler's shop for a style.'* 

Our common conversation is now in a gc 
style. When this is the case, by the natural p; 
gress of Icnowledge, writers are apt to think tl 
must distinguishs themselves by an nncomn 
style -whence elaborate stiffness and qimint bi 
liance. Had the authors of the silver age of Bix 
written just as they conversed^ their works woi 
have vied with those of the golden age. Wba 
prodigious labour an author often takes to deki 
his own reputation ! As in old prints with cmii 
flowered borders, uncommon industry is exerted 
only to ruin the effect. 



CCLXXVII. MEAGER STYLE. 

The imitation of Tacitus, or even of Montesqol 
the attempt, in short, to jexpress every thing in 
few words as possible, may lead a ydi^ng writa 
a great fault, namely, the meager and bald st] 
which is not, indeed, so bad as the fieeble and p 
lix, but is nevertheless an nnpleasing mode of oo 
portion. To borrow a metaphor from palntl 
such a style may have a correct outline, bttt 
wants that variety and just harmony of coiourl 
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which delight in a composition truly valuable. 
Some worda ma; be mperfluoui, may be ialroduced 
merely to plttase the ear ; as in p^ting rnniE tioti 
are of no use except to set off othen. 

CCLKXTIII. COUDTCM OP SUFFOLK. 

Tuin eonnteu of Saffolk had marned Mr. Howard j 
and Ihey were so poor, that they IDOk a resolution 
of going to Hanover, before the death of queen 
Aone, in order to pay Ehdr court to the future royal 
biofly. Such was their poverty, that having invited 
pnne friends to dinner, and being disappointed of a 
tmall remittance, she was forced to sell her hair 
to famish the entertainment. Long wigs were then 
in foahion ; and her hiur, being line, long, and tair, 
prodnced twenty pounds.* 

, Sir Robert Walpol^ never p^d any coart to lady 
Saflblk) a drcumstance which greatly recom. 
mended him to queen Caroline. Upon Mr. How- 
snfs becoming earl of Snffidk, by his brother's 
death, be wished to rescue bis -mite, but dared not 
attempt It in the verge of the court. Once be 
formed the plan to carry her off, at she went to 
Hampton-court palace, but the duke of Argyle, and 
bii bfother. Lord llay, carried her out in a post- 
chdie, at eight o'clock In the morning. -f- 

Tbe Tory party wishing to try if lady Suffolk had 
■nj iDterett, prevailed on her to request that lord 
Batitnrat should be made an earl. It was refused, 
tod the party lost all hopes.t 
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ccLXXix. sully's memoirs. 

The example of Sully shows that the study of his- 
tory is practically useful to a statesman, for he teDs 
ua, in his Memoirs, that he was much given to it ; 
and he prov'ed the first of all ministers. 

*' It is history. Madam : you linow how the tak 
goes," siud cardinal Mazarioe to the queen dow- 
ager of France. But in no respect is history more 
uncertain than in the description of battles. Sully 
obsenres, that when, after the battle of Aumale, 
the officers were standing around the bed of Henry 
IV. not two of all the number could agree in their 
account of the engagement. 

Though the original folio ediUon of Sully's Me- 
moirs be very confused in the arrangement^ it is 
worth while to turn it over for many curious par- 
ticulars. The account of his embassy to James I. 
is particularly interesting) and lays open the pep- 
tics of that day with a masterly hand. 

It appears, from Sully's original work, that 
Henry IV. intended that all Europe should be com- 
posed into fifteen dominations, so as to form one 
vast repubUc, peaceful in itself, and capable at aU 
times of pacifying all its constituent states. This 
scheme was to be a^usted in such a manner^ that 
each state would find it most for its own interett 
to support it on all occasions. 

I have marlted a passage in the first volume, p. 31^ 
fiiU of terrific truth. Look at it. •<< Les plus 
grandes, magmfiques, et serieuses affaires d'estat 
drei^nt lenr ori|;liie, et lenrs plus violens moQve« 
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menu, des niaiseries, jalousies, eoTies, et autres 
bUareiies de la conr ; et ae regleat plaCost an 
icelles.qaesurles medilationg et consnltatiOQS blen 
diffxies, Djr snr les coDsiderationg d' honnear, de 
gloire, Qj da fol." The nuut grand, magn^etnt, 
and leneut affairt of itale derlvt their origin, ami 
their taoti violent motiemenii,J)vm the iillineu,jea- 
loiuiet, enriti, andother whimi of the eourli attd 
are rather regulated by theie, than bg medilalieni, 
and aell-digested anuultalioni, or i^ contiderationt 
(j/'Aonour, glOTf, or good faith, 

CCLXSX. A DAY'oF HBNItV IT. FROM SULL*. 

EguALLV with paiated pottraila of memorable per* 
^ni, I admire writtco portraits, in which the cha- 
racter is traced with those minute touches, whl^ 
eoostitute life itself. Of this sort is the domestic 
portrait of Henry IV. of Frahro, delineated in a 
page or two of the original memoni of Sally. 

[The most striking passages follow; bat it is 
impossible for a tmnsUtion to represent tlie old 
emphatic simpliciCj of tlie original.] 

" You most know, that one day hia mijeaty 
bdng healthy, light- hearted, active, and in good 
hnmonr, on account of diverse fortunate incidents 
in his domestic a^rs, and of agreeable news re- 
c^ved frota foreign natiotis, and from the provlncei 
of his kingdom; and percrivingthe raaniiiig fioe, 
and every ^pearance of a serene day, he anMe 
eady to kill partridges with his havfks and fakona, 
iritli the design of retnroing so soon 1> W> \i»« 
them dresseif for hU dinner ; fin te wiA'Xift ww« 
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fo«nd tKem so nice and tender, as when thi 
thus taken, especially when he himself si 
them from the iHrds of i>rey. In which all 
having succeeded to his wish, he retnniec 
the heat of the day became troublesome ; 
being come to the Louvre, with the partrl 
his hand, and having ascended to the great 1 
perceived at the further end Varenne and < 
vHio were chatting together in ezpectatioB 
return, to whom he called aloud, '' Coqo 
quet, you shall have no occasion to pity our 
for Roquelaure, Termes, Frontenac, Hara 
and I, bring wherewith to treat oursdi'es : 
quick, order the cook to spit them; am 
giving them their shares, see that there be e 
my wife and me. Bonneiiil here shall ca 
h«r share ; and tell her I am going to drink 
health. See that you take for me those tt 
been a little nipped by the hawks ; for th 
three large ones, which I myself took fh>n 
and which are not touched at all." 

As the king was talking thus, and see 
game shared, he saw Clielle come, with b 
staff, and by his side Par£Edt, who bore a li 
basin, covered with a fair napkin, and who 
distance began to call, ** Sire, embrace mj 
Sire, embrace my thigh ; fbr I have got plei 
nice ones they are." Which the king boa 
said to those around him, '' Here comes Pi 
high glee : this, I warrant you, will add 
inch of fat to his ribs. I see he brings .me c 
melonsj and am glad of it, for I yhall eat 
All ; as they do not hurt me when they 
good, when I eat t\ieia ^\n\e \ vggl -s^rj bnn 
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before meat, as my. physicians prescribe. But yon 
four shall have your shares. . So don't ran aftef 
your partridges, till you have had your melons, 
which I shall give you, after I have chosen my 
wife's share and mine, and two which I have pro- 
mised." 

When the king had divided the partridges and 
melons, he went to his chamber, where he gave 
two melons to two lads at the door, and whispered 
some worQs in their ear. Then passing on, as he 
was in the midst of his great chamber, he saw 
come out of the Mcon-closet, Fourcy, Beringnen, 
and La Fonts; the last carrying a lar^ pareel 
wrapped up, to whom he called, " '* La Fonts, do 
you too bring me something for my dinner.^' 
** Yes, Sire," answered Beringuen ; ** but it iseold 
food, and only fit for the eye." " I want none 
such," replied the king, ** for I am dying wHh 
hunger, and must dine before I do any thing. 
Meanwhile I shall sit dovm to table, and eat my 
melons, and take a glass of muscat. But, La Fonts, 
what the deuce have you there, so well wrapped 
up ?*' -" Sire," said Fourcy, " they are designs fpr 
patterns, of diverse sorts of stuffs, carpets, and ta- 
pestry, in which your best manuf^turers mean to 
rival each other." " Very good," said the king ; 
'* that will do to show my wife after dinner. And, 
faith, now I think of a man (Sully) with whom I 
don't always agree, especially when what he calls 
baubles and trifles are in question ; and who says 
often that nothing is elegant that costs double its 
real value. Go you, Fourcy, send for hinrnow : let 
one of my coaches go, or yours." 

• ••••••••• •• 
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*' Sire,*' said Sully to the king, *' your majesty 
speaks to me so kindly^ that I see you are in good 
humour, and better pleased with me than you were 
a fortnight ago.** ** What,** answered Henry, " do 
you still remember that? That is not my way. 
Don*t you know that our tiffs should never last 
more than twenty-four hours ? And I know that 
the last did not prevent you from sehing about a 
good affair for my finances, the very next morning; 
which, joined with other things, great and small, 
which I shall tell you, have put me in this joyous 
humour. The chief is that, for these three months, 
I have not found myself so light and active as to- 
day; having mounted my horse without steps or 
assistance. I have had a fine hunt: my falcons 
have flown well, and my greyhounds have run so 
that they have taken three large hares. I thought 
I had lost my best goss-hawk ; it was brought back. 
I have a good appetite; I have eaten excdlent 
melons ; and half a dozen quails have been served 
up at my table, the fattest and most tender that I 
ever saw. I have intelligence from Provence that 
the troubles of Marseilles are quite appeased ; and 
like news from other provinces ; and, besides, that 
never was year so fertile ; and that my people will 
be greatly enriched, if I open the exportation.' St. 
Anthoine writes to me that the prince of Wales 
(Henry, son of James I.) is always talking to him 
of me, and promises you his friendship on my ac- 
count. From Italy I learn that I shall have the sa- 
tis&ction, the honour, and glory, of reconciling the 
Venetians with the pope. Bongars writes to me 
from Germany, that the new king of Sweden is 
more and more esteemed by his new subjects ; and 
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that the laodgTare of Hesse gains me every d^ neir 
Mends, allies, atid assured servants. Buieuval 
writes In ViUeroy that the event of the siesea of 
Ostenii and Slnys having proved good and evil to 
both" pirties, the excessive eipenditare of moiK}, 
the great lose of men, and v&st consomption of «m- 
mnnitioh, on both sides, huve reduced them lo sqcb 
wealtness and want, that the]' will be equally con. 
strained to listen to a peace or truce, of which I 
most neceasarilr be the mediator and gnardias ; a 
l^r opening to my wishes of composing all diSi;- 
Fences between Christian princes." 

" Besides," conlinned the king, " to increase 
my content in all these good nevnt, behold me at 
table, surrounded by worthy men, of whose aS^ 
tioQ 1 am secure ; and whom you Judge capallle, I 
knotv, of entertaining me with useful and pleasing 
conversation, which will save me from thoughts of 
business, Ull 1 have finished my dinner ; for then 
trill I hear every body, and content them, if reason 
and justice can." 



After this, the king, rising from table, went to 
meet the queen, who was leaving her chamlwr to 
go to her cabinet. As soon as he saw her at a di. 
stance, he called ont, " Well, ntamie, did not I 
■end yon excellent melons, excellent partridges, 
excellent quails .' If yon had as good an appetite 
as I, you must have done them jdstice, for I never 
ate so much, nor for a long time have I been in 
such good hnmonr as to-day. Ask Solly ; he will 
tell yon the reason, and will repeat to yon all the 
news I have receired, and Ute cou^eiWiVni <Ctisa. 
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passed l)etween him and me, and three or firar 
others." 

** Indeed, Sire, answered the qneen, '* then yn 
are well met to-day, for I never was more gay, nor 
in better health, nor dined with better appetite. 
And to prolong your joy and gladness, and mine 
too, I have prepared for yon a ballet and comedy 
of my inrention ; but I wiU not deny that I have 
been assisted, for Dnret and La Clarelle have not 
stirred from my side all this morning, while yoo 
were at the chase. The ballet will represent, as 
they have told me, the happiness of the golden age ; 
and^e comedy the most amnsing pastimes of the 
four seasons of the year.*' 

** M*amie," repiied the king, 'M am delighted 
to isee yon In snch good humour ; pray let us always 
live thus. But. that your ballet and comedy may 
be well danced, and well seen, they must be per- 
formed at Sully's, in the great hall, which I de- 
sired him to build expressly for such purposes; 
and he shall see that none are admitteid, except 
those who bring orders to that * effect. At present 
I wish to show you the patterns of tapestry that 
Fourcy has brought, that you may tell me yoor 
opinion.'*' 



CCLXXXI. ADDmONS TO SULLY. 

I RBTURN you your book with thanks. I did not 
before know of its existence. The princess of 
Oonti, by whom it was written, must, I suppose, 
be Louisa of Lorrain, daughter of Henri le Bahifr^, 
duke of Guise, married, to the prince of Conti in 
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. She (tied in 1631. Soiae few interesting 
ig^ I have marked. 

lie passages that interested Mr. Walpole may 
please the reader, and translations of them Ibl* 
The'title of the scarce little book alluded to, 
listoire des Amours de Henry IV. avec diverses 
res escrites a ses Maistresses, et antres Pieces 
mses. Leyde, 1663, 12mo. Dn Fresnoy, De 
ige des Romans, ascribes it to Louisa of Lor- 
s, princess of Conti. If so, she praises herself, 
), as •" beautiful, and one of the most amiable 
ig ladies of that time." She was left a widow 
614 ; and may have written thus of her youth* 
rears. 

peaking of Henry's amour with mademoiselle 
tree, the fair GiU>rieUe, the princess mentions 

the lady preferred the dukeof Bellegarde, who 
Id have married her ; and could not at first en- 
! the king. To avoid him she withdrew from 
ites, and retired to the house of her fother. 

The king, whom lus foes had never daunted, 
so astonished at the anger of his mistress, that 
id not know what course to follow. He thought 

in waiting on her ne^t day, he might at least 
gate her resentment ; but company would not 
s been proper on such a journey ; and if per- 
led alone, it was highly dangerous, as the war 
id through the province, and two garrisons of 
nies lay on each side of the road, which was 
lagh a forest. His pas^n surmounted, all these 
cnltles : the distance being seven leagneiy he 
bnned the first four on horseback, aoeompnVrfcd 
ire of his most confidential servants. He then 
idaed himself at a peatant, carryiDg a sack of 

H 2 
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Straw, and walked three leagues Co 
dence. 

** He had found means to send her pi 
tice of his comiiig, and he fonnd her \ 
with her sister, who was married to ti 
de Villars. fiut she was so m«ch anpt^. 
iog this great monarch in such an equlpi 
dissatisfied with his disgmse, which see 
ridicnloas, that she received him very : 
ther according to his present dress tfai 
character. She would not stay but a mo 
even this was only to tell him that his d: 
sanseDus that she oonld not bear to k 
Her sister, more ci^, made excuses fo 
oess; and wanted to persuade him ti 
her father liad ahme forced GabiM 
abruptiresB.* 

" Oabrielle continued to Ibve BeUc| 
tlie iLing had some suspicions of it ; but t' 
caiess made him condemn his thought! 
naL A little acddent had neariy taught 
Being at one of his houses, on acoomi 
wmi^e enterprise in that quarter, whic 
him to travd three or four leagues on 
Oabrielle remained in bed, saying she wi 
Bdlcgarde had pretended to go to Man 
was not fiur distant. As soon as the Iciai 
Arphuie, the most confidential of Gain 
men, iatrodnced Bellegarde to a small < 
which she aUme had a key ; and after hi 
h^ disndssed every creature from her chi 
loierwasreoeiwl. Presently the kiag, 4i 
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1 some reiearch^ returned much sooner than he 
ms expected, and was very pear finding what he 
id not seek. AU that coiUd be done was to hurry 
teUegarde into Arphure's cabinet, which opened at 
tie side'of Gabrielle's bed, and which had a window 
oolting into the garden. 

** As soon as the king came in, he called for 
ivphure to bring him some comfits, which were 
Lept in that very cabinet.. Oabrielle siud she was 
lOt at home, having asked leave to go and see some 
elations. '' That may be," said Henry, *' but I 
un not to want my comfits on that account. If 
Vrphure be gone, the k>ck may be picked, or the 
k>or burst open." With this he began to kick at 
he door^ to the infinite alarm of the lovers. Ga- 
)rielle complained of a violent head*aehe, and said 
:he noise killed her ; but the king was deaf to her 
x>mplHiuts, and continued his attempts to burst 
open the door. 

** Bellegarde, seeing there was no other remedy, 
threw himself from the window, and was fortunate 
enough to escape with little hurt, though it was at 
\ great distance from the ground. Instantly after 
Arphure, who had only hid herself to avoid open- 
ing the door, entered, all in a heat, excusing her* 
self that she did not know she would be wanted.*' 

The death of the fedr Gktbrielle, created by her 
royal lover duchess of Beaufort, and destined for 
bis wife, is thus related by the princess of Cunti. 

** She came to Paris to perform the devout exer- 
cises of Easter in public, in order to evince herself a 
sound catholic to the people, who did not believe 
her earnest in that faith. For this purpose she 
lodged in the cloister of St. Germain I'Auterrois, 
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o read it, but was prevented by her disorder, which 
rontinued augmenting till her deatli." 

The love-letters of Henry IV. are doubtless ge- 
mine : they were found in the casket of mademoiselle 
!)e8loge8 after her death. They are nsmenms, but 
mly two short ones shall be translated as a spe- 
imen. 

The DucheM of Beaufort to Henry IV, 

" I am dying with fear : console me by letting 
ne know how the bravest of men is : I fear he is 
'cry ill, for nothing eb<e could deprive me of his 
iresence. Write to me, my knigbt, for you know 
hat the smallest of your mischances is death to 
ne. Though I have twice heard tidings of you to- 
lay, I cannot sleep without sending you a thousand 
;ood nights ; for I am not endued with an unfeei- 
ng constancy : 1 am a feeling and constant princess 
or all that concerns you, and insensible to every 
hlng else in the world, good or ill." 

Answer of the King to the Duchete of Beaufort. 

** My heart, I this morning, on my waking^ had 
idings of you, which will render this a hi^>py day. 

have heard nothing from anotber quarter since I 
eft you. I will not fkil twice a dayjto remember 
he good graces of my dear love, for the love of 
rhom I take more care of myself than ["was accns- 
omed to do. To-morrow you vrill see Caesar (thdr 
on], a pleasure which I envy you. Love always 
our dear subject, who will be yours till death. 
Vith this truth I end^ kUmnf^yyoL, ^XsoA^^*^ 
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yesterday morning, a million of times» Pero«e, 
May,26." 

At the end are some anecdotes of Henry IV. 

'^ He was of so generous a nature, that he order^ 
Vitry, captfun of his body-guards, to receive into 
his company the man who wounded him at the bat- 
tle of Aumale. The Marischal d'Estr^es being one 
day in the king's coach, while the soldier was riding 
by the side of it, he pointed to him, and said, 
* There is the soldier who wounded me at the 
battle of Aumale.' " 



'< The duke of Savoy visiting his ooort, he was 
advised to detain him, till he had restored the mar- 
quisate of Saluces, which the duke had perfidiously 
seized. But he. answered, 'The duke, indeed, 
violated his word, but his example shall never in- 
duce me to an act of perfidy. On the contrary, his 
perfidy shall render my good faith the more con- 
spicuous.' " 



'* Some troops, which he sent to Germany, ha- 
ving committed disorders in Champagne, aikd pil- 
laged some houses of the peasants, he said to some 
of their officers still in Paris, * Depart with all 
diligence, and set things to rights, dse yon shall 
answer to rae. Whatt if my people be mined, 
who is to nourish me, who is to pay the expenset 
of the state ; who, pray, gentlemen, is to pay you 
yoar arrears ? To injure my people is to injiirs 
myself.*^" 

" A nobleman, who had leiig hesitated in the 
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time of the league nblcb party to adopt, comli^ In 
as Mrnry was ptayiog at primero, he. called ottt, 
' Come along, my lord. If we win, you will be on 



Lady Snudan mts bribed with a pair of diamond 
ear-ringa, and procured the donor a good place nt 
coart. TTioogh the mailer was Botorioudy known, 
she WHS 90 impmdenc as to wear them coaatintly 
In pnblic. This being bjamed In a company, lady 
Wortley MontRgne, like Mn. Candour, undertook 
lady Snndon's •defence. " And pray," says she, 
" when is the harm ! I, for my part, think lady 
Snndon acts wisely — for does not the bnsb show 
where the wine is sold ? " * 



ccLxxxiii. swirr. 

SwiFTWHsagoodwriter.bntbadabadheatt. Erm 
to the last he was deronred by omtntion, which he 
pretended to despise. WoWd yon belie™ that, after 
lindiDg his opposition tothe ministry fruilleu, and, 
whpt galled him stili more, contemned, be snin- 
■ mooed up resolution to widt on sir Roljert Walprde ? 
Sr Robert, seeing Swift look pale and ill, inquired 
the state of his heahb, wdib his nsnal old English 
good humour and tirbonity. Iliey were standinft 
' tiy a window that looked into the court-yard, where 
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was in ancient ivy dropping towards the groand. 
** Sir," said Swift, with an emphatic look, , " I 
am like that ivy ; I want support." Sir Robert an- 
swered, '* Why then, doctor, did you attach your- 
self to a foiling ^vall ? ** Swift took the hint, made 
his bow, and retired. 



CCLXXXIV. SYLPHS. 

From Sonnerat's Voyages it appears that the gran- 
douers of the East Indian mythology are aerial 
beings of great beauty, corresponding with Pope's 
sylphs. There is nothing new under the smi. 



CCLXXXV. SYMBOLIC FESTIVAL. 

An old Dutch merchant retiring from business 
with an opulent fortune, invited his dty friends to 
dinner. They were shown into a splen^d room, and 
expected a corresponding banquet, when a couple 
of old seamen brought in the first course, con- 
sisting of herrings, fresh, pickled, and dried, served 
up on wooden plates, put on a blue canvass doth. 
Tlie guests stared, and did little honour to the re- 
past ; when a second course came in of salt beef 
and greens. This being taken away, a splendid 
festival appeared, brought in by powdered lacqnies, 
served on damask table-cloths, and a sideboard of 
generous wines. The old merchant then said, 
^* Such, gentlemen, has been the progress of onr 
republic* We began vnth strict frugality, which 
begot wealth ; and we end with luxury and profa- 
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, which will beget poverty. It is better to be 
;ented with the beef, that we may not be forced 
etum to oar herrings;" The goests swallowed 
maxim with the banquet ; bat it is not said 
: they profited by it. - 

CCLXXXVI. SYMPTOMS OF INSANITY. 

poor nephew, lord • • ♦, was deranged. The 
symptom that appeared was, his sending a 
dron of coals as a present to the prince of 
es^ on learning that he was loaded with debts, 
lelighted in what he called book-hunting. This 
ble diversion consisted in taking a volume of a 
c, and hiding it in some secret part of the 
U7, among volames of similar binding and size. 
3n he had forgot where the game lay, he hunted 
lie found it. 



CCLXXXVII. JEST-BOOK BY TACITUS. 

iTDS is said to have made a collection of jests, 
abt not but they were acute ones. 



CCLXXXVIII, THAMES AND ISIS. 

talk of the Thames and the Isis. Hiere is no 
I river as the Isis, either in our old geography, 
1 modem tradition, I mean, uneducated tradi- 
. This Ms is a mere invention of pedantry, 
1 the name of the Owe, a stream that runs into 
Thames. 
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CCLXXXIX. MIUTHYNNE. 

Here lies Tom Thynne of liOBflft hall* 

Who never would have miscarried. 
Had he married the woman he lay withal, 
Or lain with the woman he married. 

Two anecdotes are attached to these lines. 

Miss Trevor, one iof the jnaids of honour to 
Catherine of Portugal, wife of Charles II. having 
discovered the duke of Monmouth in bed with a 
lady, the dulse excited Mr. Thynne to seduce Miss 
Trevor. She was the woman he lay withal. 

The woman he married was a great heiress, to 
whom he was affianced, when he was killed by 
count vKoningsmark- in Pall-mall. 



CCXC. MR. TOWNLEY's HUD1BRA8. 

Speaking of Hudibras, it was long esteemed an 
impossibility to give an adequate translation of that 
singular work, in any language; still more in 
French, the idiom of which is very remote from 
the conciseness of the original. To our astonish- 
raent, Mr. Townley, an English gentleman, has 
translated Hudibras into French, with the spirit 
and conciseness of the original. 



CCXCI. TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 

The critics generally consider a tragedy as the next 
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flfort of the mind to an epic poem. For my part> 
estimate the difficulty of writing a good com^ 
) be greater than that of composing a good tragedy. 
Tot only equal genius is required, but a comedy de- 
lands a more uncommon assemblage of qualities— 
nowledge of the world, wit, good sense, &c. ; and 
lese qualities superadded to those requisite for 
"agical composition. 

Congreve is said to have written a comedy «t 
ighteen. It may be— for I cannot say that he has 
uy characteristic of a comic writer, exeept wit, 
rhich may sparkle bright at that age. His charac- 
;rs are seldom genuine — and his plots are some- 
mes fitter for tragedy. Mr. Sheridan is one of the 
lost perfect comic writers I know, and unites the 
lost uncommon qualities — his plots are sufficiently 
eep, without the clumsy entanglement and muddjr 
rofujidity of CongreVe — characters strictly in na- 
ire — wit without affectation. What talents!—^ 
lie complete orator in the senate, or in West- 
linster-hall — and the excellent dramatist in the 
lost difficult province pf the drama ! 



CCXCII. FRENCH TRAGRDY. 

HAVE printed at Strawberry-hill the Comelle 
estale, a tragedy by the president Henault. It b 
ither a dramatic poem than a drama-^like the 
ther French tragedies. The word i^ama is de* 
ived, I believe, from a Greek word signifying,#o act. 
•ow, in the French tragedies, there is little or no 
ctkm; and they are, in truth, mere dramatic 
oems, ^composed wholly of conflicts of Interestty 
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iptamonB, and sentimeDtS'; expressed, not b the 
kuigiHige of nature, but in that ef dedapation. 
Hence theae interests, passions', and sentimfiints, 
seem all over^traioed, and hors de la nature. 

I do not mean to deny just praise to ComeiUe 
and Racine — but their merit, like that of Metasta- 
sie^s operas, is of a peculiar kind. It is not tbrama- 
tie, not pity and terror moved by incident and ac- 
/j9fi.»bnt an interest created by perpleidty, mental 
conflict, and situation. An Italian, an Englishman, 
a Carman, expects something very different in a 
drama, real action and frequent inddent. 



CCXCIII. TRICK AGAINST LAW. 

A Jbw and a Christian, both Italians, united their 
endeavours in a snuff-shop. On Saturday, the sab- 
bath, the Jew did not appear ; but on Sunday he 
supplied the place of the Christian. Some scruples 
were staited to the Jew, but he only answered, 
Trovata la legge, trovato ringanno, *' When laws 
were invented, tricks were invented." 



CCXCIV. TRIFLES. 

Literature has many revolutions. If an author 
could arise from the dead, after a hundred years, 
what would be his surprise at the adventures of his 
own works! I often say, <' Perhaps .my books may 
be published in Paternoster- Row." 

The name of Htnvth I disUke. It is theatriciU, 
9tid not English. I have, ever since I was a youth. 



miltcD and snbscilbed Nonet, M ERgJiik dbiiib 
(bran EngUshman. In all mj books (aadperbfi 
fon Trill tlimk of the flHHnww/farattw) iMspeil 
my name. 

I always retiun the Ta on m; letters, and I tUnk 
the omission an impropriety. The mere name it 
(00 naked, while the old addremea were too proUx. 
We do not now address an earlat "RightHraioitr' 
able ; " the bare title a Ihoiqbt more Ihtm " ri^l" 
honourable. 



1 KNOW not how three personi may be one, bnt I 
know that one person may be two. Some then 
are who an' qnite different person* with Ibdr u- 
periors, aod with their equals and inferiors — with 
the former jnst and generous; with the latter in- 
solent, and full of extortion and imposition. 



CCXCVll. TrOKB IUTI«NiU.. 

Afteh the French renlntion lord Orford waa pwti- 
cnlarly delighted with the story of the Tygre ttih 
tional. A man who showed «41d beasts at Parij 
liad a tyi^er iVom Bong^, of the largest (pedes. 
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commonly called The Royal Tygen But when 
royalty, and every thing royal, was abolished, he 
was afhdd of a charge of iadnrism ; and, instead of 
Tjfgre Ropai, put on his sign-board Tpgre National. 
Hie symbol was excellent as depicting those 
atrocities which have disgraced the cause of free- 
dom, as much as the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
did that, of religion. Mob of Paris, what a debt 
thou owest to humanity ! 



CCXCVIII. UNEXCEPtlONABLE TESTAMENT. 

Sainfrai, a notary of Paris, was sent for to write 
the testament of a rich man, who desired him so to 
word it that no room might be left for contestation 
among his heirs. '' No room for contestation ! im- 
possible ! " answered Sainfrd. '* Jesus Christ, the 
wisest of men, the son of God, drew up a testa- 
ment, which has been contested for these seventeen 
hundred years, and will ever be contested. Csn I 
hope to go beyond him ? " So saying, he took his 
hat, and withdrew. 



CCXCIX. UNIVERSITIES. 

Kino William asked Mr. Locke how long he thought 
the revolution principles might last in England. 
The philosopher answered, *^ Till tMs generation 
sball have passed away, and our tmiversides shall 
htnne had time to breed a new one."^ Many things 
I disapprove in our universities, where the couMry 
Ceatlemen are educated in Tor]^sm Jby Tory clergy. 



CCCI. i;SE OF MONASTERIBB. 

Art CDTO]' from C^ro to Lorenzo de Medkka»ked 
that wbe, prince how it came to pus Chat there 
were so few mad men at Florence, while the capital 
of Egypt presented great nnmbert. Lorenzo, point- 
ing to a. monastery, Mid, " We that them np in 
thoie haases." 



A Norman was telUng another a great abuiiditr at 
a matter of fact. " Yod are jestiog," said tlie 
hearer. " Not I, on the ftilh of a Christian."— 
" Will you wager ? " — " No, I won't wager ; but 
1 am ready to swear to it.** 



An attorney In France baring Ixiii^t a ctiai^ of 
baUi^ for liis son, adriied him never to work In 
Tiun, bat to raise contribntioni on Ihone lAo 
wanted Us aatistance. " What, father '. " ■ Hid 
ibe ton hi inrpriw, " waokL'^fwn ^wt« wt «i& 
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jnstice ? "— " Why 'not ? " answered the fether : 
'' Is so scarce an ardcie to he given for notlung I " 

CCCIV. TEGETABLE ORIOIN^. 

Turnips and carrots are thought indigenal roots of 
France. Our cauliflowers came from Cyprus ; our 
artichokes ^m Sicily ; lettuce from Cos, a name 
corrupted into gause. Shallots, or eschallots, from 
Ascalon. 

I have heen reading on the snbject, and was 
istruck with the numei'ous ideas on commeree and 
civilisation, which may arise from a dinner. Will 
you have a dessert froia. memory ? The cherry and 
filbert are from Pontus, the citron from Me£a, the 
chesnut from Castana in Asia Minor, the peach and 
the walnut from Persia, the plum from Syria, the 
pomegranate from Cyprus, the quince from Cydou, 
the olive and fig from Greece, as are the best apples 
and pears, though also found vnld in France, and 
even here. The apricot is from Armenia. 



CCCV. VERBAL CRITICS. 

The corrections, or rather depravations, of the 
classics by the rash Lipsii, Scaligeri, &c. &c. can- 
not be too severely reprobated. We now liighly 
value the first editions, because they are less pol- 
luted by wanton conjectures. I hope there are but 
few of them in the Strawberry-hill Lncan. 

I was- told an odd instance of such corrections 
the other day. C^ar, as published by Scaiiger, 



WUMUAN*. It) 

sByc tbedmidsof GMUwedGreekcharaEten; the 
Mme great writer ID aootber place m^ he %roteio 
oue of Ua officen in Greek characten, that, if hii 
letter fell Into tbe eneniT's haodi, they might not 
be aUe to bt^I themBeliea of tbe inteMgence. Atl 
Me ariiea from one corrcotioii of Sodiger, who for 
liUrit eranit, nael b^ the dniik in tke fint edi- 
tions, put lUtrii Grtocir. 

OCCTl. y^TOT. 

In wnlimr, the hiaCoiT of tbe Kalghtt of MaUa, 
Verigt had «ent to Ital<r for original matecialu, eon- 
cerning the siege of Rhodn : bat. Impatient of tbe 
long delay, he completed his narraUre from bis own 
imagina^oQ. Atleogtb the paelKt arrived, when 
Vertot was sitting with a friend : be opened it, and 
tbretv it MHMeB|MD««Hly anffae sopba beWnd him, 
tayiug «oallyt Mm $iege Mfitit. • 

ViHTUou batve bew taag veaartal to hv/c Uttlc 
conscience in tbdr faronrite ponuita. A mao iiiM 
steal a tarity, nho mtnld cmt off his hand rather 
than take the noMf It is tnrtli. Vet in fact the 
crime is the HUB*. . 

Mr. ■ ■ ■• is a tn^ moiikj dergrman, wiiti 
coUecU coiiit .ami IfMAh JHUMdof aiiikeB>ew> 
tionhi; to hiiB that tw JiadiKveral «f the Stim- 
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berry-hill. editilonsy diis .'clergyman said^ ** Aye, but 
I can :show yen what it is not in Mr. Walpcile'8 
power to give yon.*^ ' He then produced a list <»f 
the pictures in the' Devonshire and other two col- 
lections in London, printed at my press. 1 was 
much surpriiied.' It was, I think, about the year 
1764 that, on reading the six volumes of " London 
and its environs," I ordered my printer to throw 
off one copy for my own use. This printer was 
the very man who, after he had left my service, 
produced the noted copy of Wilkes's Essay on 
Woman. He had stolen one copy of this list ; and 
I must blame the reverend amateur for purchasing 
it of him, as it was' like receiving stolen goods. 



CCCVIIl. VOLTAlR£)r 

Soon after I had pubUshed my ** Historic Doubts 
on the reign of Richard III,*' Voltaire happening 
to see and like the book, sent me a letter, men- 
tioning how much the work answered his ideas 
concerning the uncertainty of history, as expressed 
in his Histoire Generate. He added many pndses 
of my book ; and condudM with entreating my 
amiti^. 

As I had, in the preface to the Castle of Otranto,- 
ri<Uculed Voltaire's conduct towards' ShakspoEure, 
I thought it proper first to send Voltaire that 
book ; and let him understand, that if, after per- 
wdng it, he pendstell in offering me his amiti^, t 
had no olijections, but should esteem myself ho- 
noured by the friendship of so great a man. 

Some time after, I received, from my acquiunt- 
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auce the dncheas of Cbolsenl, at Paris, a letter, en- 
dostng one from Voltidre to her, wherein he saiil 
that 1 had sent him a boob, la Che preface of which 
lie was loaded with reproaches, and all on acconnt 
de SOD bouffon de Sbakspeare. He slated nothing 
of the real transaction, but only meatltHied the 
sending of the Castle of Ulranto, as if this had 
been the very first step. 



The Semiramia of Vollaire ii a grand tiagedf, *tti 
the gho«t ia a bold effort for the French stage. At 
first it was coldly received; and VoltMre, lefieg 
Piron in (he tiring room, asked him whM . be 
thought of it. " 1 think," said Piron, " that you 
wish it were mine." " I lore yon jast enough to 
wish so," replied Voltaire. 



TiiE letters between theempress of Bnida ud 
Voltaire are che best in the large collection of hli 
correspODdcDce. I prefer those of the empieH to 
ihoBf of Voltiure. 

Ecrazez I'in&me was a kind of party watch-word 
among the encyclopedists.. It means ecrazel I'in- 
bme snp«istitlon ; that is, what the Roman Catho- 
lics call Christianity, and'we senseless mnmmery. 
It might have been nsed by Lather. I see no lutnn 
ID it. Cormptio optiml pesslna.* 

• The conuptloa of Iha bat thillf> it ilnyi Ihg wont. 
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CCCXI. TOLTAKEE AND ilDDlSOIf. 

A STORY Is udd of VolUire and A4<ti«on at a t 
I do not believe Voltaire wai in England 
AddifOB was alive. 



CCCXII. VOLTAIRE AND ROLT. 

Voltaire sometimes fell into strange mil 
One Rolty an obscure author, having {rablli 
history of the war of 1741, a snliiject also t 
by the French philosopher, Voltaire wrote h 
the taiost fiiwning letters, styling him the iir 
tofian of the age ! 



CCCXIII. WALPOLE NO AUTHOR. 

I DO not look upon myself as an author. 
say^ without the vain affectation of modest] 
I have done nothing. My Catalogue of Roy 
Noble Authors, almost any bookseller cool 
drawn up. My chief compilation, the Am 
of Painting in England, is Mr. Vertue's wor 
mine, 

Vertue's manuscripts were in great cpn 
I drew np an index, and lost it. Another s 
the same fote. I ifionght I vf»s bewitches 
even trembled for the third. 



CCCSir. MB MI 

OborgbI. did not nndenttrndEn^Udi. OeoTgell. 
■poke tbe limgiiage prettf well, bat with k broad 
Gennan accent. Mf father " bmbed np Ms 
old Latin," • to ose a phrase of queen Eliubetb, 
in order to conrene with the flnt Hanoreriui to- 
vereign : and rnled both kings In ipltc of even 
(heir mistreMei. 

On the death ol George I. mf (Mber UUed two 
boTM«,lncan7ingtheddiii8ttohlimeoetai>ri'aatf( 
koeeling down, aiked who ahonld compow Mb 
mqte>t]>^s speech ? Tbe king ttHi Mm to go tt> ffir 
Spencer Compton. Hat gnitlemMi, nnnsed to 
public basioeM, was forced to send to Sir Robert, 
to request hla auistance in the compaction. The 
qneen, npon this, asked the king if It were not 
better to employ hia father's minister, wbo could 
manage his bustneis without the help of aoother i 
Mjf fatlier was inatantly te-Bppolnt«d.* 

Somebody lutd told the princess, afterwds 
qneen Caroline, tb&t «lr Bobert Walptrie had 
called her a fat bitch. It was not true. Batnpon 
settling her jololnre by porliameDt, when the was 
princess of Wales, and 50,0001. being pnpoMd, 
lir Robert mored, and obtdned 100,000/. The 
prinoesf. In great good-titnnoai', sent -him word 
that the f^ bitch had fbrgiren him. 



* nmlsiicaiiia, p«c* Kt- 



A CUBOTIUM U OxfoH, who wh nr, 
hoi *bKBt, gobs to md praren m St 
he«rd * sbvw-maii In tli« H<gli*«tr«et, wb 
OtUMtiMi of wUd beMU, repeat often, " 
whbOBt loH of time. All allTe 1 aliTe, ho 
■oondi *tnick the abaont man, and nu In 
10 much, that -wben be began to read the 
aad cava to the word* In the fint ven 
dMtb that whidi ii lawfU and ri^t, 
MR bb km] tlire," ha crted onl, with 
valoa, " dull aan Ma tail ^Ire 1 All allvi 
iM I" tB the aHoiddmMt ol tbc coagi^a 



CCCX«I. WBltTllBa. 

To talk of the ncatber wa« once a matter 
cnle. Bnt that aoon west oat ; for the 
U, in Hurt, >o important ia tbb chaogedile 
tkat oar health and bread depend on It. T 
alio nttn>cn)tu Haiw*t In thij <*i*"^ lumi 
wen, Ac. &c. whole Tcrr exlitence depend 
weather. It ii idle to deny that the stati 
«|drits dependa on the weather : the «taa1 
cannol take exerdie on a ralnj da;, and n 
mnuf, became ht cannot dlride hb time a 
For my part, I care aa little for the mt 
any{ and I sometiiDe* aay, that all I want 



CCCKVU. AWSLL-DOKR. 

fathbh iriBhed to diuaade hit danghUc froni 
•aj thongbta of matrimoDT. " She who mBrriea 
does weU," uid he; but the nho doet not marrj 
does better." " Hj &Uher," the ontwered meeklj^ 
" I tun coatCDt mth dmng mU ; let her do better 



CCCSTIII. WHKBLEI INSECT. 

Th£ wheeler Ituect it a ciuions microscopical ob- 
ject. Take a little dust of rotten timber, BDd • 
drop of water.; bj and by ttie iusect appears, two 
horns arise on Iti head, and then a wheel, the ve- 
locity of which is sorpriiing. It sails among the 
dust, as if amidst Islands, llie wheel *eenu in- 
tended by suction to draw in numbers of smaller 
imMcts, its food. 



LoKD B. s Whig ! His celebrated brother la in- 
deed a warm one. Bat, hark in your ear. Lord B. 
nnder the mask of Whiggery, is the king's cor- 
respondent for Scotch aflUn 1 DieiiU el impera 
is ibe faTonrile maxim: til Gunlly and party di- 
stinctions are oonfonnded. 

Lord B. i), howerer, ■ mere duugelinc. I am 
plagued with his correspondence, wbich ta fnll of 
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Staff. I say nothing of his fawning letter to Pitt, 
alleging his friendship with his father, and soli- 
ddng a place. Heaven defend, ns from such Whigs ! 
Yet he writes to me asif I did not Imow him. 



CCCXX. WHIGS AND TORIES. 

^Ve mnst thauk the Whigs for all the prospe- 
rity of our country. The Tories have only thrown 
us into disagreeable crises. It is risible to hear 
the latter boast of the public happiness, which is 
wholly the work of their antagonists. They are 
so absurd as to regret the national freedom, the 
sole source of the wealth on which they fatten. 
Sic vos fiofi vobis meHyicatis apes I Had the Tories 
succeeded at the revolution, or accession, this fidr 
country would have been another Spidn ; theileso- 
late abode of nobles and priests. What has ren- 
dered it the wonder and envy of Europe ? Free- 
dom. One would wonder that any man should 
conspire ag^st the general felicity — but this in- 
fatuation arises from the esprit du corps, wtMk 
can even produce mental'blindness — can instigate 
its unhappy devotee to destroy the hen that lays 
the gblden eggs. 



CCCXXl. PATRIOTISH OF WILKBK 

Depend upon it, my dear sir, that Wilkei was & 
the pay of France, during the WiUres and liberty 
days. Calling one day on the 'n«iidi minister, I 
observed a book on his table, with Wilkes's name 
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in the iir>t leaf. 'rhU led lo a coDvenailan, wUch 
conviDced me. Otbei circumaUnces, too long aod 
loinnte to be repented, sUengtheoed, if DeccuKrji, 
that coiivictioD. I &m ai aure of it, aa of aaj ftict 

Wilies at first cringed to lord Bute. The em- 

baasj to CoQBtanlinople. waa the object of hii 

iunbitioii, li was refused — and yon know what 
foUowed. 



William III. in now termed a aconndrel, bat was 
not Jamea II. a fool i He character of William 
i:< generally considered on too small a scale. To 
estimate it properly, we mast remember that Loois 
X i V. had fonned a raat scheme of coaqoest, which 
wimid hare orerthrown the liberties of all Eurupe, 
have subjected eren ns to the caprice of French 
priesrsand FicikIi harlots. The exiirpatioo nf the 
Protestant religion, the abiditiou of all civil pri. 
rilcftes, wouM have been the infallible cuD4et|U(;uce. 
I speak of this scht;ne net as a partisan, bnl from 
the most czteueive reading and infbrmatiou ou llie 
topic. I say lha( WUlian III. was the bit, if uot 
sole raiise, of the complete ntia «f this plui nf 
tyranny. The Euglisb rendntion was bnl a se- 
condary object, the throne a mere step toivards ihe 
altar of Ennipcan liberty. VVilUamJhad recnur»e 
to all puties tuerelT (« »trt tbie great *i>d« for , 
nhidi he often exposed Us own li& in the lield, 
and waa denMiel hjcoottatrt cud in (be cabinet. 
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CCCXXIII. WINBS. 

Our mountain-wine comes £rom the mountains 
around Malaga. Tent is TiMo, tinged or red wine. 
Siierry from Xeres (tbe Spanish X is pronounced 
Sh or Ch), in the South of Spain, where the great 
battle was fought between the Christians and 
Saraceni, that ended in the conquest of Spain by 
the latter. ' 

Malmsey was fh>m Malvasia in Peloponnesus. 
This rich wine was afterwards propagated at 
Alicant, the Canaries^ and Madeira, 



CCCXXrV. LADY WORTLBY MONTAGtIB. 

The letters of lady Wortley Montague are genuine. 
I have seen the originals, among which are some 
far superior to those in print. But some of them 
were very inmiodest. When the publication was 
about to take place, lord Bute, who had married 
her daughter, sent for the editor, and offered one ' 
hundred pounds to suppress them. The man tJook 
the money, promised — and published. 

Lady Wortley Montague was a (dayfellow of 
mine when both were children. She was always a 
dirty little thing. This habit continued with her. 
When at FkMrence, the grand duke gave her. apart* 
ments in his palace. One room sufioed for: every 
thing. When she went away„ the stench was so 
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Strong, that they were obliged to fumigate the 
chamber with nnegar for a week. 

Pope gave her the Homer he had used in trans- 
lating. I have got it: it Is a small edition by 
Westhein. Here it is. She wrote that little poem 
in the blank leaves. 



The preceding editions of these Ana were pablishecl 
without any arrangement ; in the present instance, 
they have been simply thrown into alphabetical order, 
affording the means of ready reference withoat an 
Index, and yet not '* injuring thdr native graces by 
the heavy labour of formality/' 

May> 1819. 



THE END. 



Printed by T. Dariton, WUteMan. 
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